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Introduction 


Marxist theories have been turned into empty 
slogans, both unconsciously by Marxists, and 
consciously by imperialist ideologues through isolating 
it from the type of country, existing situation and 
prevailing conditions. Through phrase-mongering, 
tactical theories presented as prescriptions fitting every 
country, every condition, every stage and situations. 
This practice has been one of the core reasons in the 
defeat and hindrance of revolutionary struggle. 


"Our theory isa guide to action, not a dogma" says 
Marx and Engels. Marxism requiresa_ concrete 
assessment of each specific situation and condition in 
order to take a tactical stand and action thereupon. 


Marxists make decision on every tactical action from the 
point of the workers' class struggle interests, by 
carefully and objectively assessing the existing concrete 
conditions. 


If we carefully read Lenin's writings, the first thing we 
notice is thatthe question of boycott- as well as 
parliamentary form of struggle- varies depending on 
the stage of revolutionary struggle. In " Left Wing 
Communism" he defines these periods as ; The years of 
preparation of the revolution (1903-05), The years of 
revolution (1905-07), The years of reaction (1907-10), 
The years of revival (1910-14), The First Imperialist 


World War (1914-17), The second revolution in Russia 
(February to October 1917). 


Lenin defines"The years of preparation of the 
revolution (1903-05) as "the approach of a great storm is 
felt everywhere. All classes are in a state of ferment and 
preparation. ... The representatives of the three main 
classes, of the three principal political trends, the liberal- 
bourgeois, the petty bourgeois-democratic, and the 
proletarian-revolutionary trends, anticipate and prepare 
the approaching open class struggle by a most bitter 
battle on programmatical and tactical views. All the 
issues on which the masses waged an armed struggle in 
1905-07 and 1917-20 can (and should) be studied in their 
embryonic form in the press of that time..... the classes 
were forging the requisite political and ideological 
weapons for the impending battles." 


We do not see any mention of Boycott at this stage. 


He defines “The years of revolution” (1905-07) as; "All 
classes come out into the open. All programmatical and 
tactical views are tested by the action of the masses. The 
strike struggle is unparalleled anywhere in the world for 
its extent and acuteness. The economic strike grows into 
a political strike, and the latter into insurrection. ... The 
Soviet form of organization is born in the spontaneous 
development of the struggle. .. The alternation of 
parliamentary and non-parliamentary forms of struggle, 
of tactics of boycotting parliament and _ tactics of 


participating in parliament, of legal and illegal forms of 
struggle, and likewise their interrelations and 
connections -- all of this is distinguished by an 


astonishing richness of content........... 


And stresses the importance of this stage; "Without the 
"dress rehearsal" of 1905, the victory of the October 
Revolution in 1917 would have been impossible." 


At this stage he states; "..it is clear that our tactics at 
present should first of all consist in support for the idea 


of a boycott." However, contrary to the "far-left" 
arguments and isolationist approach from the social 
democrats (in countries like Turkey where the left wing 
democrats are in the ranks of opposition to autocracy), 
Lenin states; "The very question of a boycott lies 
within the bounds of bourgeois democracy. 
The working class is not directly interested in it, but it 
is definitely interested in supporting that section of 
bourgeois democracy which is more revolutionary; it is 
interested in extending and intensifying political 
agitation. A boycott of the Duma meansa more 
vigorous appeal to the people by the bourgeoisie, a 
development of its agitation, a greater number of 
opportunities for our agitation, and a more intense 
political crisis, which is the source of the revolutionary 


movement." Page 23 


Fundamental difference from the far-left, anarcho- 
Trotskyite call for boycott (none of which has any ties 


with the laboring masses) and thus a "passive Boycott", 
Lenin had in mind an active boycott. He states; " Our 
tactics with regard to the State Duma may be formulated 
in five points... gaining the adherence for 
the promotion of this agitationand ofthe armed 
struggle of all revolutionary democratic elements, and 
of such elements only,....support of the boycott 
idea, which arose among the Left-wing bourgeois 
democrats, with the purpose of making itan active 
boycott in the sense of the most widespread agitation 
ae Page 36 


In deciding for an active boycott," We must consider 
two questions" says Lenin,"1) Is it possible to discuss, at 
election meetings,... "together with" the class struggle, 
socialism, and insurrection? 2) If that is possible, should 
the former and the latter questions be discussed 
together, or the latter in place of the former?” Page 55 


That's why, for example, in a country like Turkey where 
over %50 is voting for religious autocracy, and if not all 
but very close to % 100 of the population lay their hopes 
in parliament and parliamentary elections, to speak of 
an "active boycott", especially without the participation 
of left wing democrats, would be nothing but an 
illusion. 


Lenin's assessment, later in the stage , at the start of 1906, 
in January, points to a major difference to above. He 
says; " The class background of this split is clear: the 


Right wing of the bourgeoisie is prone to come to terms 
with reaction through the Duma. The Left wing of the 
bourgeoisie is prone toform an alliance with the 


revolution, or at any rate to back it." Page 131 


Together with the changing of conditions, the stand for 
boycott changes. In February he states:"We are 
continuing our struggle for a genuine assembly of real 
representatives of the people. That assembly must be 
elected freely, and by all alike, without any privileges for 
the landlords and the wealthy, and without any 
hindrance on the part of the authorities and the police. 
Only a freely elected constituent assembly of the 
whole people can be a genuine Duma and not a sham 
one. Page 146 


In March, he states; "in counter-posing revolutionary 
methods of struggle for freedom to the struggle through 
the Duma, to devote especial attention during this 
agitation to familiarising the workers and the people as 
a whole with the experience of the December uprising, 
which marks the beginning of a higher stage of the 
revolutionary struggle for genuine freedom for the 
people" Page 158 


He clearly explains the boycott tactics' relation with the 
existing, changing conditions. He says; " Our readers 
know that we were in favour of boycotting the Duma. 
At the Congress we voted against the formation of a 
Social-Democratic parliamentary group, 
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for reasons that were given in detail in the resolution 
published in Volna, No. 12. These reasons did not 
involve matters of principle; they were prompted by 
considerations of prudenceand _ the practical 
conditions prevailing.” Page 185 


In July, Lenin summarizes the object of boycott; 
The object of the boycott was to sweep away the Witte 
Duma.. its direct and immediate object, the boycott 
nevertheless was indirectly of advantage in that, among 
other things, it distracted the attention of the 
government. In this case, too, as always, revolutionary 
tactics were the best means of developing the class- 
consciousness and fighting efficiency of the 
proletariat, and of indirectly ensuring the achievement 
of half-hearted reforms in the event of failure to achieve 
complete victory." 


In August, he explains the approach to boycott; " It 
should be borne in mind that we have always presented 
this question concretely, andin connection with a 
definite political situation. .. The 
principal difference between revolutionary —Social- 
Democracy and opportunist Social-Democracy on the 
question of boycott is as follows: the opportunists in all 
circumstances confine themselves to applying the 
stereotyped method copied from a specific period in the 
history of German socialism...The revolutionary Social- 
Democrats, on the contrary, lay chief emphasis on the 
necessity of carefully appraising the concrete political 
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situation....it would be ridiculous to shut our eyes to 
realities. The time has now come _ when _ the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats must cease to be 
boycottists. We shall not refuse to go into the Second 
Duma when (or "if") it is convened. We shall not refuse 
to utilise this arena, but we shall not exaggerate its 
modest importance." Page 199 


And in November; " At the present time a boycott will 
not divert the forces of the government —the latter has 
certainly learned the lesson of the past elections. The 
work of agitation and _ organisation can _ be 
performed just as well by taking part in elections as by 
boycotting them—unless the electoral law is changed 
very much for the worse. If it is, then, perhaps, we may 
have to resort to the boycott again. But we may not have 
time to bother with Duma elections at allif big 
revolutionary battles begin again.Thus, boycotting 
remains a question of expediency. The only point is that 
for the time being we do not see sufficient grounds for 
a boycott. " Page 212 


As we see from the foregoing, even during the "Years of 
Revolution " approach to boycott was differed based on 
the objective prevailing conditions. 


Lenin defines the years 1907-190 as the " Years of 
Reaction" where"Tsardom scored  victory....The 
country's development along bourgeois lines proceeds 
with remarkable speed. Extra-class and above-class 
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illusions, illusions concerning the possibility of avoiding 
capitalism, are scattered to the winds. The class struggle 
manifests itself in quite a new and more distinct 
form....Now they have to realize that this knowledge 
must be supplemented with the knowledge how to 
retreat properly. .. Of all the defeated opposition and 
revolutionary parties, the Bolsheviks effected the most 
orderly retreat, with the least loss to their "army," with 
its core best preserved, with the least splits, with the least 
demoralization, and in the best condition to resume the 
work on the broadest scale and in the most correct and 
energetic manner. The Bolsheviks achieved this only 
because they ruthlessly exposed and expelled the 
revolutionary phrase-mongers, who refused to 
understand that one had to retreat, that one had to know 
how to retreat, and that one had absolutely to learn how 
to work legally in the most reactionary parliaments, in 
the most reactionary trade unions, cooperative societies, 


insurance societies and similar organizations." 


In reference to the question of boycott Lenin says ;" The 
case is presented in such a manner as ifthe ultra- 
reactionary nature of the Third Duma by itself makes 
such a method of struggle or such a slogan as the 
boycott necessary and legitimate. The impropriety of 
such an argument is absolutely clear to any Social- 
Democrat, since there is no attempt here whatever to 
examine the historical conditions of the boycott's 
applicability. The Social-Democrat who takes a Marxist 
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stand draws his conclusions about the boycott not from 
the degree of reactionariness of one or another 
institution, but from the existence of those special 
conditions of struggle that, as the experience of the 
Russian revolution has now shown, make it possible to 
apply the specific method known as boycott." Page 304 


In his letter to Maria he states: "I am against 
boycotting the Third Duma; I have been writing a little 
piece on this subject which will probably soon be out. In 
my opinion that slogan must not be revived unless 
there is a situation of heightened political activity, 
unless there is a struggle against early constitutional 
illusions....To declare a boycott at the moment would be 
either premature bravado or the uncritical repetition of 
slogans that have a glorious revolutionary past." 


He clarifies the use of boycott as following: 


"active boycott, as the experience .. has shown, is correct 
tactics.. onlyunder conditions ofa sweeping, 
universal, andrapid upswing of the revolution, 
developing into an armed uprising, and only in 
connection with the ideological aims of the struggle 
against constitutional illusions arising from _ the 
convocation of the first representative assembly by the 
old regime;.......... the tactics of boycott could be 
appropriate only provided our efforts to convert the 
trade-union upswing into a revolutionary assault were 
successful." Page 356 
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Criticizing Maximov Lenin states; "In the political 
situation of June 1907, when Maximov advocated the 
boycott, the mistake was still quite a small one.....in July 
1907,in this district almost all the  Social- 
Democrats without exception were boycottists but, 
unlike Maximov, by June 1908 they had the sense to 
understand that it would be unpardonable stupidity to 
insist on "boycotting" the Third Duma. " Page 392 


"The attempts of ultimatumism to assert its direct 
connection with the tactics of boycott practised by our 
wing of the Party during a particular stage of the 
revolution" says Lenin in critisizing Otzovism and 
ultimatumism, "merely distort the true meaning and 
character of the boycott of the Bulygin Duma and the 
First Duma, which was quite correctly applied by the 
overwhelming majority of our Party. By their attempt to 
deduce, from the particular cases in which the boycott 
of representative institutions was applied at this or that 
moment of the revolution, that the policy of boycott is 
the distinguishing feature of Bolshevik tactics, even in a 
period of counter revolution, ultimatumism and 
otzovism demonstrate that these trends are in essence 
the reverse side of Menshevism, which preaches 
indiscriminate participation in all representative 
institutions, irrespective of the particular stage of 
development of the revolution, irrespective of whether 
a revolutionary upsurge exists or not." Page 444 
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For those who learn from rote and lack the application 


of Marxist dialectics, they " only memorised a few 
slogans without grasping their meaning, could only 
repeat old phrases and were unable to adapt the old 
principles of revolutionary Social-Democratic tactics to 


the changed conditions." Page 462 


Lenin defines the years (1910-14) as"The years of 
revival"; "At first therise was _ incredibly 
slow; then, following the Lena events of 1912, it 
became somewhat more rapid. .... But the Bolsheviks 
would never have succeeded in doing this had they not 
carried out a correct tactic of combining illegal work 
with the obligatory utilization of "legal 
possibilities." The Bolsheviks won all the labour seats 
in the arch-reactionary Duma." 


His writings in regard to boycott is limited to the critique 
of Trotsky and his inflated phrases. 


The First Imperialist World Warera (1914-17) he 
states; "Legal parliamentarism, with an extremely 
reactionary "parliament," is of very useful service to the 
party of the revolutionary proletariat, the Bolsheviks. 
The Bolshevik deputies are exiled to Siberia...... one of 
the principal reasons why Bolshevism was able to 
score victory in 1917-20 was that ever since the end of 
1914 it had been ruthlessly exposing the baseness, 
loathsomeness and vileness of social-chauvinism and 
"Kautskyism" , and the masses later became more and 
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more convinced by their own experience of the 
correctness of the Bolshevik views. "The Bolsheviks " he 
says "called for an active boycott of the Duma and 
concentrated their propaganda on_ the following 
slogans: armed uprising, revolutionary army, 
provisional revolutionary government. They used 
the boycott campaign to mobilise all the revolutionary 
forces, carry out mass political strikes and prepare an 
armed uprising. The nation-wide general political strike 
of October 1905 and the mounting wave of revolution 
prevented the elections and the Duma was never 
convened." Page 533 


In his letter to Inessa Armand he says that ""in general, 
refusal to participate in representative institutions is an 
absurdity; there are cases when we have to refuse; there 
is a visual comparison for you which makes clear 
that there is no contradiction between them."To: 
INESSA ARMAND 


For The second revolution in Russia (February to 
October 1917), where " within a few days Russia was 
transformed into a democratic bourgeois republic, 
more free -- under war conditions -- than any other 
country in the world. The leaders of the opposition and 
revolutionary parties began to set up a government", 
there was no case of boycott. His writings are mostly 
related to the evaluation of previous boycott tactics. In 
one of those writings he asks the question ; "Why did 
the tactics of boycotting the Third Duma prove 
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incorrect?" and responds, "Because they were based 
only on the "catchiness" of the boycott slogan... .The 
objective situation, however, was such that on the one 
hand the revolution was in a state of collapse and 
declining _fast....extra-parliamentary means of 
propaganda, agitation and organisation were almost 
nonexistent or extremely weak." Page 538 


He repeats the same conclusion on another writing 
;" The boycott of the "Duma" by the Bolsheviks in 1906 
was, however, a mistake, although a small and easily 
remediable one. A boycott of the Duma in 1907, 1908 
and subsequent years would have beena serious 
mistake and one difficult to remedy." Page 548 


As we see, except the year of revolution, boycott was not 
effective and proved to be wrong. Stalin notes; " By 
boycott, the Bolsheviks usuallymeant an _ active 
boycott, and not the mere passive abstention from 
voting in the elections," and quotes Lenin; "The boycott 
was unableto frustrate the convocation of the 
Duma because, as subsequently became clear, it took 
place at a time when the revolution was receding, 
when it was on the decline." 


Stalin on his reply to the Letter of the Political 
Secretariat of ECCI dated 25th October, 1933 states; The 
Cominternists are not correct. The boycott proposed by 
them is not an active boycott in the Bolshevik spirit. It 
is a simple abstention from _ elections: simply 
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absenteeism. The Bolsheviks have never observed such 
a boycott. They observe only active boycott 
accompanied by revolutionary activities, their aim is to 
undermine or even to foil the elections. But this, the 
solely acceptable boycott, is now not possible in 
Germany. Therefore the Cominternists are wrong and 
the Foreign Bureau of the Central Committee of the CPG 
is correct. You must participate in the elections, cross out 
the fascist list and vote for the option ‘no’ in the 
referendum. On such a basis you must form an anti- 
fascist front with the social-democratic workers and lead 
them so that such an initiative can be undertaken on a 
communist platform and under their leadership. Any 
other politics will serve only the interests of the 
fascists and social-democrats. 


Another example from Stalin is "On the tactics of Greek 
Communist Party Stalin stressed the fact that the Greek 
communists earlier made an error with the boycott of the 
parliamentary elections , he states "Boycotting makes 
sense when it brings about the failure of elections. 


Otherwise, a boycott is a foolish thing."" Dimitrov's 


Diary , September 2, 1946 


Treating the tactic of boycott as a practice that fits to 
every country, every situation regardless of the objective 
conditions and the balance of power, especially in 
fascist, autocratic countries can only further isolate the 
revolutionaries from the masses and thus serves the 
interests of the reactionary bourgeois. Boycot is a tactic 
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at a given right time in orderto mobilise all the 
revolutionary forces, carry out mass political strikes 
and prepare an armed uprising. If this situation and 
conditions do not exist, as Stalin puts it, a boycott is a 
foolish thing." 


E.A 


From May , 2007 articles 
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The years of preparation of the 
revolution (1903-05). 


The approach of a great storm is felt everywhere. All 
classes are in a state of ferment and preparation. Abroad, 
the press of the political exiles discusses the theoretical 
aspects of all the fundamental problems of the 
revolution. The representatives of the three main classes, 
of the three principal political trends, the liberal- 
bourgeois, the petty bourgeois-democratic (concealed 
under the labels "social-democratic" and_ "social- 
revolutionary"), and the proletarian-revolutionary 
trends, anticipate and prepare the approaching open 
class struggle by a most bitter battle on programmatical 
and tactical views. All the issues on which the masses 
waged an armed struggle in 1905-07 and 1917-20 can 
(and should) be studied in their embryonic form in the 
press of that time. Between these three main trends, 
there were, of course, a host of intermediate, transitional, 
halfway forms. Or, more correctly, in the struggle of the 
press, parties, factions and groups, there were 
crystallizing those political and ideological trends which 
are actually class trends; the classes were forging the 
requisite political and ideological weapons for the 
impending battles. 


No writings on subject 
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The years of revolution (1905-07) 


All classes come out into the open. All programmatical 
and tactical views are tested by the action of the masses. 
The strike struggle is unparalleled anywhere in the 
world for its extent and acuteness. The economic strike 
grows into a political strike, and the latter into 
insurrection. The relations between the proletariat, as 
the leader, and the vacillating, unstable peasantry, as the 
led, are tested in practice. The Soviet form of 
organization is born in the spontaneous development of 
the struggle. The controversies of that time over the 
significance of the Soviets anticipate the great struggle of 
1917-20. The alternation of parliamentary and non- 
parliamentary forms of struggle, of tactics of 
boycotting parliament and tactics of participating in 
parliament, of legal and illegal forms of struggle, and 
likewise their interrelations and connections -- all of this 
is distinguished by an astonishing richness of content. 
As far as teaching the fundamentals of political science - 
- to masses and leaders, to classes and parties -- was 
concerned, one month of this period was equivalent to a 
whole year of — "peaceful," "constitutional" 
development. Without the "dress rehearsal" of 1905, the 
victory of the October Revolution in 1917 would have 
been impossible. 
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THE BOYCOTT OF THE BULYGIN DUMA, AND 
INSURRECTION 


From V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition 
August 1905 


At present the political situation in Russia is as follows: 
the Bulygin Duma may soon be convened -- a 
consultative assembly of representatives of the 
landlords and the big bourgeoisie, elected under the 
supervision and with the assistance of the autocratic 
government's servants on the basis of an electoral system 
so indirect, so blatantly based on property and social- 
estate qualifications, that it is sheer mockery of the idea 
of popular representation. What should our attitude 
towards this Duma be? The liberal democrats give two 
replies to this question. The Left wing, represented by 
the "Union of Unions" -- mostly representatives of the 
bourgeois intelligentsia -- is in favour of boycotting this 
Duma, of abstaining from participation in the elections, 
and of taking advantage of the opportunity for increased 
agitation for a democratic constitution on the basis of 
universal suffrage. The Right wing, as represented by 
the Zemstvo and Municipal Congress of July, or, to be 
more correct, by a certain section of that Congress, is 
opposed to a boycott and favours participation in the 
elections and getting as many of its candidates as 
possible elected to the Duma. True, the Congress has not 
yet passed any resolution on this question and has 
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postponed the matter until the next Congress which is to 
be convened by telegraph following promulgation of the 
Bulygin "constitution". However, the opinion of liberal 
democracy's Right wing has already taken shape. 


Revolutionary democracy, ie. in the main, the 
proletariat, and Social-Democracy, the vehicle of its 
conscious expression, is, by and large, fully in favour of 


insurrection. 


This difference in tactics has been correctly appraised by 
Osvobozhdeniye, organ of the  liberal-monarchist 
bourgeoisie. Its latest issue (No. 74), on the one hand 
roundly condemns "open advocacy of insurrection" as 
"insane and criminal"; on the other hand it criticises the 
idea of a boycott as "fruitless for practical purposes" and 
expresses the conviction that not only the Zemstvo 
section of the Constitutional "Democratic" (read: 
Monarchist) Party but the Union of Unions, too, will 
"pass their state examination", i.e., abandon the idea of a 
boycott. 


The question arises: what attitude should the party of the 
class-conscious proletariat take towards the idea of a 
boycott, and what tactical slogan should it bring into the 
foreground for the masses of the people? For a reply to 
this question we must first of all call to mind the essence 
and radical significance of the Bulygin "constitution". It 
is, in fact, tsarism's deal with the landlords and big 
bourgeoisie, who, in return for innocent, pseudo- 
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constitutional sops that are quite innocuous to the 
autocracy, are to be gradually drawn away from the 
revolution, i.e., from the fighting people, and reconciled 
with the autocracy. The possibility of such a deal cannot 
be doubted, since all our Constitutional-"Democratic" 
Party is eager to preserve the monarchy and the upper 
chamber (i.e., in advance to secure for the moneyed 
"upper ten thousand" political privileges and political 
domination in the country's system of state). Moreover, 
such a deal is sooner or later inevitable in one form or 
another, at least with a section of the bourgeoisie, for it 
is prescribed by the very class position of the bourgeoisie 
in the capitalist system. The only question is when and 
how this deal will take place. The task confronting the 
party of the proletariat is to delay conclusion of this deal 
for as long as possible, to split up the bourgeoisie as 
much as possible, to derive from the bourgeoisie's 
temporary appeals to the people the greatest possible 
advantage for the revolution, and meanwhile to prepare 
the forces of the revolutionary people (the proletariat 
and the peasantry) for the forcible overthrow of the 
autocracy and for the alienation, the neutralisation of the 
treacherous bourgeoisie. 


In fact, the gist of the bourgeoisie's political position is, 
as we have frequently pointed out, that it stands 
between the tsar and the people, and would play the part 
of the "honest broker" and steal into power behind the 
back of the militant people. That is why the bourgeoisie 
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appeals to the tsar one day, and to the people the next, 
making "serious" and "business-like" proposals for a 
political deal to the former, and addressing empty 
phrases about liberty (Mr. I. Petrunkevich's speeches at 
the July Congress) to the latter. It is to our advantage that 
the bourgeoisie should appeal to the people, for by doing 
so it provides material that will help to rouse and 
enlighten politically those huge backward masses of 
people to reach whom through Social-Democratic 
agitation would be sheer utopianism for the time being. 
Let the bourgeoisie stir up those that are most backward; 
let it break the soil here and there; we shall untiringly 
sow the seeds of Social-Democracy in that soil. 
Everywhere in the West, in its struggle against autocracy 
the bourgeoisie was compelled to rouse the people's 
political consciousness, while at the same time striving 
to sow the seeds of bourgeois theories among the 
working class. It is for us to take advantage of the 
bourgeoisie's work of destroying the autocracy and 
systematically enlighten the working class concerning 
its socialist aims and the irreconcilable antagonism 
between its interests and those of the bourgeoisie. 


Hence it is clear that our tactics at present should first of 
all consist in support for the idea of a boycott. The very 
question of a boycott lies within the bounds of bourgeois 
democracy. The working class is not directly interested 
in it, but it is definitely interested in supporting that 
section of bourgeois democracy which is more 
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revolutionary; it is interested in extending and 
intensifying political agitation. A boycott of the Duma 
means a more vigorous appeal to the people by the 
bourgeoisie, a development of its agitation, a greater 
number of opportunities for our agitation, and a more 
intense political crisis, which is the source of the 
revolutionary movement. The participation of the liberal 
bourgeoisie in the Duma means a slackening in its 
agitation at the present time, its appealing more to the 
tsar than to the people, and the approach of a counter- 
revolutionary deal between the tsar and the bourgeoisie. 


Even if it is not prevented from meeting, the Bulygin 
Duma must of necessity give rise to political connects 
that the proletariat should not fail to take advantage of - 
- but that is a matter for the future. It would be ridiculous 
to renounce utilising this bourgeois-bureaucratic Duma 
for purposes of agitation and struggle, but at the 
moment that is not the point. At present the Left wing of 
bourgeois democracy itself has raised the issue of 
waging a direct and immediate struggle against the 
Duma by means of a boycott, and we must exert all our 
efforts to support this more determined onslaught. We 
must take the bourgeois democrats, the 
Osvobozhdeniye people, at their word, give the widest 
publicity to their "Petrunkevich-like" phrases about an 
appeal to the people, expose them to the people, and 
show that the first and least real test of these phrases was 
the question of whether we should boycott the Duma 
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(i.e., turn in protest to the people) or accept the Duma 
(i.e., abstain from protesting, go once more to the tsar, 
and accept this travesty of popular representation). 


Secondly, we must exert every effort to make the boycott 
of real use in extending and intensifying agitation, so 
that it shall not be reduced to mere passive abstention 
from voting. If we are not mistaken this idea is already 
fairly widespread among the comrades working in 
Russia, who express it in the words: an active boycott. 
As distinct from passive abstention, an active boycott 
should imply increasing agitation tenfold, organising 
meetings everywhere, taking advantage of election 
meetings, even if we have to force our way into them, 
holding demonstrations, political strikes, and so on and 
so forth. It goes without saying that to further agitation 
and struggle in this connection, temporary agreements 
with various groups of revolutionary bourgeois 
democrats, generally permitted by a number of our 
Party resolutions, are especially expedient. But here we 
must, on the one hand, steadfastly preserve the class 
individuality of the party of the proletariat, and must not 
for a single moment abandon our Social-Democratic 
criticism of our bourgeois allies; on the other hand, we 
should be failing in our duty as the party of the 
advanced class if in our agitation we failed to produce 
an advanced revolutionary slogan at the present stage of 
the democratic revolution. 
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That is our third direct and immediate political task As 
we have already said, "an active boycott" means 
agitation, recruiting, organising revolutionary forces on 
a larger scale, with redoubled energy, and bringing 
redoubled pressure to bear. Such work, however, is 
unthinkable without a clear, precise, and immediate 
slogan. Only an armed uprising can be that slogan. The 
government's convocation of a crudely faked "popular" 
representative body provides excellent opportunities for 
agitation for a truly popular representative body, for 
making the broadest masses of the people understand 
that at present (after the tsar's frauds and his mockery of 
the people) only a_ provisional revolutionary 
government can convene a truly representative body, 
and that to establish such a government the victory of an 
insurrection and the actual overthrow of tsarist rule are 
necessary. It would be hard to imagine a better time for 
widespread agitation for an uprising and in order to 
conduct that agitation full clarity regarding the 
programme of a provisional revolutionary government 
is also necessary. This programme should consist of the 
six points which we have indicated previously (see 
Proletary, No. 7, "The Revolutionary Army and the 
Revolutionary Government"): 1) convocation of a 
popular constituent assembly; 2) arming of the people; 
3) political freedom -- the immediate repeal of all laws 
that contradict it; 4) complete cultural and _ political 
freedom for all oppressed and_ disfranchised 
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nationalities -- the Russian people cannot win liberty for 
themselves without fighting for the liberty of the other 
nationalities; 5) an eight-hour working day; 6) the 
establishment of peasant committees for the support and 
implementation of all democratic reforms, among them 
agrarian reforms, up to and including the confiscation of 
the landlords’ land. 


To sum up: the most energetic support for the idea of a 
boycott; exposure of the Right wing of bourgeois 
democracy, which rejects the boycott, as traitors; making 
the boycott an active one, i.e., building up a most 
widespread agitation; advocating an insurrection and 
calling for the immediate organisation of combat squads 
and contingents of a revolutionary army for the 
overthrow of the autocracy and the establishment of a 
provisional revolutionary government; spreading and 
popularising the fundamental and absolutely obligatory 
programme of this provisional revolutionary 
government, a programme which is to serve as the 
banner of the uprising and as a model for all future 
repetitions of the Odessa events. 


Such should be the tactics of the party of the class- 
conscious proletariat. In order to make these tactics 
perfectly clear and to achieve unity we must also deal 
with Iskra's tactics. It is set forth in No. 106 of that paper 
in an article entitled "Defence or Attack". We shall not 
take up the minor and partial differences, which will 
dissolve at the first attempts to take action; we shall deal 
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only with the fundamental difference. While quite 
correctly condemning a passive boycott, the Iskra 
contraposes to it the idea of the immediate "organisation 
of revolutionary self-government bodies", as a "possible 
prologue to an uprising”. In Iskra 's opinion we must 
"seize the right to carry on agitation in the election 
campaign by establishing workers' agitation 
committees”. These committees "must set themselves the 
aim of organising popular elections of revolutionary 
deputies by going outside the ‘legal’ limits which will be 
established by Ministerial Bills", we must "cover the 
country with a network of revolutionary  self- 
government bodies". 


Such a slogan is absolutely useless. Viewed in the light 
of the political tasks in general it is a jumble, while in the 
light of the immediate political situation it brings grist to 
the mill of the Osvobozhdeniye trend. The organisation 
of revolutionary self-government, the election of their 
own deputies by the people is not the prologue to an 
uprising, but its epilogue. To attempt to bring about this 
organisation now, before an uprising and apart from an 
uprising, means setting oneself absurd aims and causing 
confusion in the minds of the revolutionary proletariat. 
It is first of all necessary to win the victory in an uprising 
(if only in a single city) and to establish a provisional 
revolutionary government, so that the latter, as the 
organ of the uprising and the recognised leader of the 
revolutionary people, should be able to get down to the 
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organisation of revolutionary self-government. To 
obscure the slogan of insurrection or relegate it into the 
background by proposing a slogan demanding the 
organisation of a revolutionary self-government is 
something like giving advice that the fly should first be 
caught andthen stuck on the fly-paper. If during the 
celebrated Odessa events our Odessa comrades had 
been advised to organise not a revolutionary army, but 
the election of deputies by the people of Odessa as a 
prologue to an uprising, those comrades would 
undoubtedly have laughed such advice to scorn. Iskra is 
repeating the mistake made by the Economists, who 
wished to see in the "struggle for rights" a prologue to 
the struggle against the autocracy. Iskra is reverting to 
the misadventure of the unfortunate "plan of the 
Zemstvo campaign", which obscured the slogan of 
insurrection with the theory of a "higher type of 


demonstration". 


This is not the place to dwell on the origin of Iskra 's 
tactical blunder. We shall refer the interested reader to 
N. Lenin's pamphlet Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in 
the Democratic Revolution. It is more important here to 
point out how the slogan of the new Iskra lapses into that 
of Osvobozhdeniye. In actual practice attempts to 
organise popular elections of deputies before the 
uprising is victorious would only play into the hands of 
the Osvobozhdeniye people with the result that the 
Social-Democrats would be trailing behind them. Until 
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replaced by a provisional revolutionary government the 
autocracy will not permit the workers and the people to 
conduct any elections that can in any way be called 
popular (and Social-Democrats will not agree to a 
travesty of "popular" elections under the autocracy); but 
the Osvobozhdeniye League, Zemstvo members and the 
municipal councillors will conduct elections and 
blatantly pass them off as "popular", and as an 
expression of "revolutionary self-government". The line 
now taken by the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie 
consists in trying to avert an uprising, compel the 
autocracy to recognise the Zemstvo elections as popular 
elections without the people's victory over tsarism and 
convert the Zemstvo and municipal self-government 
bodies into organs of "revolutionary" (in the 
Petrunkevich sense) "self-government", without a real 
revolution. An excellent expression of this line is to be 
found in No. 74 of Osvobozhdeniye. It would be hard to 
imagine anything more disgusting than this ideologist of 
the cowardly bourgeoisie, who asserts that advocacy of 
insurrection "demoralises" both the army and the 
people! And this is said at a time when even the blind 
can see that it is only through an uprising that the 
ordinary Russian citizen and soldier can save himself 
from utter demoralisation and vindicate his right to 
citizenship! The bourgeois Manilov pictures to himself 
an Arcadian idyll in which the mere pressure of "public 
opinion" alone "will compel the government to make 
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concession after concession, until finally it can go no 
further and will have to hand over the power to a 
constituent assembly elected on the basis of universal 
and equal suffrage, direct elections, and a secret ballot, 
as is demanded by society . . ." (! with an upper 
chamber?). "There is nothing at all improbable in this 
peaceful [!!] transition of power from the present 
government to a national constituent assembly, which 
will organise state and governmental power on a new 
basis." And this masterly philosophy of the cringing 
bourgeoisie is rounded off with the advice that the army, 
particularly the officers, should be won over; that a 
people's militia be established "without official 
authorisation", and that local self-government bodies 
(read: of landlords and capitalists) should be set up as 


"elements of a future provisional government". 


There is method in this muddle. What the bourgeoisie 
wants is to be given power "peacefully", without a 
popular uprising, which may prove victorious, win a 
republic and genuine liberty, arm the proletariat, and 
rouse millions of peasants. To obscure the slogan of 
insurrection, to abandon it and make others follow suit, 
to advise the immediate establishment, by way of a 
"prologue", of popular self-government (to which only 
the Trubetskois, Petrunkeviches, Fyodorovs, and the like 
will be admitted) -- that is what the bourgeoisie needs in 
order to betray the revolution and strike a bargain with 
the tsar (a monarchy with an upper chamber) against the 
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mob". Liberal Manilovism, therefore, voices the 
innermost thoughts of the moneybags, their most 
profound interests. 


Iskra 's Social-Democratic Manilovism expressed merely 
the thoughtlessness of a section of the Social-Democrats, 
their departure from the proletariat's only revolutionary 
tactics, viz., ruthless exposure of the bourgeois- 
opportunist illusions that peaceful concessions from 
tsarism are possible, that popular self-government can 
be instituted without the autocracy being overthrown, 
and that election of deputies by the people is possible as 
a prologue to an uprising. No, we must clearly and 
resolutely show the necessity of an insurrection in the 
present state of affairs; we must issue a direct call for an 
uprising (without, of course, fixing the date beforehand) 
and call for the immediate organisation of a 
revolutionary army. Only the boldest and most 
widespread organisation of such an army can be the 
prologue to an uprising. Only an uprising can actually 
guarantee the victory of the revolution; of course, those 
who know the local conditions will always caution 
against attempts at a premature uprising. The real 
organisation of real people's self-government can take 
place only as the epilogue of a victorious uprising. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE MONARCHIST 
BOURGEOISIE, OR IN THE VAN OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY PROLETARIAT AND 
PEASANTRY? 


From V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition, 
September 1905 


Social-Democracy's tactics towards the State Duma still 
heads all the questions of the revolutionary struggle on 
the agenda of the day. The differences which have arisen 
between the opportunist (Iskra ) and the revolutionary 
(Proletary ) wings of the R.S.D.L.P. on the score of these 
tactics must be analysed most painstakingly not for the 
sake of captious polemising (which sometimes 
degenerates into a squabble), but for the purpose of 
thoroughly elucidating the question and assisting the 
comrades on the spot to work out the most exact, 
definite, and uniform slogans possible. 


First of all, a few words on the origin of these differences. 
Even before the State Duma Act had been promulgated, 
we set forth in Proletary, No. 12[*] the fundamentals of 
our tactics and of our differences with Iskra. We 
demanded: 1) support for the idea of a boycott, in the 
sense of increased agitation and an appeal to the people, 
in the sense of the proletariat's support for the Left wing 
of bourgeois democracy, and constant exposure of the 
treachery of its Right wing; 2) an active boycott at all 
costs, and not "passive abstention", ie., "increasing 
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agitation tenfold", going so far as "to force our way into 
election meetings", and, finally, 3) "a clear, precise, and 
immediate agitational slogan", namely, for an armed 
uprising, a revolutionary army, and a provisional 
revolutionary government. We categorically rejected the 
slogan of Iskra (No. 106) for "organisation of a 
revolutionary self-government", as confusing and as 
playing into the hands of the Osvobozhdeniye League, 
i.e, the monarchist bourgeoisie. At the same time, 
anticipating, as it were, that Iskra would once more 
"peget" more differences we immediately added that we 
agreed with Iskra 's condemnation of the idea of a 
passive boycott. So if Iskra, No. 108, now drops sundry 
hints about a_ theory of "non-interference", 
"absenteeism", "abstention", "folded arms", and the like, 
we must first of all brush aside "objections" of this sort, 
since this is not polemising, but merely an attempt to 
"get under the opponent's skin". By such methods of 
"polemising”, culminating in the aspersion that some of 
the leaders would like to get into a_ provisional 
government themselves, the new Iskra has long evoked 
a very definite attitude towards itself among the widest 
circles of Social-Democrats. 


Thus, the essence of the differences is that Iskra does not 
accept our slogan of agitation, which we consider the 
main slogan (for an armed uprising, a revolutionary 
army, and a provisional revolutionary government). 


Proletary, on the other hand, considers it absolutely 
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impermissible "to obscure or relegate into the 
background the slogan of insurrection by bringing 
forward the slogan of revolutionary self-government" 
(Proletary, No. 12). All the other points of disagreement 
are relatively less important. On the contrary, what is 
especially important is that (as has been the case on more 
than one occasion) in No. 108 Iskrabegins to back out, to 
twist and turn; to the slogan of revolutionary self- 
government it adds the slogan of "active militant action 
by the masses of the people" (wherein this differs from 
an armed uprising God only knows). Iskra goes even so 
far as to say that the "organisation of a revolutionary self- 
government is the only means of really ‘organising’ an 
uprising of the whole people”. Iskra, No. 108, is dated 
August 13 (26); and on August 24 (N. S.) the Vienna 
Arbeiter Zeitungcarried an article by Comrade Martov 
setting forth Iskra's "plan" wholly in the spirit of No. 106, 
and not in the spirit of the "amendments" in No. 108. We 
are giving below” a translation of the most important 
parts of this invaluable article by Comrade Martov, as a 
specimen of "Social-Democratic Manilovism". 


Let us try to unravel this tangle. 


To make matters clear it is necessary first of all to realise 
what forces are at present "making history" for the 
Russian Revolution, and just how they are doing it. The 
autocracy has adopted the theory of "consultation" 
between the tsar and the people. Desirous of consulting 
with a police-screened handful of persons elected by the 
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landowners and _ shopkeepers, the autocracy is 
beginning with desperate ferocity to suppress the 
revolution. Broader circles of the monarchist bourgeoisie 
are in favour of the theory of compromise between the 
tsar and the people (the Osvobozhdeniye League, or the 
Constitutional-"Democratic" Party). By this theory the 
bourgeoisie is showing its treachery to the revolution, its 
readiness first to support it and then to unite with the 
reactionaries against it. The Revolutionary proletariat, 
inasmuch as it is led by Social-Democracy, demands the 
sovereignty of the people, i.e., the complete destruction 
of the forces of reaction, and, above all, the actual 
overthrow of the tsarist government and its replacement 
by a provisional revolutionary government. The 
proletariat strives (often without being aware of it, but 
unswervingly and energetically) to win over the 
peasantry, and with the latter's assistance to carry 
forward the revolution to complete victory, despite the 
bourgeoisie's instability and treachery. 


The State Duma is undoubtedly a concession to the 
revolution, but a concession made (and this is still more 
indubitable) so as to suppress the Revolution and 
withhold a constitution. The bourgeois "compromisers" 
want to achieve a constitution so as to suppress the 
revolution; this desire of the liberal bourgeoisie, which 
is an inevitable result of its class position, has been most 
clearly expressed by Mr. Vinogradov (in Russkiye 
Vedomosti ). 
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The question now arises: under such circumstances, 
what is the significance of the decision to boycott the 
Duma, passed by the Union of Unions (see Proletary, 
No. 14), i.e., by the most comprehensive organisation of 
the bourgeois intelligentsia? By and large, the bourgeois 
intelligentsia also wants "a compromise". That is why, as 
Proletary has repeatedly pointed out, it too vacillates 
between reaction and revolution, between haggling and 
fighting, between a deal with the tsar and an uprising 
against him. Nor can it be otherwise, in view of the class 
position of the bourgeois intelligentsia. However, it 
would be a mistake to forget that this intelligentsia is 
more capable of expressing the essential interests of the 
bourgeois class as a whole, in their broadest 
implications, as distinct from the temporary and narrow 
interests of the bourgeoisie's "upper crust". The 
intelligentsia is more capable of expressing the interests 
of the masses of the petty bourgeoisie and the peasantry. 
With all its vacillations, it is therefore more capable of 
waging a revolutionary struggle against the autocracy, 
and, provided it draws closer to the people, it could 
become an important force in this struggle. Powerless by 
itself, it could nevertheless give quite considerable 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the peasantry just 
what they lack -- knowledge, programme, guidance, and 


organisation. 


Thus, the essence of the "boycott" idea, as it first arose in 
the Union of Unions, is that the big bourgeoisie's first 
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step towards consultation, towards compromise with 
the tsar has inevitably led to the petty-bourgeois 
intelligentsia's first step towards drawing close to the 
revolutionary people. The landlords and capitalists have 
swung to the right, while the bourgeois intelligentsia, 
representing the petty bourgeoisie, has swung to the left. 
The former are going to the tsar, although they have by 
no means given up their intention of threatening him 
again and again with the might of the people. The 
bourgeois intelligentsia is considering whether it should 
not rather go to the people, without as yet finally 
breaking with the theory of "compromise", and without 
fully taking the revolutionary path. 


Such is the essence of the boycott idea, which, as we have 
pointed out in Proletary, No. 12, arose among the 
bourgeois democrats. Only very short-sighted and 
superficial people could discern in this idea non- 
interference, absenteeism, abstention, and so on. The 
bourgeois intelligentsia need not abstain, since the high 
property qualification actually keeps it out of the State 
Duma. In its resolution on the boycott the bourgeois 
intelligentsia makes "the mobilisation of all the 
democratic elements of the country" its most important 
point. The bourgeois intelligentsia is the most active, 
resolute, and militant element of the 
OsvobozhdeniyeLeague, the Constitutional- 
"Democratic" Party. To accuse this intelligentsia of 
abstention, etc., because of its boycott idea, or even to 
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refuse to support its idea and to develop it means to 
display short-sightedness and thus play into the hands 
of the monarchist big bourgeoisie, whose organ, 
Osvobozhdeniye, has good reason to combat the idea of 
a boycott. 


Besides the general and basic considerations, the 
correctness of the view just outlined is supported by the 
valuable admissions of Mr. S. S. in Osvobozhdeniye, No. 
75. It is highly significant that Mr. S. S. describes 
advocates of the boycott idea as the "radical" group, and 
opponents of that idea as the "moderate" group. He 
accuses the former of a "Narodnaya Volya attitude", of 
repeating the mistakes of the "active revolutionary 
groups" (an accusation doing honour to those it is 
levelled against by Osvobozhdeniye ); about the latter he 
states flatly that they stand "between two fires", between 
the autocracy and the "social [sic !] revolution", poor Mr. 
S. S. being so terrified that he has very nearly mistaken 
the democratic republic for a social revolution! But the 
most valuable admission by Mr. S. S. is the following: for 
the radicals -- he says, comparing the Congress of the 
Union of Unions with the Zemstvo Congress -- 
"everything undoubtedly centred [mark this!] around 
the demand to amend the electoral system, whereas for 
the more moderate group the main interest lay in 
extending the rights of the Duma". 
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This sums up matters in a nutshell! Mr. S. S. has blurted 
out the innermost "thoughts" of the landlords and 
capitalists, which we have laid bare hundreds of times. 
Their "main interest" lies not in getting the people to take 
part in the elections (they are afraid of that), but in 
extending the rights of the Duma, i.e., in converting the 
assembly of the big bourgeoisie from a consultative into 
a legislative body. That is the crux of the matter. The big 
bourgeoisie will never be satisfied with a "consultative" 
Duma. Hence, the inevitability of constitutional conflicts 
in the State Duma. But the big bourgeoisie can never 
become a true and dependable supporter of people's 
sovereignty. It will always be taking the constitution (for 
itself) with one hand, and taking away the rights of the 
people, or opposing the extension of popular rights, with 
the other. The big bourgeoisie cannot 


but strive for a constitution that secures privileges for the 
big bourgeoisie. The radical intelligentsia cannot but 
strive to express the interests of the broader strata of the 
petty bourgeoisie and the peasantry. Once it got the bird 
in the hand the Right wing of bourgeois democracy 
immediately began to see reason, and, as we have seen, 
is already renouncing "illegal" congresses. The Left wing 
saw itself without even a bird in the hand; it saw that the 
landlords and capitalists, having taken advantage of the 
services of the "third element" (agitation, propaganda, 
organisation of the press, etc.), are now prepared to 
betray it, directing their efforts in the State Duma not 
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towards securing the people's rights but towards 
securing their own rights, which militate against those 
of the people. And now sensing incipient treachery the 
bourgeois intelligentsia brands the State Duma as an 
"audacious challenge" made by the government to all the 
peoples of Russia, declares a boycott, and counsels "the 
mobilisation of the democratic elements". 


Under such conditions the Social-Democrats would be 
playing the part of political simpletons if they were to 
attack the idea of a boycott. The revolutionary 
proletariat's unerring class instinct has prompted most 
of the comrades in Russia to adopt the idea of an active 
boycott. This means supporting the Left wing and 
drawing it closer to us, means endeavouring to single 
out the elements of revolutionary democracy, so as to 
strike at the autocracy together with them. The radical 
intelligentsia has held out a finger to us -- we must catch 
it by the hand! If the boycott is not mere bragging, if 
mobilisation is more than a word, if indignation at the 
audacious challenge is not just mummery, then you 
must break with the "compromisers", come over to the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people, and adopt, adopt 
in deed, the only consistent and integral slogans of 
revolutionary democracy -- an armed uprising, a 
revolutionary army, and a provisional revolutionary 
government. To make all those who indeed accept these 
slogans join us, and to pillory all who remain on the side 
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of the "compromisers" -- such is the only correct tactics 
of the revolutionary proletariat. 


Our new-Iskrists have failed to see both the class origin 
and the real political significance of the boycott idea, and 


have opened fire .. . into the air. Comrade Cherevanin 
writes in No. 108: "As is evident from the bulletins of the 
Don Committee and the St. Petersburg group, both these 
organisations [N. B.: Menshevik organisations. Note by 
the Proletary Editorial Board] have declared for the 
boycott. They consider participation in elections to such 
a Duma a disgrace, treason to the cause of the revolution, 
and they condemn in advance those liberals who will 
take part in the elections. Thus, the very possibility of 
making the State Duma a weapon of the democratic 
revolution is precluded, and agitation directed towards 
that end is evidently rejected." The words we have 
italicized reveal the mistake indicated just now. Those 
who rant against "non-intervention" are only obscuring 
the really important question of the methods of 
intervention. There are two methods of intervention, 
two types of slogans. The first method is: "increasing 
agitation tenfold, organising meetings everywhere, 
taking advantage of election meetings, even if we have 
to force our way into them, holding demonstrations, 
political strikes, and so on and so forth". (Proletary, No. 
12.) We have already explained the slogans of this 
campaign of agitation. The other method is: to demand 
"a revolutionary pledge to enter the State Duma for the 
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purpose of bringing about its transformation into a 
revolutionary assembly which will depose the autocracy 
and convene a_ constituent assembly" (Comrade 
Cherevanin in Iskra, No. 108), or "to bring pressure to 
bear on the electors so that only resolute advocates of 
democratic and free representation should be elected to 
the Duma" (Comrade Martov in the Vienna Arbeiter 
Zeitung ). 


It is just this difference in methods that reflects the 
difference in the "two tactics" of Social-Democracy. The 
opportunist wing of Social-Democracy is always 
inclined to "bring pressure to bear" on bourgeois 
democracy by demanding pledges from it. The 
revolutionary wing of Social-Democracy "brings 
pressure to bear” on bourgeois democracy and impels it 
to the left by condemning it for its shifts to the right, by 
spreading among the masses the slogan of a determined 
revolution. The theory of "demanding pledges", this 
famous Starover litmus-test theory, is sheer naiveté and 
can only serve to sow confusion among the proletariat 
and corrupt it. Whom will Comrade Cherevanin hold 
responsible for the carrying out of the “pledges” he has 
received? Perhaps God Almighty? Can it be that 
Comrade Cherevanin does not know that under the 
pressure of material class interests all pledges will go by 
the board? Is it not childishness on the part of the 
selfsame Comrade Cherevanin to think that the 
bourgeois deputies to the State Duma can be bound to 
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the revolutionary proletariat by means of "binding 
instructions"? And if Comrade Martov were to begin 
actually to carry out his plan he would have to announce 
to the working class that certain members of the given 
assembly of landlords are "resolute advocates of free and 
democratic representation!" To make — such 
announcements would mean sowing the greatest 
political corruption! 


And now note another thing: all these "revolutionary 
pledges" on the part of the Petrunkeviches, Rodichevs, 
and tutti quanti, all these "binding instructions", all these 
pledges "resolutely to support democratic and free 
representation" (could anyone have picked a more 
general, vague, and nebulous phrase?) would be 
demanded and given in the name of Social-Democracy 
and behind the proletariat's back. After all, this cannot 
be done openly, for even in free countries, where 
agitation is carried on openly, political figures are bound 
not so much by private deals as by party programmes; 
in our case we do not and shall not have definite and 
established parties at the elections to the State Duma! 
Just see, comrades of the new Iskra, what a mess you 
have again managed to get into: you keep repeating "the 
masses", "to the masses", "with the masses", "the 
initiative of the masses", but in fact your "plan" boils 
down to secret deals obliging Mr. Petrunkevich to be not 
a traitor to the revolution but its "resolute" advocate! 
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The new-Iskrists have themselves reduced their position 
to absurdity. No one, anywhere in Russia, even among 
their followers, would dream of concluding deals on the 
basis of those absurd "revolutionary pledges". No. This 
is not the way to intervene. You must intervene by 
ruthlessly branding the theory of compromise and the 
bourgeois compromisers, all those Petrunkeviches, etc. 
Expose their bourgeois betrayal of the revolution and 
unite the revolutionary forces for an uprising against the 
autocracy (and, to be on the safe side, against the Duma 
as well ) -- that is the only reliable method of really 
"pringing pressure to bear" on the Duma, of really 
paving the way for the victory of the revolution. It is only 
with such a slogan that we should intervene in the 
election campaign, not for electioneering purposes, 
deals, or pledges, but in order to preach insurrection. 
And it is only the real strength of the armed people that 
will enable us to take advantage of possible and 
probable future conflicts within the State Duma, or 
between the State Duma and the tsar, in the interests of 
the revolution (and not of a strictly bourgeois 
constitution). Less confidence in the State Duma, 
gentlemen, and more confidence in the forces of the 
proletariat which is now arming itself! 


We have now come to the slogan of the organisation of 
revolutionary self-government bodies. Let us examine it 
more closely. 
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In the first place it is wrong from a purely theoretical 
standpoint to give pre-eminence to the slogan of 
revolutionary self-government instead of the slogan of 
the people's sovereignty. The former bears on the 
administration, the second on the organisation of the 
state. The former is, therefore, compatible with the 
treacherous bourgeois theory of "compromise" (a self- 
governing people headed by the tsar, "who reigns but 
does not govern"); the latter is wholly incompatible with 
it. The first is acceptable to the Osvobozhdeniye League, 
the second is not. 


In the second place, it is utterly absurd to identify the 
organisation of revolutionary self-government with the 
organisation of a people's uprising. An uprising is civil 
war, and war requires an army, whereas self- 
government does not in itself require an army. There are 
countries with a system of self-government, but without 
an army. And revolutionary self-government does not 
require a revolutionary army where a revolution takes 
place in the Norwegian fashion: the king was "sacked" 
and a plebiscite held. But when the people are oppressed 
by a despotic government which relies on an army and 
starts civil war, then to identify revolutionary self- 
government with a revolutionary army, to advocate the 
former and to maintain silence about the latter, is almost 
indecent and signifies either betrayal of the revolution or 
the utmost stupidity. 
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Thirdly, history also confirms the truth (incidentally, a 
self-evident truth) that only the complete and decisive 
victory of an uprising can make it fully possible to 
establish genuine self-government. Would _ the 
municipal revolution in France in July 1789 have been 
possible if on July 14 the people of Paris, who had risen 
in arms, had not defeated the royal troops, taken the 
Bastille, and completely smashed the resistance of the 
autocracy? Or will the new Iskrists, perhaps, cite in this 
connection the example of the city of Montpellier, where 
the municipal revolution, the establishment of 
revolutionary local self-government took place 
peacefully, and a vote of thanks to the intendant was 
even passed for the kindness with which he had assisted 
in his own deposition? Does the new Iskra perhaps 
expect that during our Duma election campaign we shall 
thank the governors for having eliminated themselves 
before the capture of the Russian Bastilles? Is it not 
significant that in the France of 1789 the period of the 
municipal revolution took place when the emigration of 
reactionaries was under way, while in our country the 
slogan of revolutionary self-government instead of the 
slogan of an uprising is being advanced at a time when 
the emigration of revolutionaries is still going on? When 
a certain Russian high official was asked why an 
amnesty was not granted on August 6 he replied: "Why 
should we set free 10,000 people whom it took us 
considerable trouble to arrest and who tomorrow would 
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start a desperate struggle against us?" This dignitary 
reasoned intelligently, whereas those who speak about 
"revolutionary self-government" before the release of 
these 10,000 reasons unintelligently. 


Fourthly, present-day Russian life plainly shows the 
inadequacy of the slogan of "revolutionary self- 
government” and the need for a direct and definite 
slogan of insurrection. Consider what took place in 
Smolensk on August 2 (Old Style). The Municipal 
Council declared the billeting of the Cossacks contrary 
to law, stopped all payments to them, organised a city 
militia to protect the population, and appealed to the 
soldiers to refrain from violence against citizens. We 
should like to know whether our good new-Iskrists find 
this adequate. Should not this militia be regarded as a 
revolutionary army, as an organ of attack as well 


as of defence? -- and of attack not only against the 
Smolensk Cossack detachment, but against the 
autocratic government in general? Should not this idea 
of proclaiming a revolutionary army and its tasks be 
popularised? Can the administration of the city of 
Smolensk by genuine government of the people be 
considered secure until a revolutionary army has won a 
decisive victory over the tsarist army? 


Fifthly, the facts prove incontrovertibly that the slogan 
of revolutionary self-government instead of the slogan 
of insurrection, or as implying (?) the slogan of 
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insurrection, is not only "acceptable" to the 
Osvobozhdeniye League, but has actually been accepted 
by it. Take Osvobozhdeniye, No. 74. You will find there 
a sweeping condemnation of the "senseless and criminal 
advocacy of insurrection" and at the same time a plea for 
city militias and the establishment of local self- 
government bodies as elements of a future provisional 
government (cf. Proletary, No. 12). 


No matter how one approaches the question, it will 
invariably turn out that the new slogan of the new Iskra 
is an Osvobozhdeniye slogan. The Social-Democrats 
who either relegate to the background or reject a slogan 
calling for an armed uprising, a revolutionary army, and 
a provisional government in favour of one demanding 
the organisation of revolutionary self-government are 
trailing along in the wake of the monarchist bourgeoisie, 
instead of marching in the van of the revolutionary 
proletariat and peasantry. 


We are accused of stubbornly "hammering away" at the 
same slogans. We think such an accusation a 
compliment. For it is plainly our task to hammer away 
persistently at vital political slogans, while spreading the 
general truths of the Social-Democratic programme. We 
succeeded in giving the widest publicity to the "quartet" 
formula so repugnant to the liberals (universal and equal 
suffrage, direct elections and a secret ballot). We 
acquainted the masses of the working people with the 
"sextet" of political liberties (freedom of speech, 
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conscience, the press, assembly, association, and the 
right to strike). We must now repeat millions and 
billions of times the "trio" of immediate revolutionary 
tasks (an armed uprising, a revolutionary army, and a 
provisional revolutionary government). The popular 
forces which will accomplish these tasks are shooting up 


spontaneously, not only with every day but with every 
hour that passes. Attempted uprisings are becoming 
more frequent, their organisation is growing, and 
arming is proceeding apace. From the ranks of the 
workers and peasants clad in rustic coats, city suits, and 
uniforms nameless heroes are emerging, people fused 
with the mass and ever more deeply imbued with a 
noble obsession to liberate the people. It is our business 
to see to it that all these rivulets merge into a mighty 
torrent, that the light of a class-conscious, direct, clear, 
and precise revolutionary programme of our immediate 
tasks be thrown on the spontaneous movement, 
multiplying its strength tenfold. 


To sum up. Our tactics with regard to the State Duma 
may be formulated in five points: 1) intensified agitation 
in connection with the State Duma Act and the elections 
to the Duma, the organisation of meetings, utilisation of 
the election campaign, demonstrations, etc., etc.; 2) the 
centring of this entire agitational campaign on slogans 
calling for an insurrection, a revolutionary army, and a 
provisional revolutionary government; popularisation 


of the programme of this provisional government; 3) 
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gaining the adherence for the promotion of this agitation 
and of the armed struggle of all revolutionary 
democratic elements, and of such elements only, ie., 
only those who accept the above-mentioned slogans in 
deed; 4) support of the boycott idea, which arose among 
the Left-wing bourgeois democrats, with the purpose of 
making it an active boycott in the sense of the most 
widespread agitation as described above; winning over 
the Left-wing representatives of bourgeois democracy to 
the revolutionary-democratic programme and_ to 
activities which will draw them closer to the petty 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry; 5) ruthless exposure of 
the bourgeois theory of "compromise" and the bourgeois 
"compromisers", and their denunciation to the broadest 
masses of workers and peasants; making public and 
explaining every treacherous and irresolute step they 
take, both before and after they enter the Duma; warning 
the working class against these bourgeois betrayers of 
the revolution 
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PLAYING AT PARLIAMENTARIANISM 
From V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition, 


We have on repeated occasions (in Proletary, No. 12, 
before promulgation of the State Duma Act, and in Nos. 
14 to 17 after August 6) enlarged on our tactics with 
regard to the State Duma, and now we must consider 
them anew in their relation to the new views expressed 
by Parvus (special reprint from Iskra, No. 110, the article: 
"Social-Democracy and the State Duma’). 


Let us first follow Parvus's main arguments step by step. 
He begins his article by stating, "We must fight to the last 
against a packed parliament, that mixture of baseness 
and paltriness", and to this true statement he 
immediately adds the following, which is no less true: 
"We can overthrow the State Duma... only by a popular 
uprising. Likewise, it is only by a popular uprising that 
we can force the government to change the election laws 
and extend the rights of the Duma." Excellent. What, it 
may be asked, should be our slogans of agitation with 
regard to the State Duma? What are the main and 
particularly important forms of organisation for the 
struggle against the mixture of baseness and paltriness? 
Parvus puts the question in essentially the same way 
when he says: "What we, for our part, can contribute to 
the preparation of an uprising is agitation and 
organisation." And here is how he answers the first part 
of this question, about the attitude to election meetings. 
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"If we interfere with these meetings,” writes Parvus, "if 
we disrupt them, we shall merely be rendering a service 
to the government." 


So Parvus is opposed to having the workers interfere 
with the attempts of a handful of landlords and 
merchants to limit the subject of discussion at election 
meetings to the base and paltry State Duma? He is 
against workers taking advantage of the election 
meetings in order to criticise the "base" State Duma and 
to expound their Social-Democratic views and _ their 
slogans? 


So it seems, but, immediately after the sentence quoted, 
Parvus states something that is already quite different. 
"What is not given to the workers voluntarily," we read 
in his article, "they must take by force. They must show 
up at assemblies of voters en masse and transform them 
into workers' meetings. " (The italics in the quotations 
are ours throughout -- Editorial Board of "Proletary ".) 
"Instead of discussing whether to elect Ivan Fomich or 
Foma Ivanich, they will put political questions on the 
agenda." (Parvus probably wanted to say Social- 
Democratic questions, for the question of the election of 
Ivan or Foma is also a political question.) "At these 
meetings we can discuss the policy of the government, 
the tactics of the liberals, the class struggle, and the State 
Duma itself. All this will lead to the masses becoming 


revolutionised." 
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Now see how it all works out in Parvus's article. On the 
one hand, we must not interfere with the meetings of the 
Trubetskois, Petrunkeviches, and Stakhoviches. At the 
end of his article Parvus definitely condemns the idea of 
a boycott. On the other hand, we must show up at the 
meetings 1) by force; 2) "transform " the meetings of the 
Petrunkeviches and Stakhoviches into "workers' 
meetings"; 3) instead of discussing the question for 
which the meetings have been called (whether to elect 
Foma or Ivan?), we must discuss our Social-Democratic 
questions -- the class struggle, socialism, and, of course, 
the need for a popular uprising, the requisites for it, its 
aims, means and methods, weapons, and its organs, 
such as a revolutionary army and a revolutionary 
government. We say "of course", for even though he did 
not say a word about preaching insurrection at the 
election meetings, Parvus himself acknowledged at the 
outset that we must fight to the last and that we can 
attain our immediate objects only by means of an 
uprising. 


It is obvious that Parvus has got into a tangle. He fights 
against the idea of a boycott, does not advise interfering 
with meetings and disrupting them, and_ yet 
simultaneously, side by side with this, he advises 
breaking into meetings by force (does this not mean 
"disrupting"?), transforming them into  workers' 
meetings (does this not mean "interfering" with the 
Petrunkeviches and Stakhoviches?), and discussing not 
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the Duma, but our own _ Social-Democratic, 
revolutionary questions, which the Petrunkeviches do 
not want to discuss seriously, but which the workers and 
class-conscious peasants are very eager to discuss, and 
undoubtedly will discuss. 


Why has Parvus got into such a tangle? Because he has 
failed to understand the point at issue. He set out to fight 
against the idea of a boycott, imagining that a boycott 
means mere abstention, rejection of the idea of utilising 
election meetings for the purposes of our agitation. Yet 
no one, even in the legal press, let alone the illegal press, 
advocates such a passive boycott. Parvus reveals utter 
ignorance of Russian political problems when he 
confuses a passive and an active boycott, when, in 
discussing the boycott, he does not devote a single word 
to an analysis of the second kind of boycott. 


We have more than once spoken of the conventional 
meaning of the term "an active boycott", and stated that 
there is no need for the workers to boycott the Duma, 
since the Duma itself is boycotting them. We, however, 
clearly defined the real content of this conventional term 
from the very outset, as far back as a month and a half 
ago, when we wrote in Proletary, No. 12, prior to the 
promulgation of the State Duma Act: "As distinct from 
passive abstention, an active boycott should imply 
increasing agitation tenfold, organising meetings 
everywhere, taking advantage of election meetings, 
even if we have to force our way into them, holding 
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demonstrations, political strikes, and so on and so forth." 


mm 


And somewhat further: "An active boycott" (we give 
this term in quotation marks as a conventional term) 
"means agitation, recruiting, organising the 
revolutionary forces on a larger scale, with redoubled 


energy and bringing triple pressure to bear."[*] 


This is expressed so clearly that only people completely 
alien to Russian political problems could fail to 
understand it, or people with hopelessly confused 
thinking, Konfusionsrathe ("councillors of confusion"), 
as the Germans say. 


Now then, what is it that Parvus really wants? When he 
advises breaking into election meetings by force, 
transforming them into workers’ meetings, discussing 
Social-Democratic questions and insurrection, "instead 
of discussing whether to elect Ivan Fomich or Foma 
Ivanich" (note "instead of" and not "together with, in 
addition to"), what he is advising is an active boycott. As 
you see, Parvus met with a slight mishap: he was 
heading for one door, but stumbled through another. He 
declared war on the idea of a boycott, but himself 
declared (on the question of election meetings) in favour 
of an active boycott, ie., the only kind of boycott that 
was discussed in the Russian political press. 


Of course, Parvus may object that conventional terms are 
not binding on him. Formally, such an objection would 
be justified, but it is worthless in essence. One must 
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surely know what is under discussion. We are not going 
to quibble about words, but here we are dealing with 
political terms which have already taken root in Russia, 
on the scene of action -- a fait accompli that must be 
reckoned with. Any Social-Democratic writer abroad 
who took it into his head to ignore slogans which 
develop on the scene of action would merely be 
displaying narrow-minded and sterile literary conceit. 
We repeat: no one in Russia ever spoke, and no one ever 
wrote in the revolutionary press, of any other boycott 
but an active one. Parvus might be fully entitled to 
criticise the term, reject its conventional meaning, or 
interpret it differently, etc., but to ignore it, or to distort 
the meaning it has already acquired, means confusing 
the issue. 


We have pointed out above that Parvus says "not 
together with" but "instead of". What Parvus advises is 
not bringing forward our Social-Democratic questions 
and the question of an uprising together with that of 
having Foma or Ivan elected, but bringing forward the 
question of the class struggle and an uprising instead of 
the question of elections. This distinction between "not 
together with" and "instead of" is highly significant and 
calls for attention, the more so that, as is shown by the 
further content of his article, it might have entered 
Parvus's head to change the wording and say: not 
instead of but together with. 
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We must consider two questions: 1) Is it possible to 
discuss, at election meetings, the election of Ivan or of 
Foma "together with" the class struggle, socialism, and 
insurrection? 2) If that is possible, should the former 
and the latter questions be discussed together, or the 
latter in place of the former? Anyone who is familiar 
with Russian conditions will scarcely be at a loss in 
replying to these two questions. Getting into election 
meetings and transforming them into workers' meetings 
calls for the use of force, i.e., crushing the resistance of 
the police and the military first of all. In the more or less 
important workers’ centres (and it is only there that the 
workers’ Social-Democratic Party can count on leading a 
really broad, popular movement), the resistance of the 
police and the military will be most serious. It would be 
plain folly on our part to shut our eyes to this. Parvus 
himself says that the "election agitation may at any 
moment turn into a revolutionary uprising". If that is so, 
then it is our duty to take stock of our forces and adapt 
them to this very task of insurrection, and not to the task 
of furthering the election of Foma as against Ivan to the 
State Duma. If that is so, the main and central slogan of 
our entire Duma campaign of agitation should be one 
calling for an insurrection, a revolutionary army, and a 
revolutionary government. If that is so, then it is our 
duty, before and above all else, to advocate and explain 
these very slogans at each and every meeting. Hence, 
Parvus once again blows up his own argument in, on the 
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one hand, expecting an uprising "at any moment", and, 
on the other, maintaining complete silence about 
propaganda of insurrection and an analysis of its 
prerequisites, methods, and organs as the "mainspring" 
of the Duma campaign. 


To proceed. Let us consider another contingency, 
possible in individual centres, especially the smaller. Let 
us assume that attempts to force our way into meetings 
do not give rise to a serious struggle against the 
government, or go so far as an insurrection. Let us 
assume that in individual instances these attempts are 
crowned with success. In that case, we must in the first 
place not lose sight of an institution called martial law. 
To every partial victory of the people over the police and 
the military, the government retaliates, as is probably 
known even to Parvus, by proclaiming martial 
law. Does this prospect frighten us? No, because it is a 
step that brings the uprising nearer and renders the 
entire struggle in general more acute. Does it frighten 
the Zemstvos and the Duma electors generally? It 
undoubtedly does, for it would facilitate the arrest of the 
Milyukovs, for it provides the government with pretexts 
for banning some election meetings, and perhaps all 
meetings and the whole Duma to boot! Consequently, it 
all boils down again to the fact that some want an 
uprising, advocate it, make preparations for it, agitate 
for it, organise insurrectionary detachments, etc., 
whereas others do not want an uprising, struggle against 
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the idea of insurrection, condemn the advocacy of 
insurrection as mad and criminal, etc. Is Parvus really 
ignorant of the fact that these "others" are all 
Osvobozhdeniye League members, i.e, even the 
extreme Left wing of the bourgeois democrats who may 
get into the Duma?? 


And (this in the second place) if Parvus does know this, 
then he must also know the following. Resistance to 
forcible entry into election meetings and to their 
transformation into workers' meetings will be offered 
not only (and sometimes even not so much) by the police 
and the military but by the Zemstvo 
and"Osvobozhdeniye " people themselves. Only infants 
can shut their eyes to this. The Zemstvo and the 
Osvobozhdeniye people pose the question more clearly 
and directly than some Social-Democrats do: either 
prepare an uprising and make it the hub of our agitation 
and all our work, or go over to the Duma platform and 
make it the basis of all political struggle. The Zemstvo 
and Osvobozhdeniye people have already solved this 
question, as we have often pointed out and emphasised 
in Proletary, beginning with No. 12. They call meetings 
precisely and solely in order to discuss the election of 
Foma or Ivan, Petrunkevich or Stakhovich, and to adopt 
a programme of "struggle" ("struggle” in quotation 
marks, struggle while wearing a lackey's white gloves) 
based on the Duma, and not on insurrection. The 
Zemstvo and Osvobozhdeniye people (we are linking 
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the two together purposely, for there are no grounds for 
drawing any political distinction between them) will 
certainly not be averse to admitting revolutionaries 
and Social-Democrats to a meeting of theirs (only when 
and where this can be done without recourse to any 
considerable degree of force!!), if they can find among 
them stupid people who are ready to promise "support" 
to Foma as against Ivan, to Petrunkevich as against 
Stakhovich. But the Zemstvos will never tolerate any 
attempts to have their meetings transformed into 
workers’ meetings, to have their meetings turned into 
revolutionary mass meetings, to make open and direct 
appeals for armed insurrection from their tribune. It is 
even somewhat awkward to go into elaborate 
explanations of this obvious truth, but it has to be 
masticated for the benefit of Parvus and Iskra. The 
Zemstvo and Osvobozhdeniye people will inevitably 
resist such use being made of their meetings, although 
these bourgeois hagglers will of course offer resistance 
not by force, but by safer, "peaceful", and circuitous 
means. They will enter into no deals with people who 
promise them "popular" support for Petrunkevich 
against Stakhovich, for Stakhovich against Gringmut, 
otherwise than on condition that election meetings are 
not turned into workers’ meetings, that their platform is 
not used for a call to insurrection. If they learn that 
workers are coming to their meetings (and they almost 
always will find this out, since one cannot conceal a mass 
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demonstration) some of them will straightaway inform 
the authorities, others will take to urging the Social- 
Democrats to refrain, a third group will hasten to assure 
the Governor that "they are not to blame", that they want 
a Duma, want to enter the Duma, and that they have 
always, through their "faithful colleague" Mr. Struve, 
condemned the "mad and criminal" advocacy of 
insurrection; a fourth group will advise changing the 
time and plane of the meeting; a fifth group, those who 
are "bolder" and shrewder politically, will discreetly say 
that they will be delighted to hear the workers, will 
thank the Social-Democratic speaker, will scrape and 
bow to the "people", will make high-flown, pretentious, 
and emotion-charged speeches assuring each and all 
that they are always for the people, heart and soul for the 
people, that they are with the people and not with the 
tsar, that "their" Petrunkevich said so a long time ago, 
that they "fully agree" with the Social-Democratic 
speaker about the "baseness and paltriness" of the State 
Duma, but that it is necessary, in the splendid words of 
that highly esteemed parliamentarian, Parvus, who so 
appropriately transplants to non-parliamentary Russia 
the parliamentary patterns of the Vollmar alliances 
between the Social-Democrats and the Catholics -- that it 
is necessary "not to interfere with the election campaign, 
but rather to extend it"; extending it means not 
senselessly jeopardising the fate of the State Duma, but 
getting the whole people to "support" Foma's election 
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instead of Ivan's, the election of Petrunkevich and 
Rodichev instead of Stakhovich, Stakhovich instead of 
Gringmut, and so on. 


In a word, the more stupid and the more cowardly the 
Zemstvos will be, the less chance will there be of their 
listening to Parvus at their election meeting. The more 
intelligent and bolder the Zemstvo people, the more 
chance of that will there be, and also the more chances, 
that, in his role of supporter of Foma against Ivan, 
Parvus will have proved the dupe. 


No, my dear Parvus!So long as there is no 
parliamentin Russia,applying the _ tactics’ of 
parliamentarianism to Russia means so much 
unbecoming playing at parliamentarianism, means 
turning into hangers-on to the landlords, instead of 
being leaders of the revolutionary workers and 
politically conscious peasants. To enter into secret deals 
with the Rodichevs and the Petrunkeviches about 
support for them against Stakhovich, as a substitute for 
temporary agreements between open political parties, 
which are non-existent in our country, means sowing 


corruption in the workers' midst. 


To the direct and clear slogan of the Zemstvo and 
Osvobozhdeniye people -- down with criminal advocacy 
of insurrection, let us work in the Duma and through the 
Duma -- we must reply with our direct and clear slogan 
-- down with the bourgeois betrayers of liberty, the 
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Osvobozhdeniye gentry and their like, down with the 
Duma, and hail the armed uprising! 


To combine the insurrection slogan and "participation" 
in the elections of Foma or Ivan means introducing utter 
confusion, under the pretext of "comprehensiveness" 
and "multiformity" of agitation, and "flexibility" and 
"responsiveness" of slogans; in practice such a 
combination amounts to Manilovism. In _ practice, 
Parvus's and Martov's appearance before the Zemstvos 
in "support" of Petrunkevich against Stakhovich 
(admitting the possibility of exceptional cases when such 
an appearance would be at all feasible) will not be an 
open appearance before the mass of the people, but the 
backstage appearance of a duped leader of the workers 
before a handful of betrayers of the workers. From the 
standpoint of theory or of the general principles of our 
tactics, to combine these slogans now, at the given 
moment, is a variety of parliamentary cretinism. For us 
revolutionary Social-Democrats insurrection is not an 
absolute slogan, but a concrete one. We put it off in 1897, 
in 1902 we put it forward in the sense of general 
preparations, and only after January 9, 1905, did we 
advance it as a direct appeal. We do not forget that Marx 
was in favour of an uprising in 1848, whereas in 1850 he 
condemned the ravings and phrase-mongering about an 
uprising; that before the war of 1870-71 Liebknecht 
denounced participation in the Reichstag, whereas after 
the war he participated in it himself. We at once stated 
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in Proletary, No. 12, that it would be ridiculous to 
renounce for the future all struggle based on the Duma. 
We know that not only a parliament but even a travesty 
of a parliament may, when the conditions for an uprising 
are lacking, become the focal point of all our agitation for 
the entire period when an uprising is out of the question. 


However, we demand a clear and precise presentation 
of the question. If you think that the period of 
insurrection is over in Russia -- say so, and uphold your 
opinion openly. We shall appraise and discuss it 
thoroughly and calmly, from every angle, from the 
standpoint of the concrete conditions. But when you 
yourselves talk of the possibility of an uprising "at any 
moment" and of its necessity -- then we denounce, and 
shall continue to denounce as miserable Manilovism, all 
the various disquisitions against an active boycott of the 
Duma. If an uprising is possible and necessary, then that 
is precisely what we must make the central slogan of the 
whole of our campaign around the Duma; then we must 
expose the venal soul of a "Frankfort Parliament 
windbag" in every Osvobozhdeniye adherent who 
shuns this slogan of insurrection. If an uprising is 
possible and necessary, that means there can be no legal 
centre for a legal struggle for the aims of the uprising, 
nor can Manilov-like phrase-mongering take its place. 
If an uprising is possible and necessary, it means that 
the government "has placed the bayonet as the main 


point on the agenda ", has launched civil war, 
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proclaimed martial law as a form of counter-criticism of 
democratic criticism; under such circumstances, to take 
the "near-parliamentary" signboard of the State Duma 
seriously, to begin to play a shady and furtive two-some 
at parliamentarianism with the Petrunkeviches, means 
substituting the political chicanery of clowning 
intellectuals for the policy of the revolutionary 
proletariat. 


Now then, what is it that Parvus really wants? When he 
advises breaking into election meetings by force, 
transforming them into workers' meetings, discussing 
Social-Democratic questions and insurrection, "instead 
of discussing whether to elect Ivan Fomich or Foma 
Ivanich" (note "instead of" and not "together with, in 
addition to"), what he is advising is an active boycott. As 
you see, Parvus met with a slight mishap: he was 
heading for one door, but stumbled through another. He 
declared war on the idea of a boycott, but himself 
declared (on the question of election meetings) in favour 
of an active boycott, ie., the only kind of boycott that 
was discussed in the Russian political press. 


Of course, Parvus may object that conventional terms are 
not binding on him. Formally, such an objection would 
be justified, but it is worthless in essence. One must 
surely know what is under discussion. We are not going 
to quibble about words, but here we are dealing with 
political terms which have already taken root in Russia, 
on the scene of action -- a fait accompli that must be 
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reckoned with. Any Social-Democratic writer abroad 
who took it into his head to ignore slogans which 
develop on the scene of action would merely be 
displaying narrow-minded and sterile literary conceit. 
We repeat: no one in Russia ever spoke, and no one ever 
wrote in the revolutionary press, of any other boycott 
but an active one. Parvus might be fully entitled to 
criticise the term, reject its conventional meaning, or 
interpret it differently, etc., but to ignore it, or to distort 
the meaning it has already acquired, means confusing 
the issue. 


We have pointed out above that Parvus says "not 
together with" but "instead of". What Parvus advises is 
not bringing forward our Social-Democratic questions 
and the question of an uprising together with that of 
having Foma or Ivan elected, but bringing forward the 
question of the class struggle and an uprising instead of 
the question of elections. This distinction between "not 
together with" and "instead of" is highly significant and 
calls for attention, the more so that, as is shown by the 
further content of his article, it might have entered 
Parvus's head to change the wording and say: not 
instead of but together with. 


We must consider two questions: 1) Is it possible to 
discuss, at election meetings, the election of Ivan or of 
Foma "together with" the class struggle, socialism, and 
insurrection? 2) If that is possible, should the former and 
the latter questions be discussed together, or the latter in 
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place of the former? Anyone who is familiar with 
Russian conditions will scarcely be at a loss in replying 
to these two questions. Getting into election meetings 
and transforming them into workers’ meetings calls for 
the use of force, i.e., crushing the resistance of the police 
and the military first of all. In the more or less important 
workers’ centres (and it is only there that the workers' 
Social-Democratic Party can count on leading a really 
broad, popular movement), the resistance of the police 
and the military will be most serious. It would be plain 
folly on our part to shut our eyes to this. Parvus himself 
says that the "election agitation may at any moment turn 
into a revolutionary uprising". If that is so, then it is our 
duty to take stock of our forces and adapt them to this 
very task of insurrection, and not to the task of 
furthering the election of Foma as against Ivan to the 
State Duma. If that is so, the main and central slogan of 
our entire Duma campaign of agitation should be one 
calling for an insurrection, a revolutionary army, and a 
revolutionary government. If that is so, then it is our 
duty, before and above all else, to advocate and explain 
these very slogans at each and every meeting. Hence, 
Parvus once again blows up his own argument in, on the 
one hand, expecting an uprising "at any moment", and, 
on the other, maintaining complete silence about 
propaganda of insurrection and an analysis of its 
prerequisites, methods, and organs as the "mainspring" 
of the Duma campaign. 
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To proceed. Let us consider another contingency, 
possible in individual centres, especially the smaller. Let 
us assume that attempts to force our way into meetings 
do not give rise to a serious struggle against the 
government, or go so far as an insurrection. Let us 
assume that in individual instances these attempts are 
crowned with success. In that case, we must in the first 
place not lose sight of an institution called martial law. 
To every partial victory of the people over the police and 
the military, the government retaliates, as is probably 
known even to Parvus, by proclaiming martial law. Does 
this prospect frighten us? No, because it is a step that 
brings the uprising nearer and renders the entire 
struggle in general more acute. Does it frighten the 
Zemstvos and the Duma electors generally? It 
undoubtedly does, for it would facilitate the arrest of the 
Milyukovs, for it provides the government with pretexts 
for banning some election meetings, and perhaps all 
meetings and the whole Duma to boot! Consequently, it 
all boils down again to the fact that some want an 
uprising, advocate it, make preparations for it, agitate 
for it, organise insurrectionary detachments, etc., 
whereas others do not want an uprising, struggle against 
the idea of insurrection, condemn the advocacy of 
insurrection as mad and criminal, etc. Is Parvus really 
ignorant of the fact that these "others" are all 
Osvobozhdeniye League members, i.e., even the 
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extreme Left wing of the bourgeois democrats who may 
get into the Duma?? 


And (this in the second place) if Parvus does know this, 
then he must also know the following. Resistance to 
forcible entry into election meetings and to their 
transformation into workers' meetings will be offered 
not only (and sometimes even not so much) by the police 
and the military but by the Zemstvo and 
"Osvobozhdeniye " people themselves. Only infants can 
shut their eyes to this. The Zemstvo and _ the 
Osvobozhdeniye people pose the question more clearly 
and directly than some Social-Democrats do: either 
prepare an uprising and make it the hub of our agitation 
and all our work, or go over to the Duma platform and 
make it the basis of all political struggle. The Zemstvo 
and Osvobozhdeniye people have already solved this 
question, as we have often pointed out and emphasised 
in Proletary, beginning with No. 12. They call meetings 
precisely and solely in order to discuss the election of 
Foma or Ivan, Petrunkevich or Stakhovich, and to adopt 
a programme of "struggle" ("struggle” in quotation 
marks, struggle while wearing a lackey's white gloves) 
based on the Duma, and not on insurrection. The 
Zemstvo and Osvobozhdeniye people (we are linking 
the two together purposely, for there are no grounds for 
drawing any political distinction between them) will 
certainly not be averse to admitting revolutionaries and 
Social-Democrats to a meeting of theirs (only when and 
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where this can be done without recourse to any 
considerable degree of force!!), if they can find among 
them stupid people who are ready to promise "support" 
to Foma as against Ivan, to Petrunkevich as against 
Stakhovich. But the Zemstvos will never tolerate any 
attempts to have their meetings transformed into 
workers’ meetings, to have their meetings turned into 
revolutionary mass meetings, to make open and direct 
appeals for armed insurrection from their tribune. It is 
even somewhat awkward to go into elaborate 
explanations of this obvious truth, but it has to be 
masticated for the benefit of Parvus and Iskra. The 
Zemstvo and Osvobozhdeniye people will inevitably 
resist such use being made of their meetings, although 
these bourgeois hagglers will of course offer resistance 
not by force, but by safer, "peaceful", and circuitous 
means. They will enter into no deals with people who 
promise them "popular" support for Petrunkevich 
against Stakhovich, for Stakhovich against Gringmut, 
otherwise than on condition that election meetings are 
not turned into workers’ meetings, that their platform is 
not used for a call to insurrection. If they learn that 
workers are coming to their meetings (and they almost 
always will find this out, since one cannot conceal a mass 
demonstration) some of them will straightaway inform 
the authorities, others will take to urging the Social- 
Democrats to refrain, a third group will hasten to assure 
the Governor that "they are not to blame", that they want 
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a Duma, want to enter the Duma, and that they have 
always, through their "faithful colleague" Mr. Struve, 
condemned the "mad and criminal" advocacy of 
insurrection; a fourth group will advise changing the 
time and plane of the meeting; a fifth group, those who 
are "bolder" and shrewder politically, will discreetly say 
that they will be delighted to hear the workers, will 
thank the Social-Democratic speaker, will scrape and 
bow to the "people", will make high-flown, pretentious, 
and emotion-charged speeches assuring each and all 
that they are always for the people, heart and soul for the 
people, that they are with the people and not with the 
tsar, that "their" Petrunkevich said so a long time ago, 
that they "fully agree" with the Social-Democratic 
speaker about the "baseness and paltriness" of the State 
Duma, but that it is necessary, in the splendid words of 
that highly esteemed parliamentarian, Parvus, who so 
appropriately transplants to non-parliamentary Russia 
the parliamentary patterns of the Vollmar alliances 
between the Social-Democrats and the Catholics -- that it 
is necessary "not to interfere with the election campaign, 
but rather to extend it"; extending it means not 
senselessly jeopardising the fate of the State Duma, but 
getting the whole people to "support" Foma's election 
instead of Ivan's, the election of Petrunkevich and 
Rodichev instead of Stakhovich, Stakhovich instead of 
Gringmut, and so on. 
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In a word, the more stupid and the more cowardly the 
Zemstvos will be, the less chance will there be of their 
listening to Parvus at their election meeting. The more 
intelligent and bolder the Zemstvo people, the more 
chance of that will there be, and also the more chances, 
that, in his role of supporter of Foma against Ivan, 
Parvus will have proved the dupe. 


No, my dear Parvus! So long as there is no parliament in 
Russia, applying the tactics of parliamentarianism to 
Russia means so much unbecoming playing at 
parliamentarianism, means turning into hangers-on to 
the landlords, instead of being leaders of the 
revolutionary workers and_ politically conscious 
peasants. To enter into secret deals with the Rodichevs 
and the Petrunkeviches about support for them against 
Stakhovich, as a substitute for temporary agreements 
between open political parties, which are non-existent in 
our country, means sowing corruption in the workers' 
midst. 


To the direct and clear slogan of the Zemstvo and 
Osvobozhdeniye people -- down with criminal advocacy 
of insurrection, let us work in the Duma and through the 
Duma -- we must reply with our direct and clear slogan 
-- down with the bourgeois betrayers of liberty, the 
Osvobozhdeniye gentry and their like, down with the 
Duma, and hail the armed uprising! 
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To combine the insurrection slogan and "participation" 
in the elections of Foma or Ivan means introducing utter 
confusion, under the pretext of "comprehensiveness" 
and "multiformity" of agitation, and "flexibility" and 
"responsiveness" of slogans; in practice such a 
combination amounts to Manilovism. In _ practice, 
Parvus's and Martov's appearance before the Zemstvos 
in "support" of Petrunkevich against Stakhovich 
(admitting the possibility of exceptional cases when such 
an appearance would be at all feasible) will not be an 
open appearance before the mass of the people, but the 
backstage appearance of a duped leader of the workers 
before a handful of betrayers of the workers. From the 
standpoint of theory or of the general principles of our 
tactics, to combine these slogans now, at the given 
moment, is a variety of parliamentary cretinism. For us 
revolutionary Social-Democrats insurrection is not an 
absolute slogan, but a concrete one. We put it off in 1897, 
in 1902 we put it forward in the sense of general 
preparations, and only after January 9, 1905, did we 
advance it as a direct appeal. We do not forget that Marx 
was in favour of an uprising in 1848, whereas in 1850 he 
condemned the ravings and phrase-mongering about an 
uprising; that before the war of 1870-71 Liebknecht 
denounced participation in the Reichstag, whereas after 
the war he participated in it himself. We at once stated 
in Proletary, No. 12, that it would be ridiculous to 
renounce for the future all struggle based on the Duma. 
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We know that not only a parliament but even a travesty 
of a parliament may, when the conditions for an uprising 
are lacking, become the focal point of all our agitation for 
the entire period when an uprising is out of the question. 


However, we demand a clear and precise presentation 
of the question. If you think that the period of 
insurrection is over in Russia -- say so, and uphold your 
opinion openly. We shall appraise and discuss it 
thoroughly and calmly, from every angle, from the 
standpoint of the concrete conditions. But when you 
yourselves talk of the possibility of an uprising "at any 
moment" and of its necessity -- then we denounce, and 
shall continue to denounce as miserable Manilovism, all 
the various disquisitions against an active boycott of the 
Duma. If an uprising is possible and necessary, then that 
is precisely what we must make the central slogan of the 
whole of our campaign around the Duma; then we must 
expose the venal soul of a "Frankfort Parliament 
windbag" in every Osvobozhdeniye adherent who 
shuns this slogan of insurrection. If an uprising is 
possible and necessary, that means there can be no legal 
centre for a legal struggle for the aims of the uprising, 
nor can Manilov-like phrase-mongering take its place. If 
an uprising is possible and necessary, it means that the 
government "has placed the bayonet as the main point 


on the agenda ", has launched civil war, proclaimed 
martial law as a form of counter-criticism of democratic 


criticism; under such circumstances, to take the "near- 
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parliamentary" signboard of the State Duma seriously, 
to begin to play a shady and furtive two-some at 
parliamentarianism with the Petrunkeviches, means 
substituting the political chicanery of clowning 
intellectuals for the policy of the revolutionary 
proletariat. 


Having shown the basic falsity of Parvus's position, we 
can deal only briefly with a few of the most glaring 
manifestations of this falsity. Parvus writes: "Before the 
elections or after the elections, a legal basis for the 
existence of political parties is created in connection with 
the State Duma." That is not true. What is actually being 
created now is a "legal basis" for governmental 
manipulation of elections. That basis is termed: 1) the 
Rural Superintendent (peasant elections are entirely 
under his thumb); 2) the secret police (the arrest of 
Milyukov); 3) martial law. When a "legal basis for the 
existence of political parties" (including the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party) is created in fact, and 
not in the language of journalists, then we shall have to 
reconsider the whole question of insurrection, for to us 
insurrection is only one of the important means, but one 
that is not always obligatory, of clearing the way for the 
struggle for socialism. 


"It is necessary to come out immediately, not as 
individual social groups, not as lawyers, engineers, or 
Zemstvo members, but as liberal, democratic, Social- 
Democratic, parties -- officially and openly. The 
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representatives of the various tendencies could come to 
an agreement among themselves in this respect, just as 
agreements are made between the various parties in a 


parliament." 


Yes, this they can do, only not openly but in secret, for if 
Parvus has forgotten Trepov, Trepov has not forgotten 
Parvus. What Parvus terms a parliamentary agreement 
(sometimes indispensable to Social-Democrats in a 
parliamentary country) is in present-day Russia, in 
September 1905, the most contemptible playing at 


parliamentarianism. 


The betrayers of the revolution are now making an 
agreement between the Osvobozhdeniye supporters and 
the revolutionaries their prime objective; the supporters 
of revolution -- an agreement between the Social- 
Democrats and all revolutionary democrats, i.e., 
supporters of an uprising. If the new Iskra, Parvus, and 
Plekhanov[*] now enter into a _ "parliamentary" 
agreement with the Osvobozhdeniye group (about the 
latter forming a party -- see above, the article entitled 
"Friends Meet"), we shall publicly declare that these 
Social-Democrats have lost all sense of reality and must 
go by the board. We shall then conclude an agreement 
with the revolutionary democrats on the basis of joint 
agitation for an uprising, for its preparation, and 
accomplishment. 
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We have already shown, in an analysis of the new-Iskra 
resolutions (Lenin: Two Tactics), that Iskra_ is 
descending to the level of the liberal landlord, whereas 
Proletary is raising and inspiring the revolutionary 
peasant.*** 


"Each party should organise its own election committee 
for the conduct of the election campaign throughout the 
country. The parties should agree among themselves 
about practical measures for extending freedom of 
speech, of assembly, and so forth, during the elections. 
They should bind themselves by joint political 
responsibility" (just listen, fellow-workers! The new- 
Iskra group want to bind you to the Petrunkeviches! 
Down with the Petrunkeviches and the new-Iskrists!) "so 
that if an official representative of any political party is 
prosecuted as such by the police or is condemned in 
court, the representatives of all the other [!] parties 
should declare their solidarity with him and all together 
organise [!] a popular [??] protest and, if possible, [mark 
this!] a popular uprising in his defence." 


Good riddance to you, my dear Parvus! Organise 
protests and an uprising with the Petrunkeviches 
(democrats) and the Stakhoviches (liberals) -- our ways 
have parted. It is with the revolutionary democrats that 
we shall do that. Only, while you are about it, change 
your slogans as well, most esteemed heroes of 
"parliamentary agreement". Instead of the slogan "an 
uprising is imperative", just say: "an uprising, if possible, 
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will supplement the protests". Then all the 
Osvobozhdeniye supporters will agree with you! 
Instead of the slogan "universal and equal suffrage, 
direct elections and secret ballot", advance the following: 
"If possible, the government should guarantee direct, 
equal, universal and secret suffrage". Good riddance to 
you, gentlemen! We shall patiently wait for Parvus, 
Petrunkevich, Stakhovich, and Martov to "organise a 
popular protest and, if possible, a popular uprising” in 
defence of Milyukov. For in our "near-parliamentary" 
era it seems to be more timely, gentlemen, to defend Mr. 
Milyukov than the hundreds and thousands of workers 
who are being arrested and beaten up! ... 


Parvus declares categorically: "We have no chance 
whatever of getting our representatives elected to the 
Duma independently." Yet he writes: "If, however, 
election committees prove unfeasible, we shall still have 
to bend every effort to put up our own candidates." 
Despite the qualifications demanded Parvus believes 
that "in individual cases the possibility of putting up 
Social-Democratic candidates is not excluded". "One or 
two Social-Democratic candidates, irrespective of where 
they may be put up, will become a political slogan for 
the whole country." 


Thank you for at least being clear. But then, what stands 
in your way, gentlemen? The newspaper Rus long ago 
put forward its candidates, all those Stakhoviches, 
Petrunkeviches, and other betrayers of the revolution 
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who cool their heels in Mr. Durnovo's antechamber. 
Why is Iskra silent? Why does it not go from words to 
deeds? Why does it not put forward Axelrod, Starover, 
Parvus, and Martov as candidates for the State Duma? 
Try it, gentlemen, conduct an _ experiment, 
experimentum in corpore vili.* Try it, and we shall see at 
once which of us is right: you who believe that these 
candidates will become "a slogan for the whole country", 
or we who believe that at the present time these 
candidates will only play the role of buffoons. 


Parvus writes: "The government has given a handful of 
people the right to elect a body which is to manage the 
affairs of the whole nation. This imposes on the 
artificially selected voters the duty of using their 
exclusive right with due regard to the opinion of the 
popular masses and of not being guided by arbitrary 
personal” (but by class and party?) "considerations. Our 
task is to remind them of this duty, force [!!1 them to 
perform it, and we must stop at nothing in carrying out 
this task." 


This reasoning, quite naturally supplemented by the 
assurance that the tactics of (active) boycott expresses 
disbelief in the "revolutionary forces of the country" (sic 
!), is fundamentally wrong. It is a typically bourgeois- 
sentimentalist presentation of the question that all 
Social-Democrats should rise up against. Parvus's 
reasoning is bourgeois, for he fails to see the class 
essence of the Duma -- the agreement between the 
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bourgeoisie and the autocracy. Parvus's reasoning is so 
much empty and sentimental phrase-mongering, for he 
is prepared -- even if fleetingly -- to take seriously the 
false words of the Osvobozhdeniye adherents that they 
desire to "act with due regard to the opinion of the 
popular masses". The esteemed Parvus is some three 
years behind the times. When the liberals had no press 
and no illegal organisation, whereas we possessed both, 
we helped them in their political development. History 
will not fail to record this service among the deeds of the 
Social-Democratic movement. But from __ political 
sucklings the liberals have now become the chief 
political wirepullers and have shown their treachery to 
the revolution in deed. To lay the main stress at the 
present time not on the need to expose the treachery of 
the bourgeois "compromisers", but to remind them of 
their "duty" to manage the affairs (not of the bourgeoisie, 
but ) of the whole people, means toadying to the 
Osvobozhdeniye League! It is only they who can 
seriously seek an expression of "the revolutionary forces 
of the country" in the State Duma. The Social-Democrats 
know that the best we can achieve now is the 
neutralisation, the paralysing of the bourgeoisie's efforts 
at treachery. The Zemstvo and the Osvobozhdeniye 
people are not "a revolutionary force of the country", and 
you should feel ashamed to be ignorant of that, Comrade 
Parvus. The proletariat and the peasantry, which is 
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fighting against the landlords, are now the only 
revolutionary force in the democratic revolution. 


The formulation of the conditions of proletarian support 
for the Osvobozhdeniye League is the gem of gems in 
Parvus's remarkable article. "It is necessary," writes 
Parvus, "to impose definite political demands on the 
opposition candidates who wish to avail themselves of 
our support.""These might, for instance, be: 1) the 
demand in the Duma itself that it be immediately 
dissolved and a constituent assembly convened, elected 
on the basis of universal, equal, and direct suffrage by 
secret ballot; 2) the denial of all military and financial 
credits to the government until this demand is fulfilled." 
(A poor Russian translation from the German, but the 


meaning is clear.) 


One downward step is followed by another. One 
misstep on to an inclined plane, and the fall becomes 
headlong. Our supermen like Parvus and Plekhanov, 
who hold themselves aloof from both sections of the 
Party, loftily ignore those very new-Iskra resolutions for 
which they are morally and politically responsible. 
These supermen imagine themselves superior to both 
the "Majority" and the "Minority"; in actual fact they are 
inferior to both, since to all the shortcomings in the 
Majority they have been able to add the shortcomings in 
the Minority, as well as all the shortcomings of the 
turncoat. 
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Take Parvus. He has always gone hand in glove with 
Iskra, even when the plan of the Zemstvo campaign and 
of January 9 opened his eyes, though not for long, to its 
opportunist stand. Nevertheless, Parvus wanted to be 
considered a "conciliator" -- most likely because of the 
fact that when, after January 9, he began to advance the 
slogan calling for a provisional government, the 
Bolsheviks were obliged to correct him and point out 
that his slogans contained elements of phrase- 
mongering. "No tsar, but a workers’ government!" 
Parvus vociferated under the impression of January 9. 
"Without the people, but with a liberal Duma!" is what 
his present "tactics" amount to after August 6. No, 
comrade, we shall not base our tactics on fleeting 
impulses, bowing to the exigencies of the moment! 


Parvus has now concocted "new" conditions for the 
liberals. 


Poor new-Iskrists, how exhausted they must feel after 
concocting "conditions" for an agreement with the 
Osvobozhdeniye League! At the Second Congress, 
Starover (see his resolution, which was rejected by the 
Third Congress) concocted one set of conditions, which 
immediately fell through, for neither in the plan of the 
Zemstvo campaign, nor now have these conditions been 
advanced in full by any of the new Iskrists who wrote 
about an "agreement" with the Osvobozhdeniye League. 
The new-Iskra Conference advanced other and stricter 
conditions in the resolution on the attitude to the 
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liberals. Parvus of the Iskra bears moral responsibility 
for this resolution -- but what do literary supermen care 
for mere resolutions drawn up with the participation of 
responsible representatives of the proletariat! Supermen 
snap their fingers at Party resolutions! 


The new-Iskra resolution on the attitude to opposition 
parties states in black and white that the Social- 
Democrats "demand of all enemies of tsarism": 


"1) Active and unequivocal support of all determined 
action by the organised proletariat directed towards 
dealing fresh blows at tsarism." 


In proposing an "agreement" with the Osvobozhdeniye 
League and promising them "support", Parvus demands 
nothing of the kind. 


"2) Open recognition and unqualified support of the 
demand for a popular constituent assembly elected on 
the basis of universal, etc., suffrage, and open action 
against all parties and groups that are trying to curtail 
the rights of the people, whether it be by limiting 
suffrage or by accepting the grant of a monarchist 
constitution in lieu of a constituent assembly." 


Parvus repudiates the whole of the second part of these 
conditions. He even completely disregards the question 
of whom the Osvobozhdeniye League members in the 
Duma should "demand the convocation" of a constituent 
assembly from. From the tsar, no doubt? But why 
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shouldn't you convoke it yourselves, esteemed heroes of 
"parliamentary agreement"? Or are you no longer 
opposed to having it "granted " by the tsar? 


"3) Resolute support of the working-class struggle 
against the government and the magnates of capital, for 
the right to strike and the right of association." 


Parvus exempts the Osvobozhdeniye League from this 
"condition", evidently on the occasion of the Duma's 
convocation and the injuriousness of the tactic -- "the 
worse, the better" (although in the same breath Parvus 
mockingly assures the reader that it would be worse if 
the Duma had legislative rights, i.e., that the one step 
towards something better, the one the Osvobozhdeniye 
League is striving for, is a step for the worse!!). 


"4) Open resistance to all attempts by the government 
and the feudal nobility to suppress the peasant 
revolutionary movement by measures of barbarous 
violence against the persons and property of the 
peasants." 


Why have you forgotten this condition, my good 
Parvus? Can it be that you are no longer prepared to put 
this excellent demand to Petrunkevich? Stakhovich? 
Rodichev? Milyukov? Struve? 


"}) Refusal to support any measures intended to 
preserve, in a free Russia, any restrictions of the rights of 
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individual nationalities and any traces of national 


oppression." 
And 


"6) Active participation in helping the people to arm 
themselves for the fight against reaction, and support 
for the Social-Democrats' endeavours to organise an 
armed mass struggle." 


Why, my dear Parvus, have you forgotten these 
conditions? 


Proletary, No. 18, September 26 (13), 1905 
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The Zemstvo Congress 
Proletary, No. 19, October 3 (September 20), 1905 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 9, pages 301-306. 


On Monday, September 12 (25), there opened in Moscow 
a Zemstvo and Municipal Congress, which discussed 
and finally determined the attitude to the Duma. Like 
previous Zemstvo congresses, this Congress marks a 
further step in the political development and political 
organisation of the Russian bourgeoisie. That is why 
every class-conscious worker must give attention to this 
birth of a bourgeois constitutional party. The political 
development of the proletariat as a class has always and 
everywhere proceeded hand in hand with the political 
development of the bourgeoisie as a class. 


But besides this general significance, the Zemstvo 
Congress is also of tremendous importance in 
connection with the burning question of our attitude 
towards the Duma. A compromise between the 
bourgeoisie and tsarism, or the former’s more resolute 
struggle against the latter—such is the gist of this 
question, which, as is known, is giving rise to differences 
on Social-Democracy’s tactics too. 


To begin with, let us remind the reader that at-their 
preceding Congress the Zemstvo people roundly 
condemned the Bulygin Duma, and accepted the well- 
known Osvobozhdeniye draft constitution (a monarchy 
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and a two-chamber system). The question of boycotting 
the Duma was at first decided in the affirmative by the 
majority, but later it was reconsidered and deferred until 
the next congress, which was to be called immediately 
following the promulgation of the State Duma Act— 
there was even talk of calling it by telegraph. In fact, the 
Congress was not called for a long time. At first, as we 
noted in Proletary, No. 14, rumour had it that the 
Zemstvos had cancelled the Congress. Later, the public 
learned of the negotiations between Mr. Golovin and 
Durmovo, which we described and appraised in the 
preceding issue of Proletary, and which resulted in the 
police permitting the Congress. The Congress was 
therefore held under conditions entirely different from 
the preceding, which had been banned by the police, 
who had threatened to disperse it, had made out a report 
and, after the Congress, ordered a Senate investigation. 
This time the Zemstvos and the police came to terms and 


reached an agreement in advance. 


To give the reader a better idea of the significance of the 
difference between “then” and “now”, let us remind him 
of the statement that appeared in the latest issue of 
Osvobozhdeniye. Mr. “Independent” (probably, 
independent of the police?) wrote the following in No. 
76, in full accord with the author of the leading article in 
that issue: “There should be no question of any sort of 
compromise whatever. As before, liberty must be won 
and not begged for.... We should not—and this is in the 
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highest degree important—for a moment renounce 
either the former methods of struggle or the positions 
that have already been won. If compromises are possible 
here too, then that possibility must be removed 
immediately and in good earnest. All that has till now 
been done to organise the forces of emancipation must 
also be done in the future... The activities of the 
congresses, unions, and assemblies should continue in 
the same spirit and in the same direction as hitherto.” 


It is impossible to express oneself more clearly. After 
August 6, the organ of the Zemstvo or “Constitutional 
Democratic” Party resolutely and unconditionally 
expresses itself against renouncing the former methods 
of struggle. However, the gist of the false stand taken by 
the liberal bourgeoisie lies in the fact that, along with a 
desire for liberty, they no less ardently desire a deal with 
tsarism. That is why they say one thing and do another. 
In order “not to renounce the former methods of 
struggle”, they should be boycotting the Duma. After 
renouncing the boycott, it was logically inevitable for 
them to renounce some of the “former methods of 
struggle”. Osvobozhdeniye began to fulminate against 
compromises at the very moment Golovin was making 
a compromise with Durnovo. Osvobozhdeniye began to 
vociferate, “we should not for a moment renounce”, just 
when the Zemstvo Congress renounced the former 
freedom of its sessions. On the occasion of the 
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“sranting” of a Duma, that purported inception of 
liberty, the Zemstvos agreed to confer less freely. 


And indeed: 1) the programme for the Congress was cut 
down by Mr. Durnovo, i.e., by the police; 2) the chairman 
promised to adjourn the Congress in the event of a 
discussion on questions not on the agenda authorised by 
the police; 3) the Congress consented to hold its sittings 
in the presence of a police agent—sent by Durnovo (chef 
de cabinet)— who was empowered to close the Congress 
if the “terms” of the agreement between Mr. Golovin 
and Mr. Durnovo were infringed; 4) also on pain of 
closure of the Congress, police forbade all “seditious 
outcries” (according to a wire from the special 
correspondent of the conservative paper Le Temps, who 
added that all these terms were faithfully observed). 


It goes without saying that since we derive our 
information from foreign newspapers we cannot vouch 
for the absolute accuracy or the exhaustive nature of this 
information. But there are no grounds for doubting that 
on the whole it is accurate. On the contrary, Mr. Golovin 
(who certainly did not intend his negotiations with 
Durnovo to become known to the public!) most likely 
promised the police even more regarding the loyal 
behaviour of the Zemstvos! 


The undeniable fact is that Osvobozhdeniye’s words are 
utterly at variance with the deeds of its adherents. 
Osvobozhdeniye’s journalists harangue against the 
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police, while the wirepullers most amicably arrange 
matters with the police. The beginning of the Zemstvo 
campaign for the Duma elections coincided with the 
beginning of agreement between the Zemstvo 
bourgeoisie and the autocracy. 


Foreign correspondents speak unanimously of the 
peaceful nature of this Zemstvo Congress as compared 
with the preceding. Only one speaker, or according to 
other information two, favoured boycotting the Duma. 
The majority stood for participation (we stated in No. 
12 0f Proletary, even before the Duma Act was 
promulgated, that the Zemstvo Right wing had already 
made up its mind on this question). The majority 
considered that non-participation in the elections would 
be a “sign of timidity” —a view fully shared, as we know, 
by Parvus and the new Iskra. On the other hand, our 
Zemstvos displayed their boldness... by coming to terms 
with the police.... 


The Congress adopted a resolution which, instead of 
condemning the Duma, merely states (we are at a loss to 
say whether timidly or boldly) that the “Duma will not 
be a popular representative body in the literal sense of 
the term”. Russian citizens are invited to unite on the 
programmes adopted at previous Zemstvo Congresses 
and to carry on their struggle on the basis of the Duma. 
The resolution does not say a single word about fighting 
outside the Duma and apart from the Duma: that is what 
the Osvobozhdeniye writer, who is “independent” of the 
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police, calls “not for a moment renouncing the former 


methods of struggle...” 


Moderating their formerly excessive “revolutionary” 
zeal, the Zemstvos are applying their efforts to 
“constructive” work in connection with the Duma. They 
have drawn up a detailed political programme (we are 
not yet in possession of its complete text); they have 
endeavoured to cover up their retreat from democracy 
by reiterating the main points of moderate 
constitutionalism; they have dealt in detail with the 
question of the election campaign, the organisation of 
local and central election committees, drawing up lists 
of candidates, etc. 


After all this is it still not clear what the landlord and 
merchant liberalism of the Zemstvos and 
Osvobozhdeniye League is driving at? 


What they want is: to start discarding, one by one, the 
militant demands of democracy, everything that 
guarantees the rights of the revolutionary people, that 
develops and extends the struggle for liberty (while 
maintaining silence in the resolution about the struggle 
apart from the Duma, etc.); to start clinching all such 
demands of democracy that secure power for the 
bourgeoisie alone (snug berths in the Duma above all)! 
Less agitation among the people and more activity in the 
Duma! 
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As William Stead, that “liberal” who but yesterday was 
an admirer of the autocracy, so aptly put it (see his letter 
to The Times of September 26), external peace called for 
peace within the country, peace between the tsar and the 
liberal bourgeoisie, such as was proclaimed by the Law 
of August 6! By their behaviour the Zemstvos are 
proving that they are willing to make peace, although, of 
course, by no means immediately or in all respects. “Mr. 
Mikhail Stakhovich, a friend and colleague of Shipov’s,” 
wrote the Temps correspondent on September 27, “is 
counting on the creation of a party of the centre, which 
would favour the autocracy and a consultative Duma; he 
asserts that many members of the extreme parties” (|! 
what aspersion on the Osvobozhdeniye supporters— 
Editors of “Proletary”) “are prepared to join this party.” 
Mr. Stakhovich’s assertion is confirmed not only by the 
statements of many legally published newspapers, but 
even more so by the Zemstvo gentlemen’s deeds. The 
Times correspondent informs us on September 26 that 
Mr. M. Stakhovich was present at the Congress. “The last 
named is still a strong believer in the victory of the 
moderate elements, indeed, the almost total absence of 
the usual fiery denunciations of the government, except 
casual [!!] references to the horrors of the Caucasus, 
rather confirms his forecast.” The same correspondent of 
this conservative British paper writes: “The temper of 
the Assembly offers a singular contrast to the sentiment 
dominating the July Congress, when a large number of 
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delegates advocated a boycott of the government 
[Duma] scheme.” 


Can it be that Iskra will still refuse to abandon its 
erroneous opinion that those who favoured a boycott 
wanted passive abstention, whereas the Stakhoviches, 
who favour participation, want a serious struggle? Will 
it really continue even now to stand, together with 
Parvus, for an agreement with the Osvobozhdeniye 
adherents and support for them, after they have 
obviously begun to come to terms with the Durnovos? 


P. S. In all fairness it must be said that more and more 
information keeps coming in showing that the Russian 
new Iskrists do not agree with the new Iskra. We have 
just received a leaflet issued by the St. Petersburg 
(Menshevik) group, entitled: “The State Duma or a 
Constituent Assembly.” Together with criticism of the 
Duma we find here the slogan “Down with the Duma !" 
The workers’ representatives are urged to tell the liberals 
“that they must not recognise the State Duma”, “that 
they must renounce their right [the print in the leaflet is 
not legible] of election to the Duma”, that they must help 
the workers “to arm for the struggle against the Black 
Hundreds and the State Duma”. The St.. Petersburg 
Mensheviks have thus adopted the slogan of an active 
boycott. Here too, as in the well-known case of the 
“Zemstvo campaign plan”, Iskra is at variance with its 
adherents in Russia. Only in one respect do the St. Peters 
burg Mensheviks come close to Iskra: they urge the 
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workers immediately to elect “representatives in 
factories, workshops, and departments, just as they did 
for the Shidlovsky Commission.... When they meet, let 
our representatives wage a struggle against the State 
Duma, just as our delegates in the Shidlovsky 
Commission fought against that cunning trap set by the 
autocracy.” This slogan is very similar to the Iskra slogan 
calling for “revolutionary self-government”, although 
the comrades of the St. Petersburg group do not, of 
course, use this inept and high-sounding phrase. We 
have no doubt but that the St. Petersburg workers will 
see the erroneousness of this slogan and a false analogy 
with the Shidlovsky Commission. At that time the 
workers were boycotting the Commission; now the 
Duma is boycotting the workers. 


While the tsar retains power, revolutionary self- 
government can be only a fragment of the revolution 
(the decision of the Smolensk Municipal Council, etc.). 
Making it the main slogan of the revolutionary 
proletariat means sowing confusion and playing into the 
hands of the Osvobozhdeniye people. In developing, 
extending, strengthening, and_ spreading the 
organisation of the revolutionary forces of the proletariat 
and the peasantry, we must not confuse this 
organisation of war, this organisation of an uprising, 
with self-government. In purpose, manner of origin, and 
character, the organisation of an armed uprising, the 
organisation of a revolutionary army, is quite unlike the 
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organisation of revolutionary self-government. The 
more zealously the liberal bourgeoisie, the 
Osvobozhdeniye gentry, endeavour to curtail, blur, and 
dock the consistent revolutionary-democratic slogans, 
the more clearly and directly must we bring forward 
such slogans—the convocation of a popular constituent 
assembly by a provisional revolutionary government, 
the organisation of an armed uprising, and a 
revolutionary army for the overthrow of tsarist rule. 
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TO M. A. REISNER 

Lenin Collected Works, Volume 36, page 154. 
October 4, 1905 

Dear Mikhail Andreyevich, 


Iam very grateful to you for your letter, which gives me 
even more information than Felix Alexandrovich did in 
his report of a talk with you, as to the plans and tactics 
of our so-called Cadets. It was extremely valuable to 
have your communication that the liberals, Witte, etc., 
are in deadly fear of an active boycott. I have just 
received news from Russia that an _ inter-Party 
conference of Social-Democrats (both sections of the 
R.S.D.L.P., the Bund, probably the Letts, etc.) has been 
held. The active boycott tactics have been finally 
adopted. 


Your plan is not clear to me: (1) Do you really think there 
is the slightest hope that the Cadets will refuse to 
participate in an election to the Duma? I think there is 
none. (2) Don’t you think it better for us, if we are to 
conclude an agreement with the radicals, to demand a 
million or so from them for the purpose of arming the 
Petersburg workers than to have an election to a 
Constituent Assembly right now? What point will there 
be in holding an election before or without a fight 
against Trepov? 
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Of course, this needs to be discussed in greater detail. I 
pin my hopes, first, on the meeting you will be having in 
Berlin over the next few days with one of my friends, 
and, second, on our meeting here with you about which 
Felix wrote to us. Wishing you success in the struggle for 
an active boycott. 


Yours faithfully.... 
Lenin 


October 4, 1905 
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THE LANDLORDS ON THE BOYCOTT OF THE 
DUMA 


From V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition, 
October 1905 


The abridged minutes of the July Zemstvo Congress 
have been published in No. 76 of Osvobozhdeniye. At 
present, when the question of the tactics towards the 
State Duma is in the limelight, this material is most 
noteworthy, for it is unique in showing just how the 
Zemstvo and Osvobozhdeniye people discussed the 
boycott issue. Certainly no one doubts that prior to the 
conclusion of peace -- the appearance of the Duma Act - 
- they were, or tried to appear, more revolutionary than 
they are at present. Nevertheless, the nature of their 
arguments is most useful for a verification of our own 
appraisal of the issue. After all, this is probably the first 
case in Russian political history of concrete political 
steps being discussed simultaneously by both 
opposition and revolutionary parties. 


It is quite natural that the bourgeois democrats were 
impelled to raise the boycott issue not by the general 
programme of their struggle or by the interests of 
definite classes, but primarily by a vague feeling of 
embarrassment, of shame at the contradictory and false 
position they have placed themselves in. "How can we 
take part in something we have ourselves condemned?" 
Mr. Shishkov asked. "Why, the people will think that we 
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endorse the scheme." As you see, this liberal's very first 
thought of the boycott is linked with the question of the 
people -- he feels instinctively that to go into the Duma 
means wronging the people. He cannot get rid of gleams 
of good intentions to march with the people. Mr. 
Rayevsky, another speaker, puts the question on a more 
abstract plane: "We have always been steadfast in 
principle, but in tactics we are entering into a 
compromise. It will turn out that we condemned the 
Bulygin scheme and yet are bent on becoming 
representatives of the people. We shall not tread this 
slippery path." This, of course, is a slight exaggeration on 
the part of Mr. Rayevsky, for the Osvobozhdeniye 
League has never been steadfast in principle. It is also 
incorrect to reduce the question to a bare repudiation of 
compromise: revolutionary Social-Democrats who have 
absorbed the spirit of Marxism would have told this 
speaker that it is ridiculous to absolutely reject 
compromises that are imposed by life itself, and that this 
is not the point at issue; what matters is a clear 
understanding and persistent pursuit of the aims of the 
struggle under all circumstances. However, we repeat, 
any materialistic presentation of the problem is basically 
alien to a bourgeois democrat. His doubts are merely a 
symptom of the deep split within the various strata of 
bourgeois democracy. 


Mr. Rodichev, the phrase-monger who spoke after Mr. 
Rayevsky, settled the question very simply: "At one time 
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we protested against the new Zemstvo regulations, yet 
we entered the Zemstvos. . . . If we had the forces with 
which to effect a boycott, we should declare one" (and is 
not this "lack of forces", gentlemen, due to the fact that 
the interests of the property-owners are hostile to an 
unyielding struggle against the autocracy, and hostile to 
the workers and peasants?). ... "The first rule of military 
art is to get away in time . . ." (believe it or not, that is 
what this knight of liberalism from Tver actually said! 
And yet the liberals jeer at Kuropatkin). "There will be a 
boycott if we, after entering the Duma, make the 
following our first decision: 'We are leaving. This is not 
a genuine representation, which you can no longer do 
without. Give us a real representation!"" That would be a 
real "boycott". (Why, of course! To say "give us"! -- could 
anything be more "real" for a Zemstvo Balalaikin?[115] 
No wonder they laughed so heartily when Mr. Golovin 
told them how "easily he had dispelled" the Governor of 
Moscow's apprehensions lest the Zemstvo Congress 
declare itself a constituent assembly.) 


Mr. Kolyubakin said: "The preceding speakers put the 
question as follows: 'Either go into the Bulygin Duma, or 


do nothing at all'" (Iskra puts the question exactly like 
these "preceding speakers" of the monarchist 
bourgeoisie's right wing). "We must appeal to the 
people, who will be unanimously opposed to the 
Bulygin Duma. . . . Appeal to the people, exercise 


freedom of speech and of assembly in actual practice. 
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But by entering a disreputable institution you are 
disgracing yourselves. You will be in the minority there, 
and this minority will disgrace itself in the eyes of the 
population." In this speech one again senses the link 
between the boycott idea and an appeal to the peasantry, 
the significance of that idea as a turn away from the tsar 
and towards the people. And with admirable candour, 
Mr. Shchepkin hastened to rejoin to Mr. Kolyubakin's 
speech, which he so thoroughly understood: "Never 
mind if we make a mistake in the eyes of the people, if 
only we save the cause" (. . . the cause of the bourgeoisie, 
would probably have been the workers' interjection had 
they been present at this illustrious gathering). "I do not 
dispute that we may soon have to tread the 
revolutionary path. But the draft drawn up by the 
Bureau” (the draft resolution against a boycott) "seeks to 
avoid this, since we are not revolutionary either by 
upbringing or by inclination" (class upbringing, class 


inclination). 


Mr. Shchepkin argues wisely! Better than the whole 
new-Iskra lot taken together, he understands that the 
crux of the matter is not the choice of ways and means, 
but the disparity of aims. It is necessary to "save the 
cause" of law and order -- that is what really matters. The 
revolutionary path, which may lead to the victory of the 
workers and peasants, cannot be risked. 


On the other hand, that magniloquent windbag Mr. de 
Roberti talks exactly like a new-Iskra adherent: "What is 
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to be done if, owing to its inefficacy, the draft becomes 
law? An armed uprising?" (Come, come, Mr. Roberti, 
how can one "link up an uprising with the Duma!"? 
What a pity you are not acquainted with our Bund, 
which would have explained to you that the two cannot 
be linked together.) "That, I believe, will undoubtedly 
come in due time. But at present, resistance can either be 
merely passive, or passive while always ready to become 
active." (Oh, what a charming radical! He ought to 
borrow the slogan "revolutionary self-government” from 
the new-Iskra -- what arias he could render on this 
theme, what arias! ...)..."to elect only those who would 
enter with the determination to effect a revolution at all 
costs". That's the kind of people we are! Well, were we 
wrong when we said that Parvus met a friend in such an 
Osvobozhdeniye man, or that the new-Iskra had risen to 
the bait of the high-flown phrases of the magniloquent 
landed proprietors? 
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A REPLETE BOURGEOISIE AND A CRAVING 
BOURGEOISIE 


From V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition, 
October 1905 


Le Temps, one of the most influential organs of the 
French conservative bourgeoisie, is waging a most 
desperate campaign against socialism, and it is a rare 
day on which one fails to see in its columns the names of 
Marx, Bebel, Guesde and Jaures, accompanied by the 
most vicious comment and _ vituperation. Le 
Tempscannot speak of socialism without trembling with 
rage. 


The newspaper is following what well-intentioned 
Europeans call the Russian "crisis", with the utmost 
attention, and never fails to offer edifying counsel to la 
nation amie et alliée -- the "friendly and allied nation". 
Thus on the present occasion, too, it devotes its leading 
article to the recent Zemstvo Congress. It recalls the 
preceding July Congress and cannot refrain even in 
retrospect from expressing its dissatisfaction. It was, you 
see, "a spectacle of utter incoherence of ideas and of 
complete incertitude of intention"; the Bulygin scheme 
was already known, but the delegates nevertheless 
confined themselves to "violent speeches", without 
being able to come to a decision on the question of 
boycott or participation. The organ of the French ruling 
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bourgeoisie even reminds the Zemstvo delegates with 
irritation that they had no mandates! 


On the contrary, what a smile of satisfaction has now 
come over the face of the bourgeois who is replete with 
political power! How graciously he hastens to shake the 
noble hand of his confrere who as yet is only craving for 
political power, but who is already revealing his 
"maturity"! The boycott has been rejected, and now 
nothing more is being said about the absence of 
mandates. "The decision of the Zemstvo delegates," says 
Le Temps, "does them credit. . . . It shows that 


the political education of the most enlightened elements 
of the Russian people is progressing, and that they are 
abandoning vague plans of political prestidigitation, to 
enter boldly on the path of necessary evolution." 


The bourgeois who is replete with political power and 
who has experience of what real victories of the people, 
the workers and peasants, lead to in revolutions, has no 
hesitation in declaring the September Congress of the 
liberal landlords and merchants a victory of evolution 


over revolution. 


He praises the "moderation" of the Congress. He points 
with evident satisfaction to the rejection of the 
resolutions on "parcelling up the land" and on suffrage 
for women. "The wisdom and moderation of these 
decisions clearly indicate that the opinions of the 
extreme parties did not prevail at this Congress. The 
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programme agreed on is sufficiently democratic to 
disarm the revolutionaries. Since the Zemstvo Congress 
expects to put its plans into effect solely by lawful 
means, its programme may also rally those reformists 
whom personal issues will not cut off from the rest of the 
Congress." 


The replete bourgeois slaps the craving bourgeois 
encouragingly on the shoulder -- to have advanced a 
programme "sufficiently democratic" to throw dust into 
people's eyes and disarm the revolutionaries, and have 
taken the path of legality, that is in plain and 
straightforward language to have come to terms with the 
Trepovs and Romanovs -- that is true statesman-like 
wisdom. 


That the hopes which the shrewd bourgeois places in 
simple-minded revolutionaries are not quite groundless 
has been proved by our wiseacres of the new Iskra. They 
have dropped the reins and dashed into a trap; they are 
eagerly proposing to exact democratic pledges from the 
moderate bourgeois, who are now prepared heart and 
soul to promise anything and to pledge themselves to 
anything. It is not only in struggle between hostile 
parties, but even in the struggle within the socialist 
parties (as we found from experience after the Second 
Congress) that all promises go by the board, once the 
more or less substantial interests of the contending 
parties are involved. As the English saying goes -- 
promises like pie-crust are leaven to be broken.* 
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What did Iskra 's tactics with regard to the Duma boil 
down to? To the ideological and tactical disarmament of 
the revolutionaries. The wiseacres of the opportunist 
Iskra worked for this disarmament by denouncing the 
idea of an active boycott, substituting (fully in the spirit 
of Novoye Vremya, and almost in the same terms) a 
passive boycott for an active, preaching confidence and 
trustfulness in the Milyukovs and Stakhoviches who 
now embrace each other, and replacingthe revolutionary 
slogan of insurrection with Osvobozhdeniye 's 
bourgeois twaddle, such as the "revolutionary self- 


government of citizens". 


It is only the blind who can still fail to see what a swamp 
Iskra has floundered into. In the illegal press it is 
completely isolated, with only Osvobozhdeniye on its 
side. The Bund, which even Martov and Axelrod will not 
suspect of any liking for the "Vperyod arsenal", has come 
out resolutely for an active boycott. In the legal press all 
the scoundrels and all the moderate liberals have united 
against the radical bourgeois who have voiced 
sympathy with the boycott and are disposed towards the 
peasantry in a most friendly way. 


Well, did Lenin tell any falsehood when, in analysing the 
new-Iskra resolutions, he said in his Two Tactics that 
"Iskra "is descending to the level of the liberal landlords, 
while Proletary is endeavouring to raise the level of the 
revolutionary peasants? 
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We have mentioned Novoye Vremya. Both that reptile 
of an organ and Moskovskiye Vedomosti are waging a 
desperate struggle against the idea of a boycott, thereby 
revealing to all and sundry the Duma's actual political 
significance. As a sample, here is a typical outburst by 
Novoye Vremya, which we shall dwell on the more 
readily as it is shedding new light on the abysmal 
bourgeois vileness displayed by even such a 
"respectable" liberal organ as Russkiye Vedomosti. 


Mr. Yollos, its well-known Berlin correspondent, deals 
with the Jena Congress in No. 247. To begin with, his 
philistine soul rejoices at the fact that there has appeared 
such a kind-hearted and fair-minded bourgeois liberal, 
the wealthy Abbe, who has made to the city of Jena the 
gift of a People's House, in which all parties, including 
even the Social-Democrats, are free to meet. And Mr. 
Yollos draws the moral: "One can benefit the people 
outside definite party bounds 


too." That, of course, is true. But what are we to say of a 
writer, who, at a time of desperate party struggle in 
Russia, indulges in praise of non-partisanship? Doesn't 
Mr. Yollos really understand that this is a piece of the 
worst political tactlessness, since he is thereby playing 
into the hands of Novoye Vremya ? The true meaning of 
this philistine delight in non-partisanship will, however, 
become apparent to the reader from the following 
statement by Mr. Yollos: "Needless to say there are 
political conditions under which it is useful for the time 
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being to keep ultimate aims to oneself, and to bear in 
mind the immediate aims common to socialism and to 


liberalism." 


Now that is frank! Thank you, Mr. Yollos, for at least 
being explicit! It remains for us, whenever addressing 
the workers, to make use of such declaration at all times 
and on all occasions to show up the bourgeois nature of 
Russian liberalism, and to make clear to the workers the 
need for an independent party of the proletariat, one that 
is undeviatingly hostile to the bourgeoisie, even the most 
liberal. 


But all these tirades by our "democrat" are nothing 
compared with what is to come. Mr. Yollos does not 
confine himself to advising the proletariat "to keep its 
ultimate aims to itself for the time being", i.e., renounce 
socialism. No, he also advises renouncing the idea of 
bringing the present political revolution to its 
consummation. Mr. Yollos cites a speech by Bebel and 
plays up the passage in which Bebel expresses doubt as 
to whether we can succeed in transforming Russia into a 
civilised state "so soon", while at the same time declaring 
that the old autocratic regime will never return, and "the 
old Russia is no longer possible". Concerning this 
passage Mr. Yollos writes the following: "I do not 
consider Bebel an authority on Russian affairs, but I 
must observe that in this part of his speech he differs 
favourably from Kautsky and several other doctrinaires 


who recommend Revolution in Permanenz 
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(uninterrupted revolution). As a clever man and 
politician who realises what concrete forms a state of 
uninterrupted anarchy assumes in the life of a nation, 
Bebel sees progress primarily in the promotion of 
cultural aims, and his words make it quite clear that he 
draws no line of demarcation and certainly erects no 
barriers between the Russian 


intelligentsia and the Russian proletariat, at any rate 
before the elementary rights of man have been secured." 


First of all this is a libel on Bebel, a libel fully in the style 
of Novoye Vremya. Bebel always and unequivocally 
draws a "line of demarcation" between bourgeois and 
proletarian democratism; Mr. Yollos cannot be ignorant 
of that. Bebel distinguishes in no uncertain fashion 
between the bourgeois intelligentsia and the Social- 
Democratic intelligentsia. To assure the Russian reader 
that Bebel, while fighting for "culture", ever hushes up 
the mendacity and treachery of the bourgeois democrats 
on the one hand, and the socialist aims of the working 
class on the other, means slandering in the grossest 
manner the leader of revolutionary Social-Democracy in 
Germany. 


Secondly, it does not at all follow from Bebel's speech 
that he regards the Russian revolution otherwise than 
Kautsky. The "favourable difference" in this respect 
between Bebel and Kautsky is a sheer fabrication by Mr. 
Yollos, who has extracted and distorted a single passage 
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in Bebel's speech, while maintaining silence about 
Bebel's numerous declarations fully in favour of the 
Russian revolution and its decisive victory. 


Thirdly -- and for us this is the most interesting feature 
of the stand taken by Russkiye Vedomosti -- Mr. Yollos's 
outburst shows that he is afraid of a decisive victory of 
the revolution in Russia. Mr. Yollos says that 
"uninterrupted revolution" is "uninterrupted anarchy”. 
To say that means saying that revolution is sedition; to 
say that means becoming a traitor to the revolution. And 
let not the Osvobozhdeniye diplomatists, who are so 
fond of asserting that they have no enemies on their left, 
try to tell us that this is only an accidental slip on the part 
of Russkiye Vedomosti. That is not true. It is an 
expression of the most profound sentiments and the 
most deep-rooted interests of the liberal landlord and 
the liberal manufacturer. It is the same thing as the 
statement made by Mr. Vinogradov, who is calling for a 
struggle to prevent the Russian revolution from entering 
on the path of 1789. It is the same as the servility of Mr. 
Trubetskoi, who told the tsar that he disapproved of 
sedition. This is no slip. It is the sole truthful statement 
in words on the countless disgraceful deeds of our 
bourgeois democrats, who are wearied of 
"uninterrupted anarchy", are beginning to long for law 
and order, are already tired of "fighting" (even though 
they never did any fighting), and already recoil from 
revolution at the mere sight of workers and peasants 
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actually rising for actual battle, eager to strike blows, and 
not receive them. The bourgeois democrats are prepared 
to wink at the misdeeds of the Trepovs and the slaughter 
of unarmed people; they are not afraid of that, but of 
"anarchy" of a quite different kind, when power will no 
longer be wielded by Trepov or by Petrunkevich and 
Rodichev, and the uprising of the peasants and workers 
will be victorious. The bourgeois democrats rally to the 
Duma idea so eagerly for the very reason that they see in 
it an earnest of the betrayal of the revolution, an earnest 
of the prevention of the complete victory of the 
revolution -- that terrible "uninterrupted anarchy". 


Novoye Vremya provides evidence of the fact that our 
analysis of the liberals' psychology is a faithful one. 
These dyed-in-the-wool lackeys of the Trepovs took 
immediate note of Russkiye Vedomosti 's baseness and 
hastened to heartily embrace their confreres. It is 
precisely this lie of Mr. Yollos's about Bebel "differing 
favourably" from Kautsky that Novoye Vremya of 
September 13 (26) cites approvingly, remarking in its 
turn: 


"Thus, our radical 'absentees' will have to exclude 
Bebel too from the number of their allies." 


This is a_ perfectly legitimate conclusion. The 
professional Novoye Vremya traitors have correctly 
appraised the sum and substance of the "slip" made by 
Russkiye Vedomosti. Moreover, Novoye Vremya, that 
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past master of politics, at once drew a conclusion with 
regard to the Duma. Although Mr. Yollos did not say a 
word about Bebel's views on the boycott, Novoye 
Vremya nevertheless labelled as "absentees" those in 
favour of the boycott. Novoye Vremya supplemented 
the libel against Bebel with a libel against the "radicals", 
expressing, however, the absolutely correct opinion that 


the "radical absentees” tactics are governed by the idea 
of the complete victory of the revolution, the idea of 
uninterrupted revolution, whereas the pro-Duma 
liberals are prompted by the fear of "uninterrupted 
anarchy". Novoye Vremya is right. Trepov's lackeys 
were fully justified in catching Mr. Yollos in the act and 
telling him: If you do not want "uninterrupted anarchy" 
then it follows that you are my ally, and no democratic 
bombast will dissuade me of this. Ours is a minor family 
quarrel «against the "doctrinaires", the supporters of 
"uninterrupted anarchy", however, we shall be at one! 


Will Iskra fail to realise even now that in reproaching the 
boycott supporters with abstention, i.e., absenteeism, it 
was talking after the Novoye Vremyafashion? Can it fail 
to realise that this concurrence of its slogans with those 
of Novoye Vremya proves that there is something 
fundamentally false in its stand? 


The replete European bourgeoisie lauds the moderation 
of the Russian bourgeoisie, which is craving for power. 
Trepov's lackeys laud Mr. Yollos of Russkiye Vedomosti 
for censuring the idea of "uninterrupted anarchy". The 
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Novoye Vremya and new-Iskra gentry scoff at 
"absenteeism"... . 
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THE FIRST RESULTS OF THE POLITICAL 
ALIGNMENT 


From V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition, 
October 1905 


The account of the Conference of Social-Democratic 
Parties and Organisations in Russia published in our 
previous issue affords an opportunity of drawing certain 
conclusions, at least preliminary, regarding the present- 
day political alignment. The Conference of Social- 
Democratic Parties and Organisations (the Central 
Committee of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party, the Bund, the Lettish Social-Democratic Labour 
Party, the Polish Social-Democratic Party, and the 
revolutionary Ukrainian Party) unanimously accepted 
the tactic of an active boycott of the State Duma. The 
necessity for increased agitation against the State Duma 
in the direct sense of that word, the necessity to agitate 
against all parties favouring participation in the State 
Duma, and, finally, the imperativeness of preparing for 
armed uprising have now, it may be said without 
exaggeration, been recognised by the entire 
revolutionary Social-Democratic movement, 
irrespective of national distinctions. The principles 
underlying the tactics adopted by the C.C. of the 
R.S.D.L.P. and advocated by us in Proletary, beginning 
with No. 12[*] of our paper, ie., for the last two and a 
half months, now underlie the tactics of practically the 
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entire Social-Democratic movement in Russia, with one 


lamentable exception. 


This exception, as the reader knows, is the Iskra and the 
"Minority", which has seceded from the R.S.D.L.P. The 
"Organising Committee" -- its practical centre -- was 
represented at the Conference. We do not know how its 
delegate voted, but it is a fact that the Organising 
Committee refused to endorse the Conference's 
resolution. This was to 


be expected after the Southern "Constituent" Conference 
of new-Iskrists adopted its extremely unwise and 
fundamentally opportunist resolution on the State 
Duma, which we analysed in detail in Proletary, No. 
21<(*] 


In this way, the political alignment is quite clear. The 
question of the attitude towards the State Duma has 
occasioned what is probably the first joint discussion 
of political tactics by the opposition and _ the 
revolutionary parties, by the legal and the illegal 
press. This is a giant stride forward in comparison with 
the previous period in the movement. Formerly, a gulf 
separated the opposition from the revolutionaries, legal 
work from illegal work. The movement has made such 
tremendous progress during the last ten months or so 
that the gulf has in considerable measure been removed. 
The revolutionary struggle has carried the "legal" 
opposition on to the crest of the wave, almost to 
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recognising that a revolution is on. Hitherto, strictly 
speaking, we could not even discuss tactics or the 
behaviour of political parties with representatives of the 
legal opposition, for in fact there were no parties except 
the revolutionary and illegal, and "political activities" 
coincided fully with those of "political offenders", if one 
disregards the "activities" of the autocracy and its 
henchmen. Now, the State Duma has naturally and 
inevitably become a subject of discussion for the mass of 
the people -- for people of all shades of opinion, all 
tendencies and parties. The revolutionary struggle has 
cleared the road for revolutionary discussion in the legal 
press, at Zemstvo meetings, student assemblies, and 
workers’ mass meetings. 


Practically the first to start the discussion on the attitude 
to the State Duma were the Zemstvos and the radical 
intelligentsia, who are most directly concerned with the 
sop thrown by the tsar, and who were best informed of 
it -- even prior to the publication of the Manifesto of 
August 6. The discussion then spread to the whole 
political press in Russia, both the free (i.e., illegal) press 
which gave frank and full expression to all its arguments 
and slogans, and to the legal press, which wrote in 
Aesopian language for a boycott, and openly against it. 


The political alignment, that precursor of a 
demarcation between the political parties and classes 
of all the peoples of Russia, began to take shape on the 
boycott issue. Should the Duma be entered, or not? 
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Should the Duma be nipped in the bud, or accepted? 
Should the struggle be waged within the Duma, on the 
basis of the Duma, or outside the Duma, apart from the 
Duma, against the Duma? That was the inescapable 
issue both for the privileged handful of the electorate 
and for the masses, "who had no rights". Today we have 
on this issue, which was of course tackled from a 
thousand various points of view and with thousands of 
variations and "dissenting opinions", the returns 
supplied by a "canvass" of public opinion as presented 
by the entire press and by the aggregate of the 
declarations made by all the various political 
organisations, political meetings, assemblies, etc. 


These returns are as follows: 


Views on the Duma fall into three clearly defined main 
categories, which fully correspond to the three main and 
basic social forces involved in the present revolution: the 
views of the Black Hundreds (the autocracy), of the 
liberals (the bourgeoisie), and of the revolutionaries (the 
proletariat). The Black Hundreds seized on the Duma as 
the best means, most likely the only possible or even 
conceivable means, of saving the autocracy. The liberals 
criticised the Duma adversely, but accepted it, being 
irresistibly drawn to lawful paths and to compromise 
with the tsar. Headed by the proletariat, the 
revolutionary people, denounced the Duma, proclaimed 
an active boycott of it, and by their deeds have already 
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shown that they are striving to convert this active 
boycott into an armed uprising. 


It would be worth our while to dwell on these three main 
categories in somewhat greater detail. 


As regards the Black Hundreds, it might have been 
expected (and this expectation was expressed by people 
inclined to take the Duma in all earnest, even, if we are 
not mistaken, the Iskra group) that the supporters of the 
autocracy would directly or indirectly sympathise with 
a boycott, or absenteeism, as our servile press frequently 
puts it. These people might have been expected to say in 
effect: Let them boycott the Duma; so much the better for 
us, for in that case the Duma will be composed more 
completely of Black-Hundred elements. Since there are 
conservative organs in Russia capable of denouncing 
tsarist ministers for excessive liberalism, and voicing 
discontent with "an excessively weak" government, such 
a view could easily be expressed just as clearly as many 
views held by constitutionalists, or even more clearly. 
But it was here that a mistake made itself felt, a mistake 
made by people who took the Duma seriously, and 
began to talk of a struggle on the basis of the Duma, of 
supporting a struggle in the Duma, etc. It could be seen 
immediately that the autocracy was terribly in need of a 
legal Duma opposition, that it was terribly afraid of a 
boycott. Why? The answer is very simple: because it had 
become absolutely clear that it was utterly impossible to 
govern the country without coming to terms with at least 
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a section of the bourgeoisie as a class. It was impossible 
to govern the country, to obtain money, or to continue 
existing without coming to terms with the Right wing 
of the bourgeoisie. Irrespective of our autocracy's 
Asiatic savagery, and the many features of antediluvian 
barbarism it has retained in such an unusually pure form 
throughout the centuries, the autocratic government is 
nevertheless the government of a capitalist country, 
linked with Europe, with international markets and 
international capital by thousands of inseverable 
ties. The dependence of the autocracy on the bourgeoisie 
of All Russia is a supreme material dependence, which 
may be concealed behind hundreds of medieval 
annexes, or weakened by millions of bribes doled out to 
individuals or groups by the Court (titles, sinecures, 
concessions, sops, favours, etc., etc., etc.), but at every 
crisis in the people's life it must manifest itself with 
decisive force. 


It is not a matter of mere chance that we now see Mr. 
Witte currying favour with the liberals, delivering liberal 
speeches, which are reported in the legal press, 
conducting "informal negotiations with Mr. Gessen", the 
leader of the Constitutional-Democrats (the cable from 
the St. Petersburg correspondent of The Times ), or that 
we see the foreign press teeming with news about the 
tsar's liberal plans. Of course, there is no end of lies and 
intrigues in all this, but then the tsarist government, and 
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for that matter any bourgeois government, cannot make 
a single step in its policies 


without resorting to lies and intrigues. Of course, there 
is a great deal of the most shabby chicanery, occasioned 
by the arrival in St. Petersburg of representatives of 
French and German bankers to negotiate a new loan of 
500,000,000 rubles of which the tsarist government 
stands in dire need. But then the entire system of 
governmental dependence on the bourgeoisie inevitably 
engenders cases of chicanery in connection with all the 
various deals and_ trickery accompanying _ this 
dependence. 


It is imperative for the autocracy to "make peace" with 
the bourgeoisie, and it is obliged to exert itself to this 
end; naturally, in this connection it wants to dupe public 
opinion in Europe and Russia. And the State Duma is a 
splendid means for achieving this end. A legal bourgeois 
opposition in the Duma is just the facade for a state 
system recognised by the bourgeoisie, a facade that 
might help the autocracy to extricate itself from its 
predicament. 


This explains why Moskovskiye Vedomosti, that organ 
of conservative opposition to the government, speaks of 
the Duma boycott not with malicious joy or derision, but 
with a gnashing of teeth and the rage of despair. This 
explains why Novoye Vremya, organ of the Black 
Hundreds, attacks the "absentees" and tries to enlist even 
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Bebel for the struggle against the idea of a boycott 
(Proletary, No. 20[*]). The Black Hundreds are afraid of 
a boycott, and only the blind or those out to justify the 
liberals can now deny that the boycott would be fully 
successful if it were endorsed by the leading figures of 
the Zemstvo and municipal congresses. 


But the gist of the matter is that the liberal bourgeoisie's 
fundamental interests as a class incline it towards the 
monarchy, a two-chamber system, law and order, and 
moderation, towards a struggle against the "horrors" of 
an "uninterrupted revolution", the "horrors" of a 
revolution after the French model. .. . The turn taken by 
the liberal bourgeoisie, the Osvobozhdeniye adherents 
and the Constitutional-Democrats away from radical 
phrases about a boycott towards a determined war 
against it, is the first major political step by the Russian 
bourgeoisie as a class, a step which reveals its 
treacherous nature, its "criminal intent" -- to perpetrate 
treachery against the revolution. This is no mere intent 
(for which alone no law can hold one accountable, as 
some smart lawyer among the Osvobozhdeniyegentry 
would probably object), but an actual attempt to commit 
this crime, and even a consummation of the crime. We 
are living at a very rapid pace now. The times have long 
gone when it was necessary for us to rouse the 
bourgeoisie to political awareness in general (though 
such times are quite recent according to ordinary 
chronology, which is inapplicable to revolution). Gone, 
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even, are the times when it was necessary for us to help 
the bourgeoisie to organise itself into a_ political 
opposition. They are now awakened, have organised 
themselves, and an entirely different task stands on the 
order of the day, a great task which only the tremendous 
strides of the revolution have made real and possible -- 
that of reaching an agreement with the tsar (the task of 
capital) and that of neutralising treacherous capital (the 
task of labour). 


It is this task that the revolutionary proletariat, which is 
marching at the head of the revolutionary people, has 
assumed, while remaining true to its duty of awakening, 
encouraging and rousing its "mates" in the struggle 
against medievalism and serfdom, and at the same time 
passing on from less revolutionary to more 
revolutionary "mates". It is not the Duma that has been 
"taken in earnest" by the revolutionary proletariat under 
the guidance of Social-Democracy, but those words, 
promises and slogans about a Duma boycott which 
popped out of the mouths of the radical windbags of the 
bourgeoisie by reason of their levity, extreme 
youthfulness and exuberance. The proletariat has 
translated boycott talk into reality; it has done so by 
openly and unequivocally raising the standard of armed 
uprising; it has done so by inaugurating not only the 
broadest possible agitation, but open street fighting as 
well (in Moscow); it has done so by fraternising with the 
radical youth, the vanguard of the masses, the peasant 
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masses in particular, whose class characteristics have not 
yet fully taken shape, but which are infinitely oppressed 
and exploited. Without entering into any agreements or 
concluding any pacts, the socialist proletariat has united 
with the awakened sections of revolutionary bourgeois 
democracy, for the accomplishment of a practical 
militant task. During the great Moscow events (great as 
a portent, not in themselves), the proletariat and the 
revolutionary democrats did the fighting, while the 
liberals, the Osvobozhdeniye people and_ the 
Constitutional-Democrats conducted negotiations with 
the autocracy. 


The political alignment has become quite clear: for the 
Duma, to preserve the autocracy; for the Duma, to limit 
the autocracy; against the Duma, to destroy the 
autocracy. In other words: for the Duma, to suppress the 
revolution; for the Duma, to halt the revolution; against 
the Duma, to bring the revolution to a victorious 


conclusion. 


There was an exception -- a sad and regrettable 
exception -- which marred the distinctness of the class 
alignment (thereby, like all exceptions proving the 
general rule). This was the opportunist wing of the 
Social-Democratic movement, as represented by the new 
Iskra. However, this exception too -- the narrow sphere 
of illegal organisations abroad -- stemmed from a very 
important and very instructive logical development, 
which we predicted. The Conference which we 
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mentioned above united the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats. Iskra remained united -- not by virtue of an 
agreement, but by virtue of the course of events -- with 
Osvobozhdeniye. In the illegal press, the revolutionary 
Social-Democrats and the extreme Left wing of the 
revolutionary bourgeois democrats came out for an 
active boycott. It was the opportunist Social-Democrats 
and the extreme Right wing of the bourgeois democrats 
who declared against the boycott. 


Thus we have confirmation of what was shown in the 
analysis of the most important of the new-Iskra 
resolutions on tactics (See Lenin's Two Tactics ),* namely, 
that Iskra is descending to the level of the liberal 
landlords, whereas Proletary is raising the masses of the 
peasants to its own level; Iskra is descending to the 
liberal bourgeoisie, whereas Proletary is raising the 
revolutionary petty bourgeoisie. 


Anyone familiar with Social-Democratic literature 
knows the catch phrase long ago launched by Iskra -- the 
Bolsheviks and Proletary have veered towards the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, towards the extreme 
bourgeois democrats. There is a grain of truth in this, as 
there is in all catch phrases. It does not express mere 
chagrin on the part of the Iskrists; it reflects an actual 
phenomenon but does so as a concave mirror would 
reflect an object. This actual phenomenon is the fact that 
the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks represent 
respectively the opportunist and the revolutionary 
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wings of the Russian Social-Democratic movement. 
Since the Iskrists turned to opportunism, they were 
bound to arrive at the conclusion that the Bolsheviks are 
"Jacobins" (to use a term of eighteenth-century political 
divisions). These accusations merely confirm our view 
on the Right and Left wings of the present-day Social- 
Democratic movement. These accusations by the 
opportunists are just as flattering to us as was the 
accusation hurled at us by Rabochaya Mysl in 1900 to the 
effect that we were following in the footsteps of 
Narodnaya Volya.The actual way in which political 
tendencies throughout Russia are grouped politically on 
a major question of tactics has proved in practice the 
correctness of our appraisal of Iskra 's stand ever since 
the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. 


The alignment of illegal parties effected at the 
Conference of all Social-Democrats thus naturally 
supplements the alignment of all parties on the Duma 
question. If the Iskrists have proved a regrettable 
exception, the fact that they are only an exception gives 
us new faith in the validity of the rule, in the victory of 
revolutionary Social-Democracy, in the realisation of the 
consistent slogans of the Russian revolution. Although 
the liberals' banality and the vulgarisation of Marxism 
by some Marxists may at moments of gloom seem an 
omen that our revolution too will turn out to be a banal, 
abortive, and incomplete revolution like the German 
Revolution of 1848, nevertheless the vitality of the 
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principles of revolutionary Social-Democracy inspires 
us with a stimulating faith, and the actions of the heroic 
working class uphold that faith. The revolution draws a 
splendid line of division between political tendencies, 
serves as a splendid reduction and absurdum of 
erroneous opinions. So far, the revolution in Russia has 
been progressing in such a way as to justify the hopes for 
its complete victory inspired by the present situation at 
home and abroad. And the sight of the autocracy's 
consternation and the liberals' confusion, the sight of the 
bold revolutionary energy of the proletariat, which is 
taking the peasantry in tow, lead us to believe that "our 
train will go as the German never did. 
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The State Duma and Social-Democratic Tactics 
January 1906 


The State Duma and Social-Democracy by Proletarskoye 
Dyelo Publishers. 


Lenin Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 101-111. 


The Law of December 11 has brought up, once again, the 
question of our tactics in relation to the Duma. Shall we 
take part in the Duma elections, or not? This is the 
question that is being eagerly discussed in the columns 
of our bourgeois-democratic press. And it was on this 
question that the conference of organisations of the 
“Majority” in the R.S.D.L.P. recently expressed its 
opinion. This conference, which was attended by 
representatives of twenty six organisations (fourteen of 
them composed of workers, elected by over four 
thousand organised members of the Party), took the 
place of the proposed Fourth Congress of the Party, the 
convocation of which had been announced by the 
Central Committee. The Congress could not be held 
because of the railway strike, the Moscow insurrection, 
and various other events in the most far-flung parts of 
Russia. But the delegates who had gathered organised a 
conference of the “Majority” which, among other things, 
also discussed the Duma elections. This question it 
decided in the negative, that is, in the sense that the Party 
should not take part in the elections. The following is the 
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relevant part of the resolution adopted by the 


conference: 


“Ever since October 17, the autocratic government has 
been trampling upon all the fundamental civil liberties 
won by the proletariat. The government has drenched 
the country in blood, shooting down with artillery and 
machine-guns the workers, peasants, soldiers and 
sailors fighting for liberty. The government scoffs at the 
nation-wide demand for the convocation of a constituent 
assembly, and by its Law of December 11 is trying once 
again to deceive the proletariat and the peasantry, and 
to stave off its final destruction. 


“The Law of December 11 practically bars the proletariat 
and the bulk of the peasantry from the State Duma; and 
its object is by all sorts of roses and police restrictions to 
ensure in advance the predominance in the Duma of the 
Black-Hundred elements of the exploiting classes. 


“This conference is convinced that the whole of the class- 
conscious proletariat of Russia will reply to this new 
tsarist law by resolutely fighting against it, as well as 
against any other travesty of popular representation. 


“This conference holds that the Social-Democrats must 
strive to prevent the convocation of this police Duma, 
and must refuse to take any part in it.” 


The resolution then goes on to recommend all Party 
organisations to take full advantage of the election 
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meetings, but not in order to carry out any sort of 
elections under police restrictions. They should do so in 
order to expand the revolutionary organisation of the 
proletariat and con duct agitation among all sections of 
the people in favour of a resolute struggle against the 
autocracy; for only after complete victory has been 
achieved over the latter will it be possible to convene 
representatives of the people elected in a truly free 


manner. 


Is this decision correct? To answer this question, let us 
first of all examine the objections that may be raised 
against it. What may now be urged in favour of 
participating in the Duma is that the workers have 
obtained some rights in electing the Duma, and also that 
there is now somewhat greater freedom to carry on 
agitation than in the period of the “first”, Bulygin, Duma 
promised by the Law of August 6. These 
considerations—together with the suppression of the 
insurrection in Moscow and elsewhere, after which 
some period of lull is necessary to rally and train fresh 
forces—have naturally been inclining the “Minority” in 
the R.S.D.L.P. in favour of participation in the election of 
at least the delegates and electors. Such Social- 
Democrats believe that we ought not to try to get into the 
State Duma, that we ought not to go beyond the stage of 
electing electors; but that we ought to use the 
opportunities offered by the election in the workers’ 
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curia to carry on agitation, and to organise and 
politically educate the proletariat. 


In reply to these arguments, we will first of all observe 
that they follow quite naturally from the general 
principles of the Social-Democratic world-outlook and 
from Social-Democratic tactics. We representatives of 
the “Majority” must admit this, to avoid running to 
factional extremes that may prove an obstacle to Party 
unity, which is so absolutely essential now. We must by 
all means carefully reconsider the question of tactics. 
Although events have confirmed the correctness of our 
tactics towards the 6th of August Duma, which was 
really frustrated, boycotted, swept away by the 
proletariat, it does not automatically follow that the new 
Duma can be frustrated in the same way. The situation 
has changed, and we must carefully weigh up the 
arguments for and against participation. 


We have briefly outlined what we believe to be the main 
arguments in favour of participation. Let us now pass to 
the arguments against it. 


The new Duma is undoubtedly a caricature of popular 
representation. Our participation in the elections will 
give the masses of the people a distorted idea of our 
appraisal of the Duma. 


There is no freedom to carry on agitation. Meetings are 
dispersed. Delegates are arrested. 
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If we swallow the bait of Dubasov’s “constitutionalism”, 
we Shall be unable to unfurl our Party banner before the 
masses, and shall weaken our Party forces with little 
benefit to the cause; for if our candidates come forward 
“legally” we shall merely provide the police with ready- 
made lists of people to be arrested. 


In most parts of Russia civil war is raging. The lull can 
only be a temporary one. Continuous preparation is 
essential. It is both inadvisable and impracticable for our 
Party to combine this with elections held under the Law 
of December 11. We shall be unable to take part in the 
elections “legally”, even if we wanted to; the conditions 
of the struggle will not permit it. There may be 
exceptions, of course; but it would be irrational for their 
sake to cause confusion, disorganisation and disunity in 
our nation-wide proletarian tactics. 


Duma elections held under the Law of December 11 and 
under the rule of the Dubasovs and Durnovos are mere 
playing at parliamentarism. It is beneath the dignity of 
the proletariat to be a party to such a game. 


The tactics of the mass party of the proletariat must be 
simple, clear and straightforward. The proposal to elect 
delegates and electors, without electing deputies to the 
Duma, however, is a confused and ambiguous solution 
of the problem. On the one hand, it accepts the legal form 
of elections under the law. On the other hand, it 
“frustrates” the law, for the proposed elections will not 
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be con ducted for the purpose of carrying out the law, of 
electing deputies to the Duma. On the one hand, an 
election campaign begins; on the other, it breaks off at 
the most important stage (in the elections as a whole), 
just when the actual composition of the Duma is to be 
decided. On the one hand, the workers are to restrict 
their elections (of delegates and electors) within the 
absurd and reactionary limits of the Law of December II. 
On the other hand, these workers’ elections, which 
avowedly give an incomplete and distorted picture of 
the progressive aims of the proletariat, are expected to 
achieve these aims outside the Duma (in the shape of 
some sort of illegal representation or illegal Duma, or 
popular Duma, etc.). The result is an absurdity: elections 
on the basis of a non-existent franchise to a non-existent 
parliament. The Soviets of Workers’ Deputies in St. 
Peters burg and Moscow were elected by the workers 
themselves, not in accordance with “legal forms” 
prescribed by the police. And the arrest of the members 
of these Soviets taught the workers a very important 
lesson. These arrests showed how dangerous it is to trust 
pseudo-constitutionalism, how insecure “revolutionary 
local self-government” without the victory of the 
revolutionary forces, how inadequate a temporary non- 
party organisation, which can sometimes supplement, 
but cannot in any sense replace a solid, lasting militant 
party organisation. The Soviets of Workers’ Deputies in 
the two capitals fell because they lacked firm support in 
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the shape of militant proletarian organisation. If we 
replace these Soviets by meetings of electors or of 
delegates, we shall be substituting verbal support for 
militant support, would-be parliamentary support for 
revolutionary support. This will be the same as trying to 
replace a missing gun by one drawn on cardboard. 


Furthermore, if we participate in the elections, we put 
the proletariat in a false relation to the bourgeois 
democrats. The latter are splitting up again. The 
moderate liberals (Cadets) are staunchly in favour of 
participating in the elections. The radicals are prone to 
boycott them. The class background of this split is clear: 
the Right wing of the bourgeoisie is prone to come to 
terms with reaction through the Duma. The Left wing of 
the bourgeoisie is prone to form an alliance with the 
revolution, or at any rate to back it (recall how the Union 
of Unions associated itself with the manifesto on the 
financial bankruptcy of the government issued by the 
Executive Committee of the St. Petersburg Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies). The boycott tactics provide a clear 
and correct expression of the proletariat’s attitude 
towards the revolutionary and the opportunist 
bourgeoisie. The tactics of participation would cause 
utter chaos,and prevent the _ proletariat from 
distinguishing between its immediate allies and its 


enemies. 


Lastly, the practical objects of participation can be 
attained to an equal, if not greater, degree by the boycott. 
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An assessment of the strength of the proletariat, 
agitation and organisation, and the predominance of the 
Social-Democrats in the workers’ curia can all be 
achieved by the revolutionary use of election meetings 
instead of formal participation in them; for this there is 
no need whatever to elect “delegates” and “electors”. 
There is less chance of achieving all this if forces are 
diverted to these ridiculous legal elections; for we 
ourselves reject the objects of these elections, and it is not 
in the least to our advantage to inform the police about 
them. In practice, what will happen probably in nearly 
every case will be the revolutionary use of the election 
meetings, and not participation in them; for the workers 
will not submit to the police restrictions, will not eject 
“unauthorised persons” (i.e., the Social-Democrats), and 
will not abide by the election regulations. By the force of 
circumstances, of the revolutionary situation, there will 
be no elections at the “election” meetings; they will be 
transformed into meetings for party agitation outside of 
and despite the elections; in other words, the result will 
be what is called “active boycott”. Whatever view we 
take of things, however we interpret our views, and 
whatever reservations we make, our participation in the 
elections will inevitably tend to foster the idea of 
substituting the Duma for a constituent assembly, the 
idea of convening a constituent assembly through the 
Duma, etc. The tactics of exposing the fraudulent and 
fictitious character of representation in the Duma, of 
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demanding the convocation of a constituent assembly by 
revolutionary means and yet participating in the Duma, 
can only con fuse the proletariat at a revolutionary 
moment: they can only strengthen the position of the 
least class-conscious elements of the mass of the 
workers, and of those working-class leaders who are 
least scrupulous and least principled. We may declare 
that our Social-Democratic candidates are completely 
and absolutely independent, and that we are 
participating in the elections on the strictest possible 
Party lines: but the political situation is more potent than 
any number of declarations. Things will not, and cannot, 
turn out in keeping with these declarations. Whether we 
like it or not, if we participate now in the present Duma 
elections, the result will inevitably be neither Social- 
Democratic nor workers’ party policy. 


The tactics recommended by the conference of the 
“Majority” are the only correct tactics. 


The position taken up by the “Cadets” provides 
interesting confirmation (indirect) of this conclusion. In 
its “death bed” issue (of December 20) Narodnaya 
Svoboda argues as follows on a question which has 
arisen once more—whether to go into the Duma. The 
immediate task is to convene a national constituent 
assembly. The newspaper takes this proposition for 
granted. Who is to convene this constituent assembly, 
and how? In Narodnaya Svoboda’s opinion, three 
answers may be given to this question: (1) The lawful (or 
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de facto, the autocratic) government; (2) a provisional 
revolutionary government; (3) the State Duma as an 
“authority competing with authority”. It goes without 
saying that the “Cadets” are in favour of the third 
“solution” and urge the necessity of participating in the 
Duma precisely in order to achieve it. They reject the first 
solution, as they have given up all hopes of the 
government. Concerning the second solution they give 
us the following highly characteristic specimen of 


argument: 


“Can we count on the practical achievement of that 
provisional government of which even today—amidst 
the bloody fumes of a suppressed insurrection—the 
revolutionary parties still dream? We say quite plainly: 
no, we cannot—and not because armed uprising is 
impossible: Moscow has proved the reverse; and not 
because such an insurrection must, as sure as fate, be 
suppressed by armed force: who can foretell the future? 


“We cannot count on a provisional government because 
it will not in any circumstances—not even in the event 
of a successful insurrection—be strong and authoritative 
enough to ‘restore the shattered temple’ of the land of 
Russia. It will be swept away by the waves of counter- 
revolution surging up from the depths of society. 


“The Russian revolution has been going on, not for 
months, but for years; during this period it has managed 
to take a sharp and definite course; and we must say 
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quite candidly that this course is neither towards armed 
uprising nor towards a provisional government. Let us 
not shut our eyes to facts. The liberal intelligentsia, the 
peasantry and the proletariat are all revolutionary; but 
the revolutionary co-operation of these three elements 
under the banner of armed uprising is impossible. We 
will not go into the question of who is right and who is 
to blame: the fact remains a fact. That being so, from 
what elements can the vaunted provisional government 
of the revolutionary parties arise? What can it be? The 
dictatorship of the proletariat? But it is useless talking 
about the dictatorship of the proletariat in present-day 
Russia...” 


We have deliberately reproduced this argument in full, 
because it splendidly, and with a lucidity rare for the 
“Cadets”, conveys the substance of the liberal-bourgeois 
point of view. The flaws in this argument are so obvious 
that we need dwell on them only briefly. If the 
possibility of armed uprising has now been proved and 
if the hopelessness of its victory cannot be proved in 
advance, then of what value is the argument that “it will 
be swept away by counter-revolution’? It is a 
ridiculously weak excuse. There has never been a 
revolution without counter-revolution, nor can there be. 
Today, for instance, October 17 itself has been swept 
away by the wave of counter-revolution; but does that 
prove that constitutional demands have lost their 
vitality? The question is not whether there will be 
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counter-revolution, but who, in the last analysis, after 
the inevitably long battles, with their many vicissitudes, 
will be the victor. 


Narodnaya Svoboda realises that this question can be 
answered only by an analysis of the social forces. It 
makes this analysis, and admits that the proletariat, the 
peasantry and the liberal intelligentsia are all 
revolutionary. But then it “decrees”: their “co-operation 
under the banner of armed uprising is impossible”. 
Why? This is the pivot of the question, and it cannot be 
settled by bare statements. The fact that remains a fact is 
that the proletariat and the peasantry are rising, with the 
co-operation of at least some part of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia. By admitting the fact (which now no 
longer needs anyone’s admission) that armed 
insurrection is possible, admitting. that it is impossible 
to predict that all later outbreaks will fail, the newspaper 
has cut the ground from under its own arguments. It 
saves itself only by a quibble: it repudiates the possibility 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., of a socialist 
dictatorship, whereas it should have talked about the 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry. These classes are assured of the sympathy 
and co-operation of a certain section of the petty 
bourgeoisie in general, and of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia in particular; the only question is the 
degree of organisation and fighting capacity. This is a 
very important and serious question, of course; but only 
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those who obviously want to evade an answer would 
attempt to answer it offhand in the negative. 


The position of the liberal landlords is clear. They want 
to take part in the Duma precisely because they do not 
want to take part in the revolutionary struggle. They 
want the Duma convened precisely because they do not 
want the revolutionary convocation of a constituent 
assembly. They want the Duma precisely because they 
want a deal. Thus the difference between the attitude of 
the liberals and that of the Social-Democrats towards the 
Duma quite distinctly reflects the difference between the 
class attitude of the bourgeoisie and that of the 
proletariat. And how hopeless is this sighing for a deal 
and for a Duma, in a period of acute civil war, is shown, 
among other things, by the suppression of the “Cadet” 
newspapers and the miserable existence of the whole 
liberal press in general. Every day all this press 
publishes heaps of facts which show that the 
representation in the Duma is an utter fraud, and that 
anything like free agitation and proper elections are 
utterly impossible. The realities of the revolutionary and 
counter revolutionary situation prove, more 
convincingly than any number of arguments, that 
dreams about participating in the Duma for the purpose 
of fighting are futile, and that the tactics of active boycott 
are correct. 


A few words in conclusion about how our agitation for 
an active boycott of the Duma should be conducted 
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within the Party in view of the amalgamation of the 
factions and the complete unification of the R.S.D.L.P. 
now taking place. 


Amalgamation is essential. It must be supported. In the 
interests of amalgamation, we must contend with the 
Mensheviks on tactics in a comradely way; we must 
strive to convince all the members of the Party, and 
convert our polemics into a practical setting forth of the 
pros and cons, an explanation of the position of the 
proletariat and its class aims. But amalgamation does not 
in the least oblige us to gloss over disagreements on 
tactics or to refrain from explaining our tactics fully and 
sincerely. Nothing of the kind. The ideological struggle 
for the tactics that we regard as correct should be carried 
on openly, straightforwardly and resolutely to the end, 
that is to say, until the unity congress of the Party meets. 
Tactics determine the immediate activities of a party, 
and therefore a united party can have only one set of 
tactics. These tactics must be those agreed to by the 
majority of the members of the Party: when the majority 
has taken a definite stand, the minority must submit to 
it in its political “conduct, while retaining the right to 
criticise and to advocate a settlement of the question at 
the next congress. 


In the present situation in our Party, both factions have 
agreed to the convocation of a unity congress, and both 
have agreed to submit to its decisions. The unity 
congress will decide what are to be the united tactics of 
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the Party. Our duty is to do everything to hasten the 
convocation of this congress, and to strive with the 
utmost vigour to bring home to every Party member as 
clearly as possible the tactical differences on the question 
of taking part in the Duma, so that, in voting for 
delegates to the joint congress that will unite our Party 
and our tactics, all Party members may make their choice 
not haphazardly, but with deliberation, with a complete 
knowledge of the case, and after fully weighing up the 
arguments of both sides. 
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To All Working Men and Women of the City of St. 
Petersburg and Vicinity 


February 11 (24), 1906 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 127-130. 


Comrade workers, the organised Social-Democratic 
workers of the whole St. Petersburg and Okruzhnoi 
organisation of the R.S.D.L.P. have adopted a final 
decision on the State Duma elections that is binding on 
the Party Committee and all the local Party 
organisations. Despite all police obstacles and traps, the 
workers have succeeded in holding 120 circle meetings, 
which have discussed the question in detail, with the 
participation of spokesmen for the two tactics which 
have emerged in our Party. Over 2,000 workers and 
intellectuals belonging to our Party have voted on the 
question, and by a majority of 1,168 votes to 926 (the 
number of voters totalling 2,094) they have declared for 
a complete boycott, not only of the Duma, but of all 
elections to it. The conference of delegates elected in all 
districts (one delegate for every 30 Party members who 
voted) discussed the question once more, and by 36 
votes to 29 (the total number of delegates with the right 
to vote being 65) it adopted a final decision in favour of 
the tactics of an active boycott. 


And so, the Social-Democratic proletariat of St. Peters 
burg has spoken. All the forces of the Party organisation, 
and all the efforts of the foremost workers who 
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sympathise with the Social-Democratic Party and desire 
to take its decision into account, should now be directed 
towards acquainting the broadest sections of the 
working class and the population as a whole with the 
Social-Democrats’ decision, towards spreading among 
the masses a correct understanding of the aims which 
the class-conscious proletariat sets itself, and of the ways 
and means it chooses for achieving its aims. 


Why have the Social-Democrats of St. Petersburg 
declared a complete boycott of the Duma and refused 
completely to participate in any elections to it? 


Because the State Duma is a sham Duma. It is a travesty 
of a popular representative assembly. It is not a people’s 
Duma but a police and landlord Duma. The elections are 
not to be equal for all; they have been so devised as to 
give the landlords and the big capitalists complete 
superiority over the workers and peasants. Three- 
quarters of the whole working class have been totally 
deprived of the right to elect, and as for the remaining 
quarter, it is invited to elect on the basis of the deputies 
being sifted through three sieves, so that first the 
workers will elect delegates, then the delegates will elect 
electors, and then the electors (24 in all) will, jointly with 
the landlords and capitalists (over 100 in number), elect 
members of the Duma. 


The government mocks at the peasants even more 
outrageously. Peasant deputies are sifted through four 
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sieves: first, representatives per ten households are 
elected in the volosts (even so, the peasant poor who 
have neither house nor land are excluded from this 
election); then the ten-house hold representatives elect 
delegates, the delegates elect electors, and the electors 
elect members of the Duma, with the result, however, 
that among the electors in the gubernias the peasants 
mostly find themselves in the minority. 


Why has this sifting through three or four sieves been 
devised? It has been done to prevent the workers and 
peasants from getting their real representatives elected 
to the Duma, to bar from the Duma people who are for 
the workers and peasants, to enable a handful of Black- 
Hundred landlords and capitalists, who are plundering 
the whole working people with the help of the police, to 
call themselves people’s representatives. 


Workers and peasants do not trust the police and 
landlord Duma! It is not people’s representatives but 
enemies of the people that are being convoked there, so 
that they may the more effectively plot against the 
workers and against the peasants. Look around you: 
How can the workers and peasants freely elect their real 
representatives, their deputies, to the Duma? Does not 
the police government jail the finest workers and finest 
peasants without trial? Shootings and punitive measures 
carried out against peasants who fought for the people’s 
cause are taking place throughout Russia. The whole of 
Russia has been delivered into the hands of a gang of 
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ruined petty aristocrats in military uniform to be 
plundered and outraged. All the promises of freedom 
that we have heard from the government have been 
trampled underfoot by the tyrants. All the prisons are 
packed with the champions of freedom for the people. 


The government wants to deceive the people by 
convening a sham Duma. It wants, with the help of a 
landlord Duma, to borrow more money to oppress the 
people, to wage war against its own people, against the 
peasants and workers. The government wants to decoy 
us into a police trap, wants us to agree to participate in 
this fraud called the Duma elections. 


The class-conscious workers refuse to walk into this 
police trap. Without resorting to any elections, we must 
tell the government and the whole people outright that 
we Shall not take part in a farce. We shall not allow a 
fraud. We shall expose this police falsehood for all to see. 
We warn those workers and those, peasants who have 
not yet seen through the fraud and expect the Duma to 
benefit the people: If they try nevertheless to take part in 
the elections, they will see that it will not be workers’ or 
peasants’ deputies who get into the Duma, but 
capitalists and landlords who suit the police. We call on 
all workers and all peasants, on all honest people, to 
fight against the police fraud. 


We are continuing our struggle for a genuine assembly 
of real representatives of the people. That assembly must 
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be elected freely, and by all alike, without any privileges 
for the landlords and the wealthy, and without any 
hindrance on the part of the authorities and the police. 
Only a freely elected constituent assembly of the whole 
people can be a genuine Duma and not a sham one. Only 
such an assembly can establish a better order in Russia, 
make, life easier for the workers, give land to the 
peasants, and bring freedom to the whole people. 


On October 17 the workers by their struggle wrested 
from the government the promise of freedom. The 
government has broken all its promises. The workers 
will now fight still more concertedly and stubbornly to 
win freedom for the people. The workers do not lose 
heart from temporary re verses. They know that the 
struggle for freedom is difficult and severe, but that the 
cause of freedom is the cause of the whole people. The 
cause of freedom will triumph; the struggle will grow in 
breadth. The workers will recover from the reverses 
inflicted upon them. They will rally in still closer unity 
against the government. They will gather fresh strength. 
They will explain to still wider sections of the peasantry 
all the frauds of the government and the need to 
counteract it. The workers will rise together with the 
peasants and overthrow the government of police 
tyrants, who are using violence against the people. 


Down with the sham, police and landlord, Duma! 
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Long live a freely elected constituent assembly of the 
whole people! 


The St. Petersburg City Conference of the R.S.D.L.P. (ID) 
V. I. Lenin 

The St. Petersburg City Conference of the R.S.D.L.P. (ID) 
Late February (Early March) 1906 


Lenin Collected Works, Progress Publishers, 1965, 
Moscow, Volume 10, pages 123-126. 


Statements in Defence of the Resolution on the Tactics of 
Boycott 


1 


The resolution is lengthy— “long-winded”, as Comrade 
Dan put it. That is true; but it has a merit compensating 
for this defect—the resolution examines all the 
arguments, without which the explanation of the tactics 
would be superficial and would be wrong. The masses 
want brevity, but this resolution is for the organisations 
and not for the masses. Not all the points have been 
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debated, but all of them have been touched upon. It is 
necessary to expound the whole set of views advocated 
in political agitation. There can be no question of the 
majority suppressing the minority in any way, although 
the position of the defeated section is not a happy one. 
As a way out, I can propose a division of labour: you will 
criticise the Duma, and we shall elaborate the tactics. No 
one wants to impose on Comrade Dan the defence of 
points he does not agree with. The accusation of 
engaging in factionalism and polemics is groundless. 


2 


There is also a polemic in the short resolution (Martov’s), 
but why do you want to make us ridiculous by 
proposing that we should adopt it? The long draft 
resolution seems to contain propositions that have not 
been discussed by the proletariat. But the dummy made 
by the Rasterayev workers mocked at the very idea of 
representation, and they must have been thinking of the 
peasantry as well. 


Objections to the Amendments to Points 3 and 6 of the 
Draft Resolution 


1 


You are weakening the resolution; the government is not 
only obstructing the elections, it is also planting rural 
superintendents as delegates. 


2 
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Comrade Dan’s amendment is inexact. The Union of 
October Seventeenth is an opposition group, but it is not 
persecuted. We must stand up for the Cadets if they are 
persecuted, even if they are persecuted for no particular 


reason. 
3 


“Zubatovism” is not merely a police form of netting 
suspects, for it takes account of the working-class 
movement, it is an organisation of the working class. 
“Zubatovism” is a truly Russian invention. And it is 
being used now too. The Duma is a police game, but 
there is no hint of a constitution in it. Speaking generally, 
the term “Zubatovism” has been used here for 
comparison and is therefore incomplete as a definition. 
Besides, we do say that it is a “new” form of all-Russian, 
state “Zubatovism”. Our tactics here are the same as they 
have always been in relation to “Zubatovism”. We have 
attended even Zubatovist meetings, hut we have never 


been members. 


Statements During the Debate on Points 7 and 8 of the 
Draft Resolution 


1 


Comrade Dan’s statement about a factual inaccuracy is 
something quite new to me. So far no formal statement 
has been made anywhere of the permissibility of 
“participating in the Duma” Neither Parvus, nor even 
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Plekhanov. has said that so far. Furthermore, it would be 
narrow-minded of us to ignore the fact that the class- 
conscious section of the proletariat has this opinion of 
the issue and no other, and we take that fact into 
consideration, it is not accidental. I am willing to amend 


“everyone” to “the overwhelming majority”. 
2 


Comrade Dan’s formal statement is particularly 
valuable to me, it is the first time I have heard such a 
statement. One can only wish to see it in the press, for 
the press has so far published no such thing. Indeed, the 
Mensheviks have protested whenever such an opinion 
was attributed to them. The leaflet of the Joint Central 
Committee affirms that both sections of the Party are 
agreed that we must not go into the Duma. It is a 
document, and nothing contradicts it in the relevant 
point of our resolution. Dan’s remark about Plekhanov 
is wrong. He merely said: “I am against boycott”, and 
came to a stop at the most interesting point. We are 
sufficiently well informed, and the allusion to Poltava 
has not shaken our opinion of the view taken by the 
majority of the proletariat on the question of 
participating in the Duma. Solidarity must be stressed. 


3 


Dan believes that the very convocation of the Duma will 
bring back the year 1849. He is wrong. The Duma is the 
United Landtag of 1847, and that Landtag we will not 
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enter. I think we must take Lunacharsky’s remarks into 
consideration. I believe we should answer three 
questions: (1) Is it a fact that the majority is right? Yes, it 
is; no one has refuted us, all that has been said is 
groundless and cannot serve as a sufficient reason for 
crossing out the reference to the fact. (2) Should we take 
this fact into account? We must. (3) What is the attitude 
of the editorial board of the Central Organ to the 
question touched on in this point of the preamble? I 
maintain that the editorial board regarded participation 
in the Duma as impossible. I had no idea this would 
offend the Menshevik comrades so much; so far no one 
has ever said anything like what Comrade Dan said. 
Comrade Dan is wavering, and I feel very unhappy 
about it. 


4 


It is said that the rest is full of polemics. That is not true, 
we would never pursue any such aims. Why must we 
not go into the Duma? Because the people may imagine 
that it is worth going to the polls irrespective of what the 
Menshevik comrades think of the people. We are not 
bickering, we are examining an argument. We hold that 
we must send nothing but dummies. 


Written Statement to the Conference Bureau 


Statement of fact. I declare that Comrade Dan’s 
assertions are wrong and that he has not refuted any of 
my statements about the absence in the press of 
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assertions similar to the statement made by Comrade 
Dan. 


Resolution on the Motivation of the Boycott Tactics. 


This Conference deems it necessary to give a detailed 
motivation of the decision of the St. Petersburg Social- 
Democratic organisation on the inadvisability of 
participating in the elections, not at all in order to engage 
in polemics with the comrades who were formerly 
Mensheviks or to cast aspersions on them as Social- 
Democrats, but with the aim of giving an accurate and 
official statement of the opinion of the majority of the 
organisation as to the character and significance of a 
complete boycott. 
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Resolution of the St. Petersburg Organisation of the 
R.S.D.L.P. on the Tactics of Boycott 


V. I. Lenin 


Resolution of the St. Petersburg Organisation of the 
R.S.D.L.P. on the Tactics of Boycott[1] 


Written in late February-early March 1906 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 131-134. 
Whereas: 


(1) the State Duma to be convened under the Law of 
August 6-December 11 is the grossest travesty of a 
popular representative assembly, since the vast majority 
of the proletariat and the peasantry has virtually been 
debarred from participation in the Duma owing to the 
fact that the suffrage is not universal and the electors 
from the workers and peas ants are sifted through three 


or four sieves; 


(2) by artificially controlling the composition of the body 
of electors and by establishing a number of privileges in 
favour of the rich landlords and big capitalists, the 
government seeks to ensure complete preponderance in 
the Duma of representatives, not merely of the 
exploiting classes, but of the Black-Hundred elements of 
those classes; 


(3) the government most brazenly rigs even these 
elections —which are restricted within the narrow limits 
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of the social-estates—by ruling out all freedom of 
agitation, establishing martial law and unbounded 
police tyranny everywhere, and persecuting, in defiance 
of all legislation and without trial, not only members of 
the revolutionary and socialist parties, but even 
members of the parties of the monarchist-liberal 
bourgeoisie (Constitutionalist-Democrats, etc.); 


(4) the government is now repealing its own law on 
simultaneous elections in order artificially to appoint, in 
the various localities, the dates that suit it best, and to 
force the elections through at such speed that it will be 
impossible for those elected to establish any contact with 
the population; 


(5) the autocratic government expects by convening the 
Duma to influence Russian, and especially foreign, 
public opinion and thereby to put off its inevitable 
downfall and obtain further millions of. rubles in loans 
to crush the revolution and continue oppressing the 
people; 


(6) the Law of February 20,[2] which transforms the 
Council of State into an Upper Chamber, makes still 
worse the statute governing the Duma, by seeking to 
reduce the latter completely to the role of an impotent 
advisory appendage of the autocratic bureaucracy; 


(7) under these political conditions, participation in such 
a Duma is considered impossible by the overwhelming 
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majority of the Social-Democratic parties and 
organisations of all nations in the country; 


(8) participation of the Social-Democrats in the State 
Duma elections at any stage is likely to encourage 
among the people the incorrect idea that there is a 
possibility of reason ably fair elections for the parties 
that uphold the interests of the broad masses; 


(9) participation in the elections is likely to divert the 
attention of the proletariat from the revolutionary 
movements of the workers, peasants, soldiers, etc., that 
are taking place apart from the Duma to the tiny matter 
of a pseudo-legal, sham constitutional election campaign 
and to lower still more the temporarily depressed mood 
of the working class by creating the impression that the 
revolutionary period of the struggle is over, the question 
of an uprising, has been shelved, and the Party is taking 
the constitutional path; 


(10) elections to the State Duma imply a situation in 
which the Party must keep within legal and peaceful 
bounds; for this reason our participation in the elections 
would have a harmful effect on the pressing 
revolutionary task—that of more vigorous actions 
against the government during the Duma elections and 
at the time of its convocation; 


(11) the Party of the Social-Democrats cannot go to the 
polls with the less developed masses if it wants to 
educate them from the practical point of view, for these 
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insufficiently developed masses want to go as far as the 
Duma and, moreover, want to do so in the legal way, 
while the Party would, by refusing to submit to the laws, 
merely incur natural distrust on the part of those masses 
and prevent them from learning the lessons of the Duma 
campaign sincerely and consistently; 


(12) the workers’ delegates and electors cannot 
contribute anything towards a truly revolutionary 
organisation of the broad sections of the working class 
because of the artificial composition of the voters, who 
have been picked by police methods, because of the 
short term and limited nature of their powers, and 
because of the circumstances of the elections mentioned 
above; 


(13) the Duma cannot be frustrated through the 
withdrawal from the gubernia election meetings of that 
part of the electors whom at best the Social-Democrats 
could draw away with them; 


(14) class-conscious spokesmen for the proletariat of the 
most oppressed nationalities of Russia (the Polish, 
Jewish, Lettish, and Lithuanian Social-Democrats) flatly 
reject all participation in the election farce and are 
fighting with might and main against those who have 
enacted it; 


(15) public opinion of all the militant elements of 
bourgeois democracy and of the peasantry (Peasant 
Union, Teachers’ Union,[3] Union of Unions, Socialist- 
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Revolutionary Party, Polish Socialist Party,[4] Polish 
Progressive Party, etc.) rejects both the Duma and the 
elections to it; — 


Therefore, this meeting of representatives of St. 
Petersburg workers, members of the R.S.D.L.P., deems it 
necessary: 


(1) to reject absolutely all participation in the State 
Duma; 


(2) to reject absolutely any elections to the State Duma at 
any stage whatever; 


(3) to develop agitational work among the people on as 
large a scale as possible in order to expose the true nature 
of the Duma, put an end to the deception of public 
opinion in Russia and Europe, and show the inevitable 
disappointment of that section of the peasantry which 
expects benefits from the Duma; 


(4) to utilise in every way, legal and illegal, all meetings 
connected with the elections for stating the Social- 
Democrats’ views in general and criticising the Duma in 
particular, and above all for issuing a call to fight for the 
revolutionary convocation of a constituent assembly of 
the whole people; 


(5) in counterposing revolutionary methods of struggle 
for freedom to the struggle through the Duma, to devote 
especial attention during this agitation to familiarising 
the workers and the people as a whole with the 
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experience of the December uprising, which marks the 
beginning of a higher stage of the revolutionary struggle 
for genuine freedom for the people; 


(6) to lay stress, during this agitation in respect of the 
Duma, on the deep economic and financial crisis, the 
extreme intensification of exploitation of the workers by 
the reactionary capitalists, the aggravation of 
unemployment in the towns and of hunger in the 
countryside, the peasant movement that is bound to 
begin in the spring, and the instances of unrest among 
the troops, as circumstances which make a new popular 
outbreak highly probable before long, an outbreak that 
will sweep away the State Duma either before its 
convocation or after it, when the population is 
thoroughly disillusioned with it; 


(7) to use this agitation, among other things, for 
branding those cowardly representatives of the liberal- 
monarchist bourgeoisie (such as the Cadets) who pervert 
the civic consciousness of the population by fostering 
constitutional illusions at a time of bitter civil war, by 
recommending the Duma and participation in it, by 
rejecting the use of force in defence of freedom and of 
the rights of the vast majority of the people at a time 
when the armed gangs that call them selves the 
government are holding their ground only by dint of 
savage tyranny. 


Notes 
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[1] Lenin submitted the Draft Resolution on the Tactics 
of Boycott to the St. Petersburg Conference at its 
February 11(24), 1900, session. The original wording of 
the draft has been lost. The draft was discussed at the 
Second St. Petersburg Conference at the end of February 
and beginning of March 1906, and was edited by a 
specially appointed committee which included Lenin. 


[2] The Law of February 20, 1906, and two decrees to the 
Senate concerning the Duma and the Council of State 
reduced to nought all the promises made in the tsar’s 
Manifesto of October 17, 1905. That law transformed the 
Council of State from a consultative into a legislative 
body. The Council of State, half of whose members were 
appointed while the other half were elected from among 
the Black-Hundred sections of the nobility, big 
capitalists and the clergy, was thus legally empowered 
to approve or reject any decision of the Duma. 


[3] The All-Russian Union of Teachers and Public 
Education Personnel arose in the spring of 1905. The 
Second Delegates’ Congress of the Union, which met on 
December 26-29, 1905 (January 8-11, 1906), passed a 
resolution on the attitude to the First Duma. The 
resolution described the Duma as a further government 
attempt to deceive the people. The Congress declared 
against participation in the Duma elections, and stressed 
the need to reveal the true meaning and significance of 
the Duma to the population and to make every effort to 
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organise the people for the struggle to bring about the 
convocation of a constituent assembly. 


[4] Polish Socialist Party, or P.P.S. (Polska Partia 
Socjalistyczna)— a reformist nationalist party founded 
in 1892. Led by Pilsudski and his adherents, it carried on 
separatist, nationalist propaganda among the Polish 
workers, and strove to distract them from the struggle in 
common with the Russian workers against the autocracy 
and capitalism. 
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The Victory of the Cadets and the Tasks of the 
Workers’ Party 


Lenin Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 199-276. 
March 24-28 (April 6-10), 1906 


What Was the Objective Significance of Our 
Participation in the Duma Elections? 


The Cadets’ victories have turned the head of our liberal 
press. In the course of the election campaign the Cadets 
succeeded in rallying all, or nearly all, the liberals. News 
papers which hitherto had not been associated with the 
Cadet Party have in effect become the organs of that 
party. The liberal press is overjoyed. On all sides we hear 
cries of exultation and threats addressed to the 
government. And a very characteristic circumstance is 
that these cries are constantly intermingled with 
sometimes malicious and some times condescending 
digs at the Social-Democrats. 


Look what a mistake you made by keeping out of the 
elections! Now you see it, don’t you? You will admit that 
you were mistaken, won’t you? Now you appreciate the 
advice of the wise and far-sighted Plekhanov, don’t 
you?—These and similar utterances may be read in the 
columns of the liberal press, bubbling over with elation. 
Comrade Stepanov (in his article “From Afar’, in the 
symposium The Present Situation) has very aptly 
remarked that Plekhanov’s present experience is 
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something like what happened to Bernstein. Just as 
Bernstein was once carried shoulder-high by the 
German liberals, and lauded to the skies by all the 
“progressive” bourgeois newspapers, so today there is 
not a liberal news paper in Russia, or even a liberal 
newspaper article (even Slovo, yes, even the Octobrist 
Slovo!) that does not embrace and kiss and fondle the 
wise and far-sighted, reasonable and sober-minded 
Plekhanov, who had the courage to rise in arms against 
the boycott. 


Let us, then, see what the victories of the Cadets have 
proved. Whose mistake have they revealed? Whose 
tactics have they proved to be barren? 


Plekhanov, Struve and Co. keep on telling us that the 
boycott was a mistake. Why the Cadets should think so 
is quite clear. Their proposal to secure the election to the 
Duma of one working man from Moscow (see Nasha 
Zhizn, March 23) shows that the Cadets appreciate the 
assistance of the workers, that they desire to strike a 
bargain with the Social-Democrats in order to round off 
and consolidate their victory, and that they are just as 
ready to strike such a bargain with the non-party 
workers as with the Social-Democratic Party. That the 
Cadets should abhor the boycott is quite natural, for it 
implies refusal to support them, the Cadets, refusal of 
the “Left” to strike a bargain with them, the Cadets. 
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But what does Plekhanov want— and the Mensheviks, or 
our Russian anti-boycott Social-Democrats, who 
gravitate towards him (some unwittingly and others 
wittingly)? Alas, alas! Plekhanov, the boldest of them all, 
the one who most consistently,most freely and most 
clearly expounds his views, shows again and again, in 
the fifth issue of his Dnevnik,|1] that he does not know 
what he wants. We must take part in the elections, he 
shouts. What for? To organise revolutionary local self- 
government, as advocated by the Mensheviks? Or in 
order to go into the Duma? 


Plekhanov twists and turns and wriggles, and resorts to 
sophistry to avoid answering these plain, blunt and clear 
questions. After remaining silent for months and months 
when the Mensheviks, in the columns of Iskra, were 
already advocating revolutionary local self-government 
(and when he was unequivocally signifying his 
sympathy with the Mensheviks’ tactics), Plekhanov now 
suddenly hurls a most contemptuous phrase at this 
“celebrated revolutionary local self-government” of the 
Mensheviks. Why and how celebrated, Comrade 
Plekhanov? Was it not the very Bolsheviks whom 
Plekhanov now wants to fight, and who long ago proved 
that this slogan was inadequate, indefinite and half 
hearted, that helped to make it “celebrated”? 


No reply. Plekhanov explains nothing. He pronounces 
his dictum like an oracle and passes on. But the 
difference between an oracle and Plekhanov is that an 
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oracle predicts events, whereas Plekhanov pronounces 
his dictum after the event; he brings in the mustard 
when the meal is over. When, before the October 
revolution, before the December uprising, before the 
revolutionary upsurge, the Mensheviks were talking 
about “revolutionary local self-government”, Plekhanov 
was silent, although he approved of the Mensheviks’ 
tactics in general; he was silent, as if waiting in 
bewilderment, not daring to make up his mind. Now, 
when the revolutionary tide has ebbed, when the “days 
of freedom” and the days of insurrection are past, when 
all the various Soviets of workers’, soldiers’, 
railwaymen’s and other deputies have left the scene 
(Soviets which the Mensheviks thought were organs of 
revolutionary local self-government, and which the 
Bolsheviks regarded as rudimentary, disconnected, 
spontaneous and therefore impotent organs of 
revolutionary state power)—in short, when the question 
has lost its acuteness, when the meal has been 
consumed, Plekhanov comes along with the mustard; he 
displays that wisdom and far-sightedness concerning 
yesterday that Messrs. Struve and Co. admire so much. 


Why Comrade Plekhanov is displeased with 
revolutionary local self-government remains a secret. 
Plekhanov now agrees with the Bolsheviks that 
revolutionary local self-government “confuses” a lot of 
people (Dnevnik, No. 5); but by — all 
appearances, Plekhanov thinks that this slogan is too 
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radical, whereas the Bolsheviks think it too moderate. 
Plekhanov thinks that this slogan goes too far, whereas 
we think that it does not go far enough. What 
Plekhanov wants is to draw the Mensheviks away 
from this idea of “revolutionary local  self- 
government” to sober, practical work in the Duma. We, 
however, want—and not only want,but consciously and 
distinctly call for—a step forward from the idea of 
revolutionary local self-government to recognition of the 
necessity for systematically setting up _ integral, 
methodical and dynamic organs of insurrection, organs 
of revolutionary power. For all practical purposes, 
Plekhanov shelves the slogan of insurrection (although 
he dares not say so openly and definitely); it is therefore 
quite natural that he should also reject the slogan of 
revolutionary self-government, which without an 
insurrection, and unconnected with an insurrectionary 
situation, would be ridiculous and harmful make- 
believe. Plekhanov is slightly more consistent than his 
fellow-thinkers, the Mensheviks. 


And so, why should we after all take part in the 
elections, Comrade Plekhanov, and how? Not for the 
sake of revolutionary local self-government, which only 
“confuses” people. To participate in the Duma, then? But 
here Plekhanov is overcome with timidity. He does not 
want to reply. But as n+1 comrades in Russia desire to 
do something definite among the masses of the workers, 
and not merely “do the reading” of the diaries of an 
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author who “does the writing”, and as these nt+1 
pestering correspondents demand a specific reply, 
Plekhanov loses his temper. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more helpless and more curious than his angry 
statement that it would be pedantic, formalistic, etc., to 
expect the voters to know what they are voting for, and 
why. But dear Comrade Plekhanov! Your friends the 
Cadets, and our workers as well, will simply laugh you 
out of court if you come before the masses and seriously 
begin to advocate this magnificent programme: take part 
in the elections; vote; but don’t ask what you are voting 
for, or why. Vote on the basis of the Duma election law; 
but don’t dare think (that would be pedantic and 
formalistic) that you are voting for candidates for the 
Duma. 


Why has Comrade Plekhanov, who was once able to 
write clearly and give specific answers, become so 
obviously muddled? Because, having wrongly 
appraised the December uprising, he has formed a 
totally wrong notion of the present political situation. He 
finds himself in a position where he does not dare to 
think out his ideas to their logical conclusion; he is afraid 
to face realities squarely. 


But the unvarnished realities of the “Duma campaign” 
are now clear to everyone. Facts have now answered the 
question what was the objective significance of the 
elections and of participating in them, irrespective of the 
will, consciousness, speeches and promises of those 
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participating in them. The very reason why Comrade 
Plekhanov, the most determined of Mensheviks, dare 
not declare straight forwardly for participating in the 
Duma elections is that it is now perfectly clear what this 
participation means. Participation in the elections means 
either supporting the Cadets and striking a bargain with 
them, or playing at elections. The very facts of life have 
proved this. In No. 5 of his Dnevnik Plekhanov was 
compelled to admit the correctness of the second half of 
this argument; he was compelled to admit that the 
slogan of “revolutionary local self-government” is 
absurd. In No. 6 of his Dnevnik, Plekhanov will be 
compelled, unless he refuses to consider the issue on its 
merits, to admit that the first half is also correct. 


Political realities have utterly shattered the Mensheviks’ 
tactics, the tactics they advocated in their “platform” (the 
hectographed leaflet mentioning the names of Martov 
and Dan, issued in St. Petersburg at the end of 1905 or 
beginning of 1906) and in their printed statements (the 
Bulletin of the Joint Central Committee outlining the 
tactics of both sides, and Dan’s article in a certain 
pamphlet). These tactics were to participate in the 
elections, but not to elect members of the Duma. We 
repeat, not a single more or less prominent Menshevik 
dared even hint in the press that we should go into the 
Duma. And it is these “pure” Menshevik tactics that the 
facts of life have completely shattered. It is hardly 
possible now to so much as talk seriously about 
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participating in the elections for the sake of 
“revolutionary local self-government”, of withdrawing 
from the gubernia election meetings, etc. Events have 
shown very, clearly that such playing at elections, at 
parliamentarism, can only compromise  Social- 
Democracy, can only result in disgrace and scandal, and 
nothing else. 


If any further confirmation of this is required, it is 
provided most strikingly by the Moscow Regional 
Committee of our Party. This is an amalgamated 
organisation, consisting of the Majority and Minority 
factions. The tactics it adopted were also 
“amalgamated”, i.e., they were at least half Menshevik 
tactics, namely, to take part in the election of delegates 
for the purpose of consolidating Social-Democratic 
influence in the workers’ curia, and then to wreck the 
elections by refusing to elect the electors. This was an 
attempt to repeat the tactics adopted towards the 
Shidlovsky Commission. It was the “first step” on the 
lines recommended by Comrade Plekhanov: we will 
take part in the elections, and go into the matter more 
thoroughly afterwards. 


As was to be expected, the Menshevik-Plekhanov tactics 
of the Moscow Regional Committee ended in a complete 
fiasco. The delegates were elected, among them Social- 
Democrats and even members of the organisation. Then 
came the anti-boycott law.The delegates found 
themselves on the horns of a dilemma: either to go to 
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prison for agitating in favour of the boycott, or elect the 
electors. The Regional Committee, like all our Party 
organisations, conducts its agitation underground, and 
so it proved unable to cope with the forces it had set in 
motion. The delegates broke their promise, they tore up 
their imperative mandates and— elected the electors. 
Among those elected were also Social— Democrats, and 


even members of the organisation. 


This writer witnessed a very painful scene during the 
meeting of the Moscow Regional Committee, when that 
leading Social-Democratic organisation discussed what 
was to be done after the failure of the (Plekhanov) tactics. 
The failure of the tactics was so obvious that not a single 
Menshevik member of the Committee spoke in favour of 
the electors participating in the gubernia election 
meeting, or of revolutionary local self-government, or 
anything of the sort. On the other hand, it was difficult 
to decide to impose any penalty on the worker delegates 
who had acted contrary to their mandates. The 
Committee could do nothing but wash its hands of the 
situation, and tacitly confess that it had blundered. 


Such was the result of the Plekhanov tactics of voting 
without carefully considering (without even desiring to 
think carefully, without desiring to think at all: see 
Dnevnik, No. 5) what we were to vote for, and why. At 
the first impact with reality the Menshevik “tactics” 
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were shattered; and this is not surprising, for these 
“tactics” (participation in the elections, but not in order 
to elect) consisted entirely of good words and good 
intentions. The intentions remained intentions and the 
words, words; but what actually occurred was dictated 
by the inexorable logic of the objective political situation: 
either elect in order to support the Cadets, or play at 
elections. Thus events have fully borne out what I wrote 
in my article, “The State Duma and Social-Democratic 
Tactics”: “We may declare that our Social-Democratic 
candidates are completely and absolutely independent, 
and that we are participating in the elections on the 
strictest possible Party lines: but the political situation 
is more potent than any number _ of 
declarations. Things will not, and cannot, turn out in 
keeping with these declarations. Whether we like it or 
not, if we participate now in the present Duma elections, 
the result will inevitably be neither Social-Democratic 
nor workers’ party policy” (p. 5). 


Let the Mensheviks or the Plekhanovites try to refute 
this conclusion—not by words but by deeds, by facts. 
After all, every local organisation of our Party is now 
autonomous as far as tactics are concerned. How is it that 
nothing good and practical has come of Menshevik 
tactics anywhere in Russia? Why has not the Moscow 
group of the R.S.D.L.P., which is a Menshevik group and 
not amalgamated with the Bolshevik Committee, drawn 
up a “Plekhanov” plan of campaign, or one of its own, 
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for the elections that are to take place in Moscow the day 
after tomorrow, on Sunday, March 26? Not because it 
did not want to, of course. And, I am sure, not because it 
did not know how. It was because the objective political 
situation dictated either boycott, or support for the 
Cadets. Now among the electors elected for Moscow 
Gubernia there are Social-Democrats. The results of the 
elections are quite definite. The gubernia election 
meeting. will not be held yet awhile. There is still time, 
Comrade Plekhanov. There is still time, Menshevik 
comrades! Why don’t you advise these electors what to 
do? Show them, at least for once, that you have tactics 
for an event and not after it. Should these electors simply 
walk out of the gubernia election meeting? Or should 
they walk out and form a revolutionary local self- 
government? Or should they hand in blank ballot 
papers? Or, lastly, should they vote for candidates for 
the Duma, and if so, for whom? For their own Social- 
Democratic candidates, for the sake of a futile and 
hopeless hole-and-corner demonstration? And lastly, 
the main question that you, Menshevik comrades and 
Comrade Plekhanov, must answer is: What are these 
electors to do if their votes are to decide whether the 
Cadets or Octobrists are to be elected? If, for example, 
the Cadets have A minus 1 electors, the Octobrists have 
A, and there are two Social-Democratic electors? To 
abstain would mean helping the Octobrists to defeat the 
Cadets! Thus, the only course open is to vote for the 
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Cadets and to beg the latter to leave you a seat in the 
Duma as a reward for that service. 


This is by no means an imaginary conclusion. Nor is it a 
polemical dig at the Mensheviks. It is a conclusion 
drawn from reality. The participation of the workers and 
of the Social-Democrats in the elections leads to this in 
practice, and only to this. The Cadets rightly took into 
account what happened in St. Petersburg, where 
the non-party worker tenants voted for them to prevent 
the Octobrists from winning. Taking this into account, 
they made a forthright offer to the Moscow workers: 
support us and we will get one of your electors into the 
Duma. The Cadets appreciated the real significance of 
Plekhanov’s tactics better than Plekhanov himself. By 
their proposal they anticipated the inevitable political 
result of the elections. If Social-Democratic worker 
electors had been in the place of the non-party worker 
electors, they would have been confronted with the same 
dilemma: either retire from the elections, and thus help 
the Black Hundreds; or enter into a direct or indirect 
agreement or deal, tacit or written, with the Cadets. 


0 yes, it is not for nothing that the Cadets are now 
smothering Plekhanov in their embraces! And the price 
of these embraces is obvious. Do ut des, as the Latin 
saying has it: give and take. I embrace you because you, 
by your advice, are getting me extra votes. True, that 
may not have been your intention; you have even been 


ashamed to confess publicly that we have embraced you. 
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You tried by fair means and foul (particularly by foul!) 
to get away from answering the questions that too 
importunately, too closely probed into the details of our 
love match. But it is not what you want, not what you 
think, not your good (from the Social-Democratic 
standpoint) intentions that count. What counts are the 
results—and those are in our favour. 


The Cadets’ interpretation of Plekhanov’s tactics is 
correct. That is why they obtain the results they desire: 
the workers’ votes, a deal with the workers, and 
involvement of the workers in joint responsibilitywith 
the Cadets for a Cadet Duma, for the Cadet policy. 


Plekhanov’s interpretation of the tactics he proposes is 
wrong. That is why his good intentions merely pave the 
way to hell. Social-Democratic election agitation among 
the masses, organisation of the masses, mobilisation of 
the masses around the Social-Democrats, and so on, and 
so forth (see the rhetoric of Dan, Plekhanov’s fellow- 
thinker, in his pamphlet), all remain a dead letter. Much 
as some of us may desire these things, objective 
conditions are against them. We do not succeed in 
unfurling the banner of Social-Democracy before the 
masses (remember the case of the Moscow Regional 
Committee); it is impossible to transform an 
underground organisation into a legal one; the helm is 
wrenched from the powerless steersman who has been 
flung into the quasi-parliamentary torrent without 
proper equipment. What we actually get is not a Social- 
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Democratic, not a workers’ party policy, but a Cadet 
labour policy. 


But your boycott has proved absolutely useless and 
impotent, the Cadets shout at us from all sides. The 
workers who wanted to make a laughing-stock of the 
Duma and of us Cadets, by their example of a boycott, 
the workers who elected a dummy to the Duma, were 
very clearly mistaken! The Duma will not be a dummy, 
but a Cadet Duma! 


Have a heart, gentlemen! You are naive or pretending to 
be naive. If the Duma turns out to be a Cadet Duma, the 
situation will be different; but the Duma will be a 
dummy all the same. The workers were guided by a 
wonderfully sensitive class instinct when, by their 
matchless demonstration of voting for a dummy, they 
symbolised the future Duma, warned credulous people, 
and disclaimed all responsibility for playing at 


dummies. 


You don’t understand that? Let us explain it to you. 
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Kautsky on the State Duma 

V. I. Lenin 

Vestnik Zhizni, No. 6, May 23, 1906. 

Lenin Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 452-454. 


A new pamphlet by K. Kautsky has appeared, entitled 
The State Duma (Amiran Publishers, St. Petersburg, 
1906, price 3 kopeks). The author expresses a number of 
highly interesting ideas on questions that are matters of 
controversy among Russian Social-Democrats. First of 
all there is the question of the boycott of the Duma. Our 
readers are, of course, aware of the cheap manoeuvre to 
which our Bight Social-Democrats resorted and still 
resort to evade this issue. Their argument. is a very 
simple one. Participation in the parliamentary struggle 
is Social-Democracy, non-participation is anarchism. 
Therefore, the boycott was a mistake, and the Bolsheviks 
are anarchists. This is how that sorry Social-Democrat, 
Comrade Negorev, for example, argued, and how a 
great many of his friends argue. 


Kautsky is a Marxist. That is why he argues differently. 
He thinks it necessary to examine the concrete historical 
conditions in Russia, and not repeat what to Europeans 
are battered phrases. 


“In these circumstances,” writes Kautsky, after briefly 
describing the Dubasov regime, “it is not surprising that 
the majority of our Russian comrades regarded a Duma 
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convened in this way as nothing more than a most 
outrageous travesty of popular representation, and 
decided to boycott it and not take part in the election 
campaign.” 


Kautsky sees nothing surprising in the tactics of 
“Blanquism” and “anarchism”. It would be very useful 
for Comrade Plekhanov and all the Mensheviks to think 
about this, wouldn’t it? 


“Tt is not surprising,” continues Kautsky, “that most of 
our Russian comrades thought it more advisable to fight 
in order to wreck this Duma and to secure the 
convocation of a constituent assembly, than to join in the 
election campaign in order to get into the Duma.” 


The inference is clear. In solving concrete historical 
problems, Marxists must carefully analyse all the 
political conditions of the moment, and not draw 
deductions from empty phrases about the antithesis 
between Blanquism-anarchism, etc. 


While it is becoming the fashion among our Social- 
Democrats to repeat after the Cadets that the boycott 
was a mistake, Kautsky, examining’ the question quite 
impartially, does not even think of drawing such a 
conclusion. He does not hurry slavishly to bow before 
the fact that the Duma is being convened, although he is 
writing at a time when the failure of the attempt to 
“prevent the Duma” from being convened has already 
become obvious. But’ Kautsky is not one of those who 
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after every set-back (like that in December, for example) 
hastens to repent and to confess -"mistakes”. He knows 
that set-backs in the proletarian struggle do not by a very 
long way prove that the proletariat had made 
“mistakes”. 


Another important passage in Kautsky’s pamphlet is the 
one dealing with the question of who, i.e., which classes 
or groups in society, can win in the present Russian 


revolution. 


“The peasants and the proletariat,” writes Kautsky, will 
more and more vigorously and unceremoniously 
[remember this, comrades of Nevskaya Gazeta who 
wrote so approvingly about the “wisdom” of the 
Cadets!] push the members of the Duma to the left, will 
steadily strengthen its Left Lying, and steadily weaken 
and paralyse their opponents, until they have utterly 
defeated them” (p. 8). 


Thus, Kautsky expects the peasants and the proletariat 
to win in the present Russian revolution. Will not our 
Menshevik comrades explain to us the difference 
between the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat “and the peasantry and the victory of the 
proletariat and the peasantry? Will they not accuse 
Kautsky of being a Blanquist, or a follower of Narodnaya 
Volya, because he thinks that the peasants and the 
proletariat, and—not the bourgeoisie, can win in a 
bourgeois revolution? 
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Whoever takes the trouble to ponder over this question 
will get a clearer idea, of the fundamental mistake of the 
Mensheviks, who are always prone to believe that only 
the bourgeoisie can be at the head of a bourgeois 
revolution, and are therefore always scared by the idea 
of the peasants and the proletariat winning power (and 


victory in a revolution means winning power). 


The third important and valuable idea expressed by Karl 
Kautsky is that about the Duma being a new centre, an 
important step forward in the organisation of the 
movement. “No matter which direction the Duma may 
take,” says Kautsky, “the indirect or direct, the 
deliberate or unintentional impulses it henceforth gives 
the revolution will have a simultaneous effect over the 
whole of Russia, and will everywhere call forth a 


simultaneous reaction.” 


This is quite true. Whoever now says the Bolsheviks are 
advocating that the Duma be “disregarded”, or even 
dissolved — whoever says they are ignoring the Duma— 
is not telling the truth. At the Unity Congress the 
Bolsheviks moved a resolution which said: 


“The Social-Democrats must utilise the State Duma and 
its conflicts with the government, or the conflicts within 
the Duma itself, fighting its reactionary elements, 
ruthlessly exposing the inconsistency and vacillation of 
the Cadets, paying particular attention to the peasant 
revolutionary democrats, uniting them in opposition to 
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the Cadets, supporting such of their actions as are in the 
interests of the proletariat,” etc. 


Those who want to judge the Bolsheviks by their 
resolutions, and not by what the Negorevs say about 
them, will see that there is no disagreement whatever 
between Kautsky and the Bolsheviks on the question of 
the State Duma. 


In his pamphlet Kautsky says nothing at all about a 
Social-Democratic group in the Duma. 
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The Social-Democratic Election Victory in Tiflis 
Volna, No. 17, May 14, 1906 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 423-425. 


Telegrams from Tiflis report that the Social-Democrats 
in that city have achieved a complete victory in the 
elections. Of the 81 electors who were elected, 72 are 
Social-Democrats, and only 9 are Cadets. In Kutais four 
deputies have been elected, Social-Democrats all. The 
candidate for the Duma nominated for Tiflis is Noah 
Jordania, a very influential Social-Democrat in that city. 


We welcome the successes of our comrades in the 
Caucasus. After the decision of the Unity Congress of 
our Party, participation in the elections became 
obligatory, on the condition, however, that the workers’ 
party did not enter into any blocs, i.e., agreements, with 
other parties. If our comrades in the Caucasus have 
secured the election of their candidates quite 
independently, as one may believe was the case in Tiflis, 
then they have avoided the mistakes made by our 
comrades in Armavir. In that case the decision of the 
Congress will have been fully adhered to; we shall have 
in the Duma truly Party Social-Democrats, elected on 
strictly Party lines; and soon we shall hear of the 
appointment by the Central Committee of the official 
representatives of our Party in the Duma. 
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Our readers know that we were in favour of boycotting 
the Duma. At the Congress we voted against the 
formation of a Social-Democratic parliamentary group, 
for reasons that were given in detail in the resolution 
published in Volna, No. 12. These reasons did not 
involve matters of principle; they were prompted by 
considerations of prudence and the practical conditions 
prevailing. But it goes without saying that, if real party 
Social-Democrats have now been elected to the Duma on 
really party lines, all of us, as members of a united party, 
will do all we can to help them to fulfil their arduous 
duties. 


Let us not exaggerate the importance of the Tiflis victory. 
We could rejoice whole-heartedly at the parliamentary 
victories of Social-Democrats if we were really living 
under conditions of anything like a “serious” and 
established parliamentary system. But this is not the case 
in Russia. The present conditions in Russia impose on 
the Social-Democrats tasks of a magnitude that no 
Social-Democratic Party in Western Europe has to face. 
We are incomparably more remote than our Western 
comrades from the socialist revolution; but we are faced 
with a bourgeois-democratic peasant revolution in 
which the proletariat will play the leading role. As an 
inevitable result of these specific features of the 
situation, it is not in the Duma that the rapidly maturing 
political crisis will be solved. 
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In times such as Russia is now passing through, the 
participation of Social-Democrats in the elections does 
not at all mean that the masses really become stronger in 
the course of the election campaign. Without unfettered 
newspapers, without public meetings and without wide 
agitation, the election of Social-Democrats often 
expresses, not a consolidation of the proletarian and 
fully Social-Democratic Party, but only a sharp protest of 
the people. In such circumstances, large sections of the 
petty bourgeoisie sometimes vote for any anti- 
government candidate. Opinions on the value of the 
boycott tactics for the whole of Russia, if based on the 
returns of the Tiflis elections alone, would be much too 
rash and ill-considered. 


Nobody can tell as yet what overall role the Cadet Duma 
will play in the long run. That the Cadets are masters in 
the Duma is a fact. All Social-Democrats are agreed that 
the Cadets in the Duma are behaving like bad 
democrats, like timid and inconsistent, unstable and 
wavering partisans of people’s freedom. Being in 
command of the Duma, the Cadets are now more than 
ever spreading constitutional illusions among the 
people, and _ thereby befogging the political 
consciousness of the workers and peasants. 


Let us wait and see what experience shows before 
judging of the extent to which it will be possible to 
counteract these reactionary strivings of the Cadets 
within the Duma as well. Let us wish our comrades from 
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the Caucasus, deputies to the Duma, for the first time to 
speak from this new platform in full voice, to speak the 
whole, bitter truth, to ex pose ruthlessly belief in words, 
promises and scraps of paper, to fill the gaps in our 
newspapers, which continue to be restricted and 
persecuted for speaking frankly, and to call upon the 
proletariat and the revolutionary peasantry to pose their 
problems clearly and distinctly and to settle the 
impending final contest for freedom outside the Duma. 
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The Unsound Arguments of the “Non-Party” 
Boycotters 


V. I. Lenin 
Ekho No. 9, July 1, 1906. 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 11, pages 77-82. 


In a leading article the other day Mysl argued that the 
Trudovik Group in the State Duma must not be “split” 
by the formation of party groups. The boycott of the 
Duma, it says, made it a foregone conclusion that the 
extreme parties would not have their groups in the 
Duma. The Trudovik Group will be far more useful as a 
non-party organisation working in conjunction with its 
local, non-party “supporting groups”. 


This argument is utterly false. Non-party revolutionism 
is a necessary and an inevitable phenomenon in the 
period of a bourgeois-democratic revolution. The 
Bolshevik = Social-Democrats _ have repeatedly 
emphasised this. Parties are the result and the political 
expression of highly developed class antagonisms. The 
characteristic feature of a bourgeois revolution is that 
these antagonisms are undeveloped. The growth and 
expansion of the non-party revolutionary-democratic 
element is therefore inevitable in such a revolution. 


The Social-Democrats, as the representatives of the class- 
conscious proletariat, cannot pledge themselves not to 
participate in the activities of the various non-party 
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revolutionary associations. Such for example, were the 
Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, the Peasant Union, and to 
some extent the Teachers’ Union, Railwaymen’s Union, 
etc. We must regard participation in the activities of such 
associations as a temporary fighting alliance between the 
Social-Democrats and the revolutionary bourgeois 
democrats. Only if we look at it in this light can we avoid 
injury to the vital and fundamental interests of the 
proletariat, vindicate the absolutely independent 
socialist point of view of the Marxists, and form 
independent Social-Democratic Party organisations 
wherever there is the slightest opportunity for doing so. 


To regard the formation of such independent Social- 
Democratic organisations as “splitting” the non-party 
revolutionary organisations is to display, firstly, a 
purely bourgeois outlook, and secondly, insincerity or 
shallow thinking in one’s claim to be non-party. Only 
bourgeois ideologists can regard the organisation of 
socialists in a separate party as a “split”. Only those who 
are insincere, i.e., those who have inward qualms about 
their own concealed bias for a party, or those who have 
not given sufficient thought to the question, can regard 
the formation of party organisations as the “splitting” of 
the non-party organisations. It is illogical, gentlemen. To 
be non-party means being neutral towards the different 
parties (within the limits of the general aims of 
revolutionary democracy). The condemnation of 
adherence to a party that is expressed in the word 
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“split”, is a departure from neutrality and from being 
non-party and shows obvious bias for a party. You are 
either hypocrites, or you cannot think logically, 
gentlemen. In point of fact your outcry against splits and 
in favour of non-party organisation is intended to cover 
up your qualms about your own bias for a party. A 
genuinely non-party advocate of, let us say, a constituent 
assembly would not regard it as a split if some of those 
who held the same view formed an independent party, 
while continuing fully to subscribe to this demand. 


Thus, let non-party revolutionaries develop non-party 
revolutionary organisations. Good luck to them! But let 
them stop shouting so much about the party 
revolutionaries who, they allege, are “splitting” the non- 
party revolutionaries. 


Now about the boycott. We are convinced that the 
boycott was not a blunder. In the concrete historical 
situation that prevailed at the beginning of 1906 it was 
necessary and correct. After sweeping away the Bulygin 
Duma, and after December, it was the duty of the Social- 
Democrats to continue with equal vigour to hold aloft 
the banner of struggle for a constituent assembly and to 
exert all efforts to sweep away the Witte Duma too. We 
performed our revolutionary duty. And despite all 
calumnies and the belated repentance of some people, 
the boycott did a great deal to sustain the revolutionary 
spirit and Social-Democratic consciousness of the 
workers. The best criteria of this are: 1) the fact that the 
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rank-and-file workers supported it; 2) the brilliant way 
in which it was carried out in the particularly oppressed 
border regions; 3) the fact that the government issued a 
special law against the boycott. 


The opinion that the boycott was mistaken and useless 
is wrong and short-sighted. It was useful not only from 
the moral and political, but also from the immediate and 
practical point of view. It diverted all the attention and 
efforts of the government to the struggle against the 
boycotters. It put the government in a ludicrous and 
idiotic position that was much to our advantage. The 
government was compelled to fight for the convocation 
of the Duma and as a consequence, it could pay very 
little attention to the composition of the Duma. The 
boycott was, to use a military term, a frontal attack, or a 
feint frontal attack, without which it would have been 
impossible to outflank the enemy. This is exactly what 
happened. We revolutionaries made a feint frontal 
attack, of which the government was mortally afraid, so 
much so that it passed an incredibly idiotic law. 
Meanwhile, the liberal bourgeoisie and the non-party 
revolutionaries took advantage of this frontal attack, 
which drew the main forces of the enemy to the centre, 
to start a flanking movement. They got into the enemy’s 
rear and stealthily made their way into the Duma, 
penetrating the enemy camp in disguise. 


Everybody behaves after his own kind. The proletariat 
fights; the bourgeoisie uses stealth. 
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Now, too, we put the political responsibility for the 
Duma that was convened by the camarilla, that is 
subordinated to the camarilla, and is haggling with the 
camarilla, entirely upon the Cadets. It was our bounden 
duty to do this because of the dual nature of the 
composition and activities of the Duma; it has something 
that we must support, and something that we must 
strenuously combat. Only bourgeois politicians can 
forget, or refuse to see, this duality. Only bourgeois 
politicians can stubbornly ignore the role of the Duma as 
the instrument of a counter-revolutionary deal between 
the autocracy and the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie 
against the proletariat and peasantry. Whether this deal 
will succeed even temporarily, and what its 
consequences may be, no one can tell at present. In the 
last analysis, this will depend on the strength, 
organisation and political consciousness of the popular 
movement outside the Duma. That the representatives 
of the class that is capable of making such a deal 
predominate in the Duma, that negotiations for it are 
now in progress, and that the first, tentative steps 
towards it are being taken, are facts. No “denials” by the 
Cadets, nor the silence of the Mensheviks can conceal 
them. 


If that is so—and it certainly is—then it is clear that the 
interests of the proletarian class struggle imperatively 
demanded that the proletariat should maintain complete 
political independence. It had to act differently from the 
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liberal bourgeoisie, which is ready to snatch eagerly at 
any sop that is thrown to it. It had to warn the people 
with all the energy at its command against the trap that 
was being contrived by the camarilla. It had to do all in 
its power to prevent the convocation of a sham, Cadet, 
“representative assembly of the people”. All this it tried 
to achieve by means of the boycott. 


That is why the arguments of those Right-wing Social- 
Democrats who, to the amusement of the bourgeoisie, 
are now repudiating the boycott and denouncing their 
own conduct in the recent past are extremely trivial and 
amazingly unhistorical. For after all the Mensheviks, too, 
were boycotters; only they wanted to boycott the Duma 
at a different stage. It is enough to recall two historical 
facts,, to forget which would be unpardonable for a 
Social-Democrat who attaches any value to his past. The 
first fact: the leaflet of the Joint Central Committee of our 
Party, which consisted of an equal number of Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks, plainly stated that both sides agreed 
with the idea of a boycott and disagreed only about the 
stage at which it should be carried out. The second fact: 
not a single Menshevik in any Menshevik publication 
advocated going into the Duma; and even Comrade 
Plekhanov, who is so “resolute”, did not dare to do so. 
For a Social-Democrat to repudiate the boycott is 
tantamount to distorting the recent history of the Party. 


But does the fact that we boycotted the Duma necessarily 
mean that we must not form our Party Group in the 
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Duma? Not at all. The boycotters who, like Mysl, think 
so, are mistaken. We were obliged to do—and did— 
everything in our power to prevent the convocation of a 
sham representative body. That is so. But since it has 
been convened in spite of all our efforts, we cannot shirk 
the task of utilising it. Only bourgeois politicians who 
care nothing for the revolutionary struggle, and for the 
struggle for the complete success of the revolution, can 
see anything illogical in this. Let us recall the example of 
Liebknecht, who denounced, flayed and spurned the 
German Reichstag in 1869, but went into the Reichstag 
after 1870. Liebknecht fully appreciated the importance 
of the revolutionary struggle for a revolutionary and not 
a treacherously bourgeois representative assembly of the 
people. He did not cravenly repudiate his past actions. 
He quite rightly said: I did all I could to fight against 
such a Reichstag, to fight for the best possible result. The 
result turned out to be the worst. I shall be able to make 
use even of this worst result without betraying my 
revolutionary traditions. 


Thus, the boycott cannot be used to deduce that we must 
refrain from utilising the Duma, or from forming our 
Party Group in it. The issue is an entirely different one, 
namely, that we must exercise the greatest caution (and 
this is the issue that the Bolsheviks raised at the Unity 
Congress, aS anyone can see by reading their draft 
resolution). We must consider whether we can utilise the 
Duma now by working inside it; whether we have 
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Social-Democrats who are suit able for this work, and 
whether the external conditions are favourable for it. 


We think that the answer to these questions is in the 
affirmative. We have had occasion to point out minor 
mistakes our Duma deputies have made, but on the 
whole, they have adopted a correct position. An 
alignment has arisen in the Duma _ actually 
corresponding to the revolutionary situation; the 
Octobrists and the Cadets on the right, the Social- 
Democrats and the Trudoviks (or more correctly, the 
best of the Trudoviks), on the left. We can and must 
utilise this alignment to warn the people against the 
dangerous side of the Cadet Duma, so as to develop a 
revolutionary movement not restricted to the Duma, to 
Duma tactics, to Duma aims, etc. In view of this 
alignment we shall—if we manage things properly — 
also utilise the non-party revolutionary democrats, and 
at the same time come forward definitely and 
determinedly as a Social-Democratic, proletarian party. 
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Among Newspapers and Periodicals (July 4, 1906) 
V. I. Lenin 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 11, pages 94-95. 


Our observations in Ekho, No. 9, on the historical role of 
the boycott and on the significance of non-party 
revolutionary organisations have evoked characteristic 
replies from the extreme Right and the extreme Left 
wing of the bourgeois democrats. 


As was to be expected, Mysl was offended by our use of 
the term “bourgeois democrats” and angrily evades the 


main issue. It writes: 


“Ekho even finds ‘bourgeois democrats’ in the ‘Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies’, which are purely proletarian 
class organisations.... One can hardly go further than 
that.” 


You radical gentlemen must remember that most of the 
Soviets of Workers’ Deputies did not remain “purely 
proletarian”. They very often accepted delegates from 
soldiers, sailors, office employees and peasants. Would 
it not be better to tell us candidly why you don’t like the 
term “bourgeois democrats” instead of avoiding 
disagreements by quibbling? 


Rech is quite beside itself with rage. In their opening 
remarks against us the Cadets handle us with kid gloves, 
as it were, “not desiring to say anything offensive”. 
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What perfect gentlemen! But towards the end these 
Cadets swear like ... like troopers. Our appraisal of the 
boycott is dubbed “clownish, or impenetrable 
stupidity”. Oh, what gentlemen these Cadets are! 


Rech writes: 


“At all events, let us place on record that the object of the 
Bolshevik tactics was to fight for the convocation of the 
Duma. And the object of all this beating the breast and 
shouting about the necessity of a boycott was to mislead 


the government.” 


Stop joking, gentlemen! You know perfectly well that 
our idea was quite different. The object of the boycott 
was to sweep away the Witte Duma, just as the Bulygin 
Duma was swept away. Although it failed to achieve its 
own, i. e., its direct and immediate object, the boycott 
nevertheless was indirectly of advantage in that, among 
other things, it distracted the attention of the 
government. In this case, too, as always, revolutionary 
tactics were the best means of developing the class- 
consciousness and fighting efficiency of the proletariat, 
and of indirectly ensuring the achievement of half- 
hearted reforms in the event of failure to achieve 
complete victory. 
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THE BOYCOTT 
V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Volume 11, pages 141-149. 
August 12 (25), 1906 


The Left-wing Social-Democrats must reconsider the 
question of boycotting the State Duma. It should be 
borne in mind that we have always presented this 
question concretely, and in connection with a definite 
political situation. For instance, Proletary (Geneva) [59] 
wrote that "it would be ridiculous to renounce utilising 
even the Bulygin Duma"[*] -- if it could come into being. 
And in referring to the Witte Duma in the pamphlet 
Social-Democracy and the State Duma (by N. Lenin and 
F. Dan), N. Lenin wrote: "We must by all means carefully 
reconsider the question of tactics. .. . The situation has 
changed" at the time of the Bulygin Duma (see p . 2 of 
the pamphlet cited).** 


The principal difference between revolutionary Social- 
Democracy and opportunist Social-Democracy on the 
question of boycott is as follows: the opportunists in all 
circumstances confine themselves to applying the 
stereotyped method copied from a specific period in the 
history of German socialism. We must _ utilise 
representative institutions; the Duma is a representative 
institution; therefore boycott is anarchism, and we must 
go into the Duma. All the arguments used by our 
Mensheviks, and especially by Plekhanov, on this topic, 
could be reduced to this childishly simple syllogism. The 
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Menshevik resolution on the importance of 
representative institutions in a revolutionary period (see 
Partiiniye Izvestia,[60] No. 2) strikingly reveals the 
stereotyped and anti-historical nature of their argument. 


The revolutionary Social-Democrats, on the contrary, lay 
chief emphasis on the necessity of carefully appraising 
the concrete political situation. It is impossible to cope 
with the tasks of the revolutionary epoch in Russia by 
copying in a biased manner one of the recent German 
stereotyped patterns, forgetting the lessons of 1847-48. 
The progress of our revolution will be altogether 
incomprehensible if we confine ourselves to making 
bare contrasts between "anarchist" boycott and Social- 
Democratic participation in elections. Learn from the 
history of the Russian revolution, gentlemen! 


This history has proved that the tactics of boycotting the 
Bulygin Duma were the only correct tactics at that time 
and were entirely justified by events. Whoever forgets 
this and argues about boycott without taking the lessons 
of the Bulygin Duma into account (as the Mensheviks 
always do) is certifying his own mental poverty, his 
inability to explain and take into account one of the most 
important and eventful periods of the Russian 
revolution. The tactics of boycotting the Bulygin Duma 
were based on a correct appraisal of the temper of the 
revolutionary proletariat and of the objective features of 
the situation, which made an immediate general 
outbreak inevitable. 
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Let us pass to the second lesson of history -- to the Witte, 
Cadet Duma. Nowadays we often hear Social- 
Democratic intellectuals making repentant speeches 
about the boycott of that Duma. The fact that it did 
assemble and undoubtedly rendered indirect service to 
the revolution is considered to be sufficient reason for 
penitently confessing that the boycott of the Witte Duma 
had been a mistake. 


Such a view, however, is extremely biased and short- 
sighted. It fails to take into consideration a number of 
very important facts of the period prior to the Witte 
Duma, the period of its existence and the period after its 
dissolution. Remember that the electoral law for that 
Duma was promulgated on December 11,[61] at a time 
when the insurgents were waging an armed fight for a 
constituent assembly. Remember that even the 
Menshevik "Nachalo " wrote at the time: "The proletariat 
will also sweep away the Witte Duma, just as it swept 
away the Bulygin Duma." Under such circumstances the 
proletariat could not and should not have surrendered 
to the tsar without a fight the power to convene the first 
representative assembly in Russia. The proletariat had to 
fight against the autocracy being strengthened by a loan 
on the security of the Witte Duma. The proletariat had to 
combat the constitutional illusions which, in the spring 
of 1906, formed the entirebasis of the election campaign 
of the Cadets and the elections among the peasantry. At 
that time, when the importance of the Duma was being 
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immeasurably exaggerated, the only means _ of 
combating such illusions was the boycott. The degree to 
which the spread of constitutional illusions was 
connected with participation in the election campaign 
and in the elections in the spring of 1906 is strikingly 
revealed by the attitude adopted by our Mensheviks. 
Suffice it to recall that, in spite of the warnings of the 
Bolsheviks, in the resolution of the Fourth (Unity) 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party 
the Duma was referred to as a "power "! Another 
instance: with complete self-assurance, Plekhanov 
wrote: "The government will fall into the abyss when it 
dissolves the Duma." In reply to him it was said at that 
time: we must prepare to push the enemy into the abyss 
and not, like the Cadets, place hopes on its "falling" into 
the abyss by itself. And how soon the words then uttered 
were proved correct! 


It was the duty of the proletariat to exert every effort to 
preserve the independence of its tactics in our 
revolution, namely: together with the politically 
conscious peasantry against the vacillating and 
treacherous liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie. But it was 
impossible to employ these tactics during the elections 
to the Witte Duma owing to a number of circumstances, 
both objective and subjective, which, in the vast majority 
of localities in Russia, would have made participation in 
the elections tantamount to the workers’ party tacitly 
supporting the Cadets. The proletariat could not and 
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should not have adopted half-hearted and artificially 
concocted tactics, prompted by "cunning" and 
confusion, of elections for an unknown purpose, of 
elections to the Duma, but not for the Duma. And yet it 
is a historical fact, which cannot be abolished by the 
silence, subterfuges and evasions of the Mensheviks, 
that not one of them, not even Plekhanov, dared 
advocate in the press that we should go into the Duma. 
It is a fact that not a single call was issued in the press to 
go into the Duma. It is a fact that the Mensheviks 
themselves, in the leaflet issued by the Joint Central 
Committee of the R.S.D.L.P., officially recognised the 
boycott and confined the dispute only to the question of 
the stage at which the boycott was to be adopted. It is a 
fact that the Mensheviks laid emphasis, not on the 
elections to the Duma, but on the elections as such, and 
even on the process of electing as a means of organising 
for an uprising and for sweeping away the Duma. 
Events proved, however, that it was impossible to carry 
on mass agitation during the elections, and that the 
Duma alone provided certain opportunities for carrying 
on agitation among the masses. 


Whoever really makes an effort to consider and weigh 
all these complicated facts, both objective and subjective, 
will see that the Caucasus was only an exception which 
proved the general rule. He will see that contrite 
speeches and explaining away the boycott as a piece of 
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"youthful impetuousness" reveal an extremely narrow, 
superficial and short-sighted estimate of events. 


The dissolution of the Duma has now clearly 
demonstrated that in the conditions prevailing in the 
spring of 1906 the boycott, on the whole, was the right 
tactics and advantageous. Under the conditions which 
then prevailed, only by means of the boycott could the 
Social-Democrats fulfil their duty of giving the people 
the necessary warning against the tsar's constitution and 
supplying the necessary criticism of the chicanery of the 
Cadets during the elections; and both (warning and 
criticism) were strikingly confirmed by the dissolution 
of the Duma. 


Here is a small instance to illustrate the above. In the 
spring of 1906, Mr. Vodovozov, who is half-Cadet and 
half-Menshevik, was whole-heartedly in favour of 
participating in the elections and supporting the Cadets. 
Yesterday (August 11) he wrote in Tovarishch [62] that 
the Cadets "wanted to be a parliamentary party in a 
country that has no parliament and a constitutional 
party in a country that has no constitution"; that "the 
whole character of the Cadet Party has been determined 
by the fundamental contradiction between a radical 
programme and quite non-radical tactics”. 


The Bolsheviks could not desire a greater triumph than 
this admission on the part of a Left Cadet or Right-wing 
Plekhanovite. 
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However, while absolutely rejecting faint-hearted and 
short-sighted speeches of repentance, as well as the silly 
explanation of the boycott as "youthful impetuousness", 
we do not by any means reject the new lessons of the 
Cadet Duma. It would be pedantic obstinacy to be afraid 
of frankly admitting these new lessons and taking them 
into account. History has shown that when the Duma 
assembles opportunities arise for carrying on useful 
agitation both from within the Duma and around it; that 
the tactics of joining forces with the revolutionary 
peasantry against the Cadets can be applied in the 
Duma. This may seem _ paradoxical, but such, 
undoubtedly, is the irony of history: it was the Cadet 
Duma that clearly demonstrated to the masses the 
correctness of what we might briefly describe as "anti- 
Cadet" tactics. History has ruthlessly confuted all 
constitutional illusions and all "faith in the Duma"; but 
history has undoubtedly proved that that institution is 
of some, although modest, use to the revolution as a 
platform for agitation, for exposing the true "inner 
nature" of the political parties, etc. 


Hence the conclusion: it would be ridiculous to shut our 
eyes to realities. The time has now come when the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats must cease to be 
boycottists. We shall not refuse to go into the Second 
Duma when (or "if") it is convened. We shall not refuse 
to utilise this arena, but we shall not exaggerate its 
modest importance; on the contrary, guided by the 
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experience already provided by history, we _ shall 
entirely subordinate the struggle we wage in the Duma 
to another form of struggle, namely, strikes, uprisings, 
etc. We shall convene the Fifth Party Congress; there we 
shall resolve that in the event of elections taking place, it 
will be necessary to enter into an electoral agreement, for 
a few weeks, with the Trudoviks (unless the Fifth Party 
Congress is convened it will be impossible to conduct a 
united election campaign; and "blocs with other parties" 
are absolutely prohibited by the decision of the Fourth 
Congress). And then we shall utterly rout the Cadets. 


This conclusion, however, does not by any means reveal 
the whole complexity of the task that confronts us. We 
deliberately emphasised the words "in the event of 
elections taking place", etc. We do not know yet whether 
the Second Duma will be convened, when the elections 
will take place, what the electoral laws will be like, or 
what the situation will be at that time. Hence our 
conclusion suffers from being extremely general: we 
need it to enable us to sum up past experience, to take 
note of the lessons of the past, to put the forthcoming 
questions of tactics on a proper basis; but it is totally 
inadequate for solving the concrete problems of 
immediate tactics. 


Only Cadets and the "Cadet-like" people of all sorts can 
be satisfied with such a conclusion at the present time, 
can create a "slogan" for themselves out of the yearnings 
for anew Duma and try to persuade the government of 
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the desirability of convening it as quickly as possible, etc. 
Only conscious or unconscious traitors to the revolution 
would at the present time exert all efforts to divert the 
inevitable new rise of temper and excitement into the 
channel of an election and not into that of a fight waged 
by means of a general strike and uprising. 


This brings us to the crux of the question of present-day 
Social-Democratic tactics. The issue now is not whether 
we should take part in the elections. To say "yes" or "no" 
in this case means saying nothing at all about the 
fundamental problem of the moment. Outwardly, the 
political situation in August 1906 is similar to that in 
August 1905, but enormous progress has been made 
during this period: the forces that are fighting on the 
respective sides, the forms of the struggle, and the time 
required for carrying out this or that strategic move -- if 
we may so express it -- have all become more exactly 
defined. 


The government's plan is clear. It was absolutely right in 
its calculations when it fixed the date of the convocation 
of the Duma and did not fix -- contrary to the law -- the 
date of the elections. The government does not want to 
tie its hands or show its cards. Firstly, it is gaining time 
in which to consider an amendment of the electoral law. 
Secondly -- and this is the most important -- it is keeping 
the date of the elections in reserve until the character and 
intensity of the new rise of temper can be fully gauged. 
The government wishes to fix the date of the elections at 
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the particular time (and perhaps in the particular form, 
i.e., the form of elections) when it can split and paralyse 
the incipient uprising. The government's reasoning is 
correct: if things remain quiet, perhaps we shall not 
convene the Duma at all, or revert to the Bulygin laws. 
If, however, a strong movement arises, then we can try 
to split it by fixing a date for the elections for the time 
being and in this way entice certain cowards and 
simpletons away from the direct revolutionary struggle. 


Liberal blockheads (see Tovarishch and Rech ) so utterly 
fail to understand the situation that they are of their own 
accord crawling into the net set by the government. They 
are trying with might and main "to prove" the need for 
the Duma and the desirability of diverting the rising tide 
into the channel of an election. But even they cannot 
deny that the question of what form the impending 
struggle will assume is still an open one. Today's issue 
of Rech (August 12) admits: "What the peasants will say 
in the autumn... is still unknown." ... "It will be difficult 
to make any general forecasts until September-October, 
when the temper of the peasantry is definitely revealed." 


The liberal bourgeois remain true to their nature. They 
do not want to assist actively in choosing the form of the 
struggle and in moulding the temper of the peasants one 
way or another, nor are they capable of doing so. The 
interests of the bourgeoisie demand that the old regime 
be not overthrown, but merely weakened, and that a 
liberal Cabinet be formed. 
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The interests of the proletariat demand the complete 
overthrow of the old, tsarist regime and the convocation 
of a constituent assembly with full power. Its interests 
demand the most active intervention in moulding the 
temper of the peasants, in choosing the most resolute 
forms of struggle as well as the best moment for it. On 
no account must we with draw, or obscure, the slogan: 
convocation of a constituent assembly by revolutionary 
means, i.e., through the medium of a provisional 
revolutionary government. We must concentrate all 
efforts on explaining the conditions for an uprising: that 
it must be combined with the strike movement; that all 
the revolutionary forces must be rallied and prepared for 
it, etc. We must resolutely take the path that was 
indicated in the well-known manifestoes: "To the Army 
and Navy" and "To All the Peasants", which were signed 
by the "bloc" of all revolutionary organisations, 
including the Trudovik Group. Lastly, we must take 
special care that the government does not under any 
circumstances succeed in splitting, stopping, or 
weakening the incipient uprising by ordering elections. 
In this respect the lessons of the Cadet Duma must be 
absolutely binding for us, viz., the lessons that the Duma 
campaign is a subordinate and secondary form of 
struggle, and that, owing to the objective conditions of 
the moment, direct revolutionary actions by the broad 
mass of the people still remain the principal form of 
struggle. 
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Of course, subordinating the Duma campaign to the 
main struggle, assigning a secondary role to this 
campaign for the contingency of an unfavourable 
outcome of the battle, or postponing the battle until 
experience of the Second Duma is obtained -- such tactics 
may, if you like, be described as the old boycott tactics. 
On formal grounds this description might be justified, 
because, apart from the work of agitation and 
propaganda, which is always obligatory, "preparation 
for elections" consists of minute technical arrangements, 
which can very rarely be made a long time before the 
elections. We do not want to argue about words; in 
substance these tactics are the logical development of the 
old tactics, but not a repetition of them; they are a 
deduction drawn from the last boycott, but not the last 
boycott itself. 


To sum up. We must take into account the experience of 
the Cadet Duma and spread its lessons among the 
masses. We must prove to them that the Duma is 
"useless", that a constituent assembly is essential, that 
the Cadets are wavering; we must demand that the 
Trudoviks throw off the yoke of the Cadets, and we must 
support the former against the latter. We must recognise 
at once the need for an electoral agreement between the 
Social-Democrats and the Trudoviks in the event of new 
elections taking place. We must exert all our efforts to 
counteract the government's plan to split the uprising by 
ordering elections. Advocating their tried revolutionary 
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slogans with greater energy than ever, Social-Democrats 
must exert every effort to unite all the revolutionary 
elements and classes more closely, to convert the 
upsurge that is probable in the near future into an armed 
uprising of the whole people against the tsarist 


government. 
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How History is Written... 

V. I. Lenin 

Proletary, No. 7, November 10, 1906. 
Collected Works, Volume 11 


This is an old story: the boycott of the State Duma. A 
Menshevik comrade writing in Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 3 
(“Situation or Position?”) tells it in the following way: 


“When history presented us with the plan of the Bulygin 
Duma, we, acting upon our general principles, 
recommended the organisation of parallel unofficial 
elections to a People’s Duma, in opposition to the 
Bulygin Duma, to which we had no access. But when, 
after the December uprising, we were faced 


Stop, my dear historian, one moment! That you skip 
over the events between the Bulygin plan and the 
December uprising is a small matter, merely a 
chronological leap. But to do likewise with your tactics 
and “principles” is another thing; this leap is—to say the 
least— diplomatic. Did you recommend only “unofficial 
elections”? Did you treat the Bulygin Duma only as an 
institution to which you “had no access”? And so, for the 
sake of your People’s Duma you intended to boycott the 
Bulygin Duma? Or ignore it? But did you not at that time 
wage war on certain boycottists? Did you not insist that 
an active part should be taken in the “Bulygin” election 
campaign which was expected at that time? Did you not 
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demand that the Party should support the Left liberals 
at the elections, etc.? How is it that you have for gotten 
all that? 


“But_when, after the December uprising, we were 
faced..." 


Stop, you have omitted another small point. Russia 
boycotted the Bulygin Duma, but up to now there is still 
no People’s Duma.... Well, have you admitted that your 
tactics in those days were mistaken? No, your answer to 
the boycottists was that your tactics in regard to the 
Bulygin Duma were correct, only the revolution 
prevented them from being seen in all their glory.... 
Now, having recalled all this, continue your story. 


“But when, after the December uprising, we were faced 
with the convocation of the new Witte Duma, we 
recommended participation in the primary stages of the 
elections, counting upon two possibilities: either the 
very fact of our participation would evoke a 
revolutionary upsurge that would sweep away the Witte 


Duma....” 


Stop, my dear historian, stop, what has come over you? 
“The fact of our participation would evoke a 
revolutionary upsurge...” No, really, you must be 
joking! You have always accused the Bolsheviks of 
naively exaggerating our strength—and to think that 
you should speak seriously of a_ revolutionary 
upsurge—and what an upsurge: one “that would sweep 
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away”, etc.—which could be evoked by the “fact of our 
participation”. No, of course, not seriously. 


And so: “... either the very fact of our participation 
would evoke a revolutionary upsurge that would sweep 
away the Witte Duma and call into being a 
representative institution more advantageous to us; or 
the revolutionary upsurge would not come 
immediately, in which case, not only would we be able 
to go into the Duma, but the very state of affairs would 
compel us to do so, as was the case in Lefortovo District 
of Moscow.” 


Excuse me, but, if I remember rightly, you never said a 
word about this “or” at the time. 


True, we did not—our historian replies. 


“True, in the pamphlet published by the joint editorial 
board we said that we did not recommend participation 
in the elections directly to the Duma. But we did it, we 
tied our hands beforehand, only for the sake of a 
compromise, in the hope of arriving at some agreement 
with the boycottists for working out uniform tactics. This 
was ‘opportunism’ on our part—we deliberately 
adapted ourselves to the obsolete, short-sighted views of 
our boycottist comrades, and this we sincerely repent.” 


So_that’s it! You were saying one thing and thinking 
another. And you said it to the proletariat and the whole 
revolutionary people.... You “repent” it! But don’t you 
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know the saying: “Caught lying once, who will trust you 
again?” What if your “repentance” is also caused by 
your “adapting” yourselves to somebody’s “obsolete” or 
“short-sighted” views? Where is the limit to such 
“opportunism”, to such “compromises”? What should 
be our attitude to any of your slogans when you 
yourselves admit that your slogan on one of the most 
important tactical questions was not put forward 
sincerely? Why, anyone might well believe, after this, 
that you call yourselves Social-Democrats only for the 
sake of “adapting” yourselves “to the obsolete and 
shortsighted views” of the revolutionary proletariat. 


Well, I must say something in your defence. In the heat 
of controversy, you have cruelly wronged yourselves. 
You were sincere boycottists at the third stage of the 
elections, just as we were sincere boycottists at all st ages 
of the elections. But we were boycottists altogether. 
Nebst gefangen, nebst gehangen—“caught together, 
hanged together’. You want to “hang” us now for 
having been boycottists. But in that case, my dear 
comrades, you will have to hang yourselves as well: you 
have been caught at the same game. “But we have 
repented,” you declare. Well, that mitigates your 
offence. But it does not acquit you, or exempt you from 
punishment. Well, not hanging, but how about a good 
flogging, for instance? Is that what you are after? 


As for ourselves—we have not repented. We said and 
still say: boycott or non-boycott is a question not of 
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principle, but of expediency. The boycott of the First 
Duma was expedient. It gave the mass of the people a 
vivid, concrete, proletarian appraisal of the Duma as an 
institution incapable of solving the fundamental 
problems of the revolution. The dissolution of the Duma 
and all that followed it have confirmed this appraisal; 
the mass of the people clearly perceives that here, too, 
the proletariat proved to be their natural leader in the 
revolution, warning them beforehand of the sterility of 
constitutional illusions! The boycott diverted the 
attention and the forces of the government, and thus 
contributed to the victory of the bourgeois opposition at 
the elections. The boycott united the broad proletarian 
masses in a single act of revolutionary protest. Its 
agitational and organisational effect was enormous. 


The boycott performed a great service—but its work is 
already done. A proper appraisal of the Duma was 
given, a telling blow was struck at parliamentary 
illusions—there is no need to do it over again. At the 
present time a boycott will not divert the forces of the 
government —the latter has certainly learned the lesson 
of the past elections. The work of agitation and 
organisation can be performed just as well by taking part 
in elections as by boycotting them—unless the electoral 
law is changed very much for the worse. If it is, then, 
perhaps, we may have to resort to the boycott again. But 
we may not have time to bother with Duma elections at 
all if big revolutionary battles begin again. 
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Thus, boycotting remains a question of expediency. 
The only point is that for the time being we do not see 
sufficient grounds for a boycott. 


Whoever feels guilty, let him repent; but in doing so, let 
him strew ashes on his own head and let him rend his 
own garments, not other people’s. And one should not 
distort history and commit libel in a fit of repentance — 
not even against oneself. 
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Draft Election Address 
November 23, 1906. 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 11, pages 302-306. 


Comrade workers, and all citizens of Russia! The Duma 
elections are approaching. The Social-Democratic Party, 
the party of the working class, calls upon you all to take 
part in the elections and so help to rally the forces that 
are really capable of fighting for freedom. 


In our revolution the mass of the people are fighting 
against the rule of the government officials and the 
police, the landlords and the capitalists, and first and 
foremost against the autocratic tsarist government. The 
masses are fighting for land and liberty, for the 
overthrow of the gang of pogrom-mongers and 
executioners, who reply to the demands of millions and 
scores of millions of people by bribery, deception, brutal 


violence, imprisonment and military courts. 


By their strike in October 1905, the workers of all Russia 
wrung from the tsar a promise of liberty and of a Duma 
with legislative powers. The tsarist government broke 
these promises. The electoral law curtailed the rights of 
the peasants and workers for the benefit of the landlords 
and capitalists. The powers of the Duma itself were 
reduced almost to nil. But even that is not the main thing. 
The main thing is that all these liberties and rights 
remained a dead letter, for real authority, real power 
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remained as before wholly in the hands of the tsarist 
government. No Duma can or will give the people land 
and liberty as long as real power remains in the hands of 
the pogrom-mongers and throttlers of liberty. 


This is why the revolutionary workers, together with the 
majority of the conscious fighters for liberty in other 
sections of the population, boycotted the Duma. The 
boycott of the Duma was an attempt to take the 
convocation of the people’s representatives out of the 
hands of the pogrom-mongers. The boycott of the Duma 
was a warning to the people not to believe in scraps of 
paper; it was a call to fight for real power. The boycott 
failed, because the liberal bourgeoisie betrayed the cause 
of liberty. The Cadets—the party of “people’s” freedom, 
that party of liberal landlords and “en lightened” 
bourgeois windbags—turned their backs on the heroic 
struggle of the proletariat, described as folly the risings 
of the peasantry and of the best units of the armed forces, 
and took part in the elections organised by the pogrom- 
mongers. Thanks to the treachery of the Cadet 
bourgeoisie, the whole people must reckon for a time 
with laws and elections which the pogrom-mongers 
have organised, which the pogrom-mongers have 
falsified and which the pogrom-mongers have 
converted into a mockery of the people. 


In taking part in the elections now, however, we can and 
must open the eyes of the people to the necessity of a 
struggle for power, to the futility of the Cadets’ playing 
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at constitutions. Citizens of all Russia! Reflect on the 
lessons that the First Duma has taught us! 


The fighters for liberty and for land for the peasants were 
killed, exiled or imprisoned. The Cadets had a majority 
in the Duma. These liberal bourgeois were afraid of the 
struggle, were afraid of the people, were content to make 
speeches and present petitions; they appealed to the 
people to wait patiently; they endeavoured to make an 
agreement, to strike a bargain with the pogrom- 
mongers’ government. And the tsar, perceiving that he 
was dealing with cringing bourgeois and not with men 
of fighting spirit, sent them packing for making 
objectionable speeches. 


Workers, peasants and all toilers! Do not forget this great 
lesson! Remember that in the autumn of 1905, when the 
revolutionary workers were at the head of the struggling 
people, when the workers’ strike and the workers’ 
uprising were reinforced by risings of peasants and 
politically-conscious soldiers, the government made 
concessions. But when, in the spring and summer of 
1906, the people were headed by the liberal-monarchist 
bourgeoisie, the Cadets, the party of vacillation between 
the power of the people and the power of the pogrom- 
mongers, then instead of obtaining concessions the 
deputies were booted out of the Duma by the police and 
the Duma was dissolved. 
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The dissolution of the Duma has clearly revealed to 
every one how futile and fruitless are Cadet petitions, 
and how necessary it is to support the struggle of the 
proletariat. By its strike in October the working class 
extorted a promise of freedom. Now it is mobilising its 
forces in order, by means of an uprising of the whole 
people, to wrest real freedom from the hands of the 
enemy, to overthrow the tsarist government, to establish 
a republic, to secure that all state authorities without 
exception are elected, and to convene through a 
provisional revolutionary government a_ national 
constituent assembly elected on the basis of universal, 
direct and equal suffrage by secret ballot. 


The liberty for which the working class is fighting is 
liberty for the whole people, not merely for the nobility 
and the rich. The workers need liberty in order to launch 
a wide struggle for the complete emancipation of labour 
from the tyranny of capital, for the abolition of all 
exploitation of man by man, for a socialist system of 
society. As long as the rule of capital remains, no 
equality, not even equality of tenure for small peasant 
proprietors on the common land of the people, will save 
the people from poverty, unemployment and 
oppression. Only the solidarity of all the workers, 
supported b; the mass of the working people, can 
overthrow the yoke of capital, which is weighing so 
heavily on the workers of all countries. In socialist 
society, liberty and equality will no longer be a sham; the 
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working people will no longer be divided by working in 
small, isolated, private enterprises; the wealth 
accumulated by common labour will serve the mass of 
the people and not oppress them; the rule of the workers 
will abolish all oppression of one nation, religion or sex 
by another. 


Comrade workers, and all citizens of Russia! Make use 
of the elections to strengthen the real champions of 
liberty and socialism, to open the eyes of all to the real 
aims and the true character of the various parties! 


Besides the Social-Democrats, three main groups of 
parties are taking part in the elections: the Black 
Hundreds, the Cadets, and the Trudoviks. 


The Black Hundreds are the parties supporting the 
government. They stand for an autocratic monarchy, 
police rule and the perpetuation of landlordism. They 
are: the Monarchist Party, the Union of the Russian 
People, the Party of Law and Order, the Commercial and 
Industrial Party, the Union of October Seventeenth and 
the Party of Peaceful Renovation. These are all open 
enemies of the people, direct champions of the pogrom- 
mongers’ government, the government which dissolved 
the Duma, the government of military courts. 


he Cadets (Constitutional-Democrats, or the “party of 
people’s freedom”) are the leading party of the liberal- 
monarchist bourgeoisie. The liberal bourgeoisie are 
oscillating between the people and the pogrom- 
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mongers’ government. In words they oppose the 
government, but in fact what they fear most is the 
struggle of the people; they want to come to terms with 
the monarchy, i.e., with the pogrom-mongers, against 
the people. In the Duma the Cadets pro posed repressive 
laws against the press and against public meetings. In 
the Duma the Cadets were opposed to referring the land 
question to local committees elected on the basis of 
universal, direct and equal suffrage by secret ballot. The 
Cadets are liberal landlords, who are afraid that the 
peasants might settle the land question in their own way. 
Those who do not want the police regime to be able to 
disperse the people’s deputies, those who do not want 
the peasants to have to bear land redemption payments 
as ruinous as those of 1861, must see to it that the Second 
Duma will not be a Cadet Duma like the First. 


The Trudoviks are parties and groups which express the 
interests and views of the small proprietors, mainly the 
small peasants. The most timid of these parties is the 
Toilers’ Popular Socialist Party; it is little better than the 
Cadets. Then follows the Duma “Trudovik Group”, the 
best members of which, such as Onipko, assisted in the 
popular uprising after the dissolution of the Duma. The 
most revolutionary of the Trudovik parties is the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party. The Trudoviks are 
inclined resolutely —some times even to the point of an 
uprising —to uphold the interests of the peasant masses 
in their struggle for land and liberty, but in their 
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activities they are by no means always able to shake off 
the influence of the liberal bourgeois and bourgeois 
views. The small proprietor stands at the parting of the 
ways in the great world-wide struggle between labour 
and capital. He has either to try to “get on in the world” 
in bourgeois fashion and become a master himself, or to 
try to help the proletariat overthrow the rule of the 
bourgeoisie. We, the Social-Democrats, will use the 
elections to tell the peasant masses and all friends of the 
peasantry that the only way by which the peasants will 
be able to get land and liberty is not through petitions, 
but by fighting, not by relying on the tsar and the 
promises of the liberal bourgeoisie, but by relying on the 
power of a united struggle shoulder to shoulder with the 
working class. 


The Social-Democratic Party is the party of the class- 
conscious, militant proletariat. It has no faith in any 
promises of the bourgeoisie; it seeks salvation from 
poverty and want not through the consolidation of small 
production, but through the united struggle of all the 
working people for socialism. 


Comrade workers, and all of you who are employees of 
capital! You have all seen that when the government 
deprived you of the beginnings of liberty the bourgeoisie 
proceeded to deprive the workers of all their gains, to 
increase hours and cut wages again, to increase fines, to 
tighten the screw generally, to harass or dismiss class- 
conscious workers. Only by the triumph of liberty can 
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the workers and office employees safeguard what they 
have won from the bourgeoisie, and secure an eight- 
hour day, higher wages, and tolerable conditions of life. 
And only by a united, concerted, supremely heroic 
struggle at the head of the mass of the working people 
can the working class win real liberty for the whole 
people. 


Comrade workers, and all citizens of Russia! Vote for the 
candidates of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party! It is a party that is fighting for complete freedom, 
for a republic, for the election of government officials by 
the people. It is fighting against all national oppression. 
It is fighting for all the land to be given to the peasantry 
without compensation. It is supporting all the demands 
of the politically conscious sailors and soldiers by 
fighting to secure the abolition of the standing army and 
the substitution for it of the armed nation. 


Comrade workers, and all citizens of Russia! Vote for the 
candidates of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party! 
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The Attitude of the Bourgeois Parties and of 
the Workers’ Party to the Duma Elections 


December 31, 1906 in Ternii Truda 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 11, pages 414-418. 


The papers are full of news about the preparations for 
the elections. Almost every day we are informed either 
of anew government “interpretation” striking out of the 
voters’ list one more category of unreliable citizens, or of 
new persecutions, prohibitions of meetings, suppression 
of news papers and the arrest of suspected electors or 
candidates. The Black Hundreds have raised their heads, 
whooping and hooting more insolently than ever. 


The parties that are objectionable to the government are 
also preparing for the elections. These parties are 
confident, and justly confident, that the mass of the 
voters will have their say, will take advantage of the 
elections to ex press their true convictions in spite of all 
the tricks, pin-pricks and restrictions, great and small, 
that are directed against the voters. This confidence is 
based on the fact that the most ferocious persecutions, 
the most intolerable pin-pricks will at most eliminate 
hundreds, thousands, let us say, tens of thousands of 
voters throughout Russia. But this will not alter the 
sentiments and the attitude of the masses towards the 
government. Ten or twenty thousand voters can be 
struck off the list in St. Petersburg, say, but this will only 
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cause the 150,000 voters in the capital to withdraw into 
their shells, as it were, to lie low for a time. They will not 
disappear, however, and their mass sentiment will not 
change; if it does change, it will not, of course, be in 
favour of the government. Therefore, unless the electoral 
law is radically amended, unless all remnants of 
electoral legality are finally trampled upon (and they can 
still be further trampled upon by means of systematic 
arrests of electors: one may expect the very worst from 
Stolypin!)—there is still no doubt that the mood of the 
masses will decide the elections, and the decision will 
certainly not be in favour of the government and its 
Black Hundreds. 


And all non-supporters of the government are placing 
their hopes in the masses of the voters. But if you 
examine carefully what this hope in the masses really 
amounts to, what the attitude of the various parties is 
towards the masses—you will observe a vast difference 
between the bourgeois parties and the party of the 
proletariat. 


The Cadets are at the head of the liberal-bourgeois 
parties. During the elections to the First Duma they 
shamefully betrayed the struggle, they refused to take 
part in the boycott; they themselves went tamely to the 
elections and drew the raw masses after them. Now they 
are placing their hopes on the inertness of these masses, 
and on the restrictions which have been imposed on 
agitation and on the Left parties in the conduct of their 
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election campaign. The Cadet’s hope in the masses is 
hope in the immaturity and servitude of the masses. He 
argues as follows: the masses will not understand our 
programme and tactics, they will not go beyond a 
peaceful and legal, the most peaceful and timid 
protest—not because they do not wish to, but because 
they will not be allowed to. They will vote for us, for the 
Lefts have no newspapers, no meetings, no leaflets, no 
security against arbitrary arrest and persecution. So 
thinks the Cadet. And he proudly raises his eyes to 
heaven and says: I thank thee Lord that I am not as one 
of those “extremists”! Iam not a revolutionary; I shall be 
able to adjust myself most obediently and abjectly to any 
measures; I shall even get my election forms from the 
Peaceful Renovators. 


Hence, the whole of the Cadets’ election campaign is 
directed to frightening the masses with the Black- 
Hundred danger and the danger from the extreme Left 
parties, to adapting themselves to the philistinism, 
cowardice and flabbiness of the petty bourgeois and to 
persuading him that the Cadets are the safest, the most 
modest, the most moderate and the most well-behaved 
of people. Every day the Cadet papers ask their readers: 
Are you afraid, philistine? Rely on us! We are not going 
to frighten you, we are opposed to violence, we are 
obedient to the government; rely on us, and we shall do 
everything for you “as far as possible”! And behind the 
backs of the frightened philistines the Cadets resort to 
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eve ’y trick to assure the government of their loyalty, to 
assure the Lefts of their love of liberty, to assure the 
Peaceful Renovators of their affinity with their party and 
their election forms. 


No enlightenment of the masses, no agitation to rouse 
the masses, no exposition of consistent democratic 
slogans— only a haggling for seats behind the backs of 
the frightened philistines—such is the election campaign 
of all the parties of the liberal bourgeoisie, from the non- 
party people (of Tovarishch) to the Party of Democratic 
Reforms. 


The attitude of the workers’ party towards the masses is 
exactly the reverse. The important thing for us is not to 
get seats in the Duma by means of compromises; on the 
contrary, those seats are important only because and 
insofar as they can serve to develop the political 
consciousness of the masses, to raise them to a higher 
political level, to organise them, not for the sake of 
philistine happiness, not for the sake of “tranquillity”, 
“order” and “peaceful [bourgeois] bliss”, but for the 
struggle, the struggle for the complete emancipation of 
labour from all exploitation and all oppression. Only for 
this purpose, and only to the extent that they help us to 
achieve it, are seats in the Duma and the wholeelection 
campaign important for us. The workers’ party places all 
its hopes on the masses; on the masses who are not 
frightened, not passively submissive and who do not 
humbly bear the yoke, but who are politically conscious, 
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demanding and militant. The workers’ party must treat 
with contempt the usual liberal method of frightening 
the philistine with the bogey of the Black-Hundred 
danger. The whole task of the Social-Democrats is to 
make the masses conscious of the real danger, of the 
actual aims in the struggle of these forces whose strength 
lies not in the Duma, which find full expression not in 
Duma debates, and which will settle the question of 
Russia’s future outside the Duma. 


The workers’ party therefore warns the masses against 
the clandestine election tricks of the Cadet bourgeoisie, 
against its stultifying cry: Entrust to us, lawyers, 
professors and enlightened landlords, the task of 
combating the Black Hundred danger! 


The workers’ party tells the masses: trust only your 
socialist consciousness and your socialist organisation. 
To surrender priority in the struggle and the right to lead 
it to the liberal bourgeoisie is tantamount to selling the 
cause of liberty for grandiloquent phrases, for the 
tawdry brilliance of fashionable and gaudy signboards. 
No Black-Hundred danger in the Duma can be as 
harmful as the corruption of the minds of the masses 
who are blindly following the liberal bourgeoisie, its 
slogans, its candidates and its policy. 


Among the masses to whom the workers’ party is 
appealing, the strongest numerically are the peasants 
and various sections of the petty bourgeoisie. They are 
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more determined than the Cadets, more honest and a 
thousand times more capable of fighting, but in politics 
they are too often led by the Cadet windbags. Even now 
they are wavering between the militant proletariat and 
the compromising bourgeoisie. 


The advocates of blocs with the Cadets are not only 
doing harm to the proletariat and to the whole cause of 
liberty. They are prejudicing the development of 
political consciousness among the urban and rural poor. 
They are not performing their immediate duty, which is 
to free these people from the influence of the liberal 
bourgeoisie. Look at the Trudoviks, the “Popular 
Socialists” and the Socialist-Revolutionaries. They, too, 
are wavering, and are also mainly occupied with plans 
for deals with the Cadets. The leaders of the Trudoviks, 
having failed to form a party of their own, are 
multiplying their Duma mistakes tenfold by appealing 
to the masses to vote for the Cadets (Anikin—through 
news paper reporters, Zhilkin—in Tovarishch, etc.). This 
is down right treachery to the cause of the peasants’ 
struggle, down right betrayal of the peasants to the 
liberal landlords, who would rob the peasants by means 
of a “fair” compensation as thoroughly as_ their 
forefathers did in 1861. And as for the “Popular 
Socialists”, even the Cadets are laughing at them and 
calling them “second reserve Cadets” (Milyukov in 
Rech). Their leaders (Annensky and others) also appeal 
for blocs with the Cadets. Their tiny party (which 
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according to Tovarishch, a paper which is favourably 
disposed to them, is weaker even than the party of 
peaceful plunder, and which has only about 2,000 
members throughout Russia!) is a mere appendage of 
the Cadets. The position of the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
is also ambiguous: both in the October period and in the 
period of the First Duma they concealed the fact that 
they had split with the Popular Socialists; they 
continued to collaborate with them and _ jointly 
published the same newspapers. Today, they are net 
conducting any open and independent struggle, are not 
sufficiently broadly, openly and sharply attacking the 
“second reserve Cadets”, are not supplying the masses 
with adequate data for criticising that party, and are not 
making any appraisal in principle of the whole election 
campaign and all electoral agreements in general. 


It is the great historical duty of the workers’ party to help 
to create an independent political party of the working 
class. Those who advocate blocs with the Cadets hinder 
the fulfilment of this duty. 


Another great duty that confronts the workers’ party is 
to free the masses of the ruined, poverty-stricken and 
doomed urban petty bourgeoisie and peasantry from the 
influence of the ideas and prejudices of the liberal 
bourgeoisie. The fulfilment of this duty is also being 
hindered by those who advocate blocs with the Cadets. 
They are not divorcing the peasants from the liberals, 
but are strengthening this unnatural alliance, which is 
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fatal to the cause of liberty and to the cause of the 
proletariat. They are not warning the peas ant masses 
against the liberals’ backstairs politics (or rather, 
political intrigue for the distribution of seats in the 
Duma), but are sanctioning this intrigue by taking part 
in it. 

Down with all blocs! The workers’ party must conduct 
its election campaign independently, not only in words, 
but in deeds. It must provide the whole people, and the 
masses of the proletariat in particular, with a model of 
courageous and consistent criticism based on principle. 
Only in that way shall we succeed in rallying the masses 
for effective participation in the struggle for freedom 
and not in the sham liberalism of the Cadet betrayers of 
freedom. 
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The Dissolution of the Duma and the 
Tasks of the Proletariat 


July 1906 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 11, pages 109-131. 


The dissolution of the Duma confronts the workers’ 
party with a number of questions of very great 
importance. Let us note the foremost of these: (1) the 
general estimate of this political event in the course of 
our revolution; (2) the definition of the content of the 
further struggle and of the slogans under which it must 
be carried on; (3) the definition of the form of this future 
struggle; (4) the choice of the moment for the struggle, 
or, more correctly, an appraisal of the conditions that 
could help in the correct choice of the moment. 


We shall deal briefly with these questions. 


The dissolution of the Duma has most strikingly and 
clearly confirmed the views of those who warned 
against being obsessed with the external 
“constitutional” aspect of the Duma and, if one may so 
express it, with the constitutional surface of Russian 
politics during the second quarter of 1906. Experience 
has now exposed the hollowness of the “mighty words” 
so volubly uttered by our Cadets (and Cadetophiles) 
before the Duma, about the Duma and in connection 
with the Duma. 
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Note this interesting fact: the Duma has been dissolved 
on strictly constitutional grounds. It has not been 
“dispersed”. There has been no infringement of the law. 
On the contrary, it has been done strictly in accordance 
with the law, as under any “constitutional monarchy”. 
The supreme power has dissolved the Chamber on the 
basis of the “constitution”. On the basis of such-and- 
such an article, the present “Chamber” has been 
dissolved, and by the same ukase (rejoice, you legalists!) 
new elections, or the date of convening a new Duma, 
have been authorised. 


But this is the very thing that has at once exposed the 
illusory character of the Russian constitution, the 
fictitious nature of our native parliamentarism, which 
the Left-wing Social-Democrats so persistently pointed 
out throughout the first half of 1906. And now this 
special character of the Russian constitution has been 
admitted, not by “narrow-minded and _ fanatical” 
“Bolsheviks”, but by the most peaceful liberal legalists, 
and they have admitted it by their conduct. The Cadets 
have admitted it by replying to the dissolution of the 
Duma by a mass “flight abroad”, to Vyborg, and by a 
manifesto which violates the law; they have admitted it 
by replying through articles in the very moderateRech, 
which is forced to admit that in fact it is a matter of the 
restoration of the autocracy, and that Suvorin 
inadvertently blurted out the truth when he wrote that it 
was hardly likely he would live to see another Duma. All 
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the hopes of the Cadets have suddenly switched from 
“constitution” to revolution, and all this happened as the 
result of a single, strictly constitutional act of the 
supreme power. And only yesterday the Cadets boasted 
in the Duma that they were the “shield of the dynasty” 
and supporters of strict constitutionalism. 


The logic of life is stronger than the logic of textbooks on 
constitutional law. Revolution teaches. 


Everything the “Bolshevik” Social-Democrats have writ 
ten about the Cadet victories has been brilliantly 
confirmed. (Cf. the pamphlet, The Victory of the Cadets 
and the Tasks of the Workers’ Party, by N. Lenin. ) All 
the bias and short-sightedness of the Cadets have 
become obvious. Constitutional illusions—that “bogey” 
the raising of which was the mark of the die-hard 
Bolsheviks—are now seen by all to be nothing but 
illusions, a phantom, a mirage. 


“There is no Duma!” Moskovskiye Vedomosti and 
Grazhdanin cry out in a wild frenzy of delight. “There is 
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no constitution!” sadly repeat the Cadets, those subtle 
connoisseurs of our constitution, who used to quote it so 
cleverly, to gloat so much over its clauses. The Social- 
Democrats will neither exult (we made some use even of 
the Duma) nor lose heart. The people has gained—they 


will say—by’ losing one of its illusions. 


Yes, in the person of the Cadet Party, the whole of the 
Russian people is being taught a lesson, learning it not 
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from books, but from its own revolution, one which it 
itself is making. We said on one occasion that in the 
person of the Cadets the people is ridding itself of its first 
illusions of bourgeois emancipation, and that in the 
person of the Trudoviks it is freeing itself of its last 
illusions of bourgeois emancipation. The Cadets 
dreamed of emancipation from serfdom, tyranny, 
arrogance, Asiatic despotism, autocracy, without the 
overthrow of the old regime. The limited aspirations of 
the Cadets have already suffered bankruptcy. The 
Trudoviks dream of freeing the masses from poverty, 
from the exploitation of man by man, without 
destroying the commodity economy; they will yet suffer 
bankruptcy, and in the very near future too, if our 
revolution leads to the complete victory of our 
revolutionary peasants. 


The rapid rise of the Cadet Party, their intoxicating 
victories at the elections, their triumph in the Cadet 
Duma, their sudden collapse from a single stroke of the 
pen of the “beloved monarch” (who, one might say, spat 
in Rodichev’s face while the latter was assuring him of 
his love)—all these are events of serious political 
significance; they all mark stages in the revolutionary 
development of the people. In 1906, the people, i.e., the 
broad mass of the population, had not yet, as a mass, 
grown up So far as to be consciously revolutionary. The 
consciousness that the autocracy was intolerable had 
become general, and so too had the consciousness of the 
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worthlessness of the government of bureaucrats and of 
the need for a representative assembly of the people. But 
the people could not yet realise and appreciate that a 
representative assembly of the people with power was 
incompatible with the continued existence of the old 
regime. For this, it turned out, a special experience was 
still needed, the experience of the Cadet Duma. 


During its short span of life, the Cadet Duma vividly 
demonstrated to the people the difference between a 
representative assembly of the people without power 
and one with power. Our slogan, a constituent assembly 
(i.e., a representative assembly of the people with full 
power), has been proved to be a thousand times right, 
but life, i.e., the revolution, has brought us towards it by 
a longer and more complex road than we were able to 
foresee. 


Cast a general glance at the main stages of the great 
Russian revolution and you will see how, through 
experience, the people, step by step, approached the 
slogan of a constituent assembly. First we have the 
period of “confidence” at the end of 1904. The liberals 
are in raptures. They occupy the entire foreground. 
Some not very steadfast Social-Democrats even speak of 
the two main forces of the moment: the liberals and the 
government. But the people become imbued with the 
idea of “confidence”. On January 9 the people 
“confidently” go to the Winter Palace. The period of 
“confidence” brings to the front a third force, the 
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proletariat, and lays the basis for the people’s utter lack 
of confidence in the autocratic government. The period 
of “confidence” ends by the people refusing to believe 
the government's talk about “confidence”. 


The next stage. The Bulygin Duma is promised. 
Confidence is confirmed by action. Representatives of 
the people are being convened. The liberals are in 
raptures and call for participation in the elections. The 
liberal professors, as befits these “ideological” lackeys of 
the bourgeoisie, call upon the students to go on with 
their studies and not to meddle with revolution. Some 
not very steadfast Social-Democrats succumb to the 
arguments of the liberals. The people appear on the 
scene. By the October strike the proletariat sweeps away 
the Bulygin Duma and seizes liberty, gaining the 
Manifesto, which is quite constitutional in form and 
content. The people learn by experience that it is not 
enough to obtain a promise of liberty, one must also 
have the strength to seize liberty. 


Next. In December the government annuls the liberties. 
The proletariat rises. The first uprising is defeated. But 
the stubborn and desperate armed fighting in the streets 
of Moscow makes the summoning of the Duma 
unavoidable. The boycott organised by the proletariat 
fails. The proletariat proves to be too weak to overthrow 
the Witte Duma. The Cadets fill its benches. The 
representative assembly of the people is an 
accomplished fact. The Cadets are in raptures. There is 
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no limit to their cries of delight. The proletariat waits 
sceptically. 


The Duma begins its work. The people make ten times 
more use of the slight extension of liberties than the 
Cadets. In spirit and determination the Cadet Duma is at 
once found to be lagging behind the people. The period 
of the Cadet Duma (May and June 1906) proves to be a 
period of the greatest successes for the parties to the Left 
of the Cadets: the Trudoviks outstrip the Cadets in the 
Duma; at public meetings the Cadets are censured for 
their timidity; the Social-Democratic and Socialist- 
Revolutionary press gains ground; the revolutionary 
peasant movement grows stronger; there is unrest in the 
army; the proletariat, which had been exhausted by the 
December events, recovers. The period of Cadet 
constitutionalism proves to be the period, not of a Cadet 
and not of a constitutional movement, but of a 


revolutionary movement. 


This movement compels the government to dissolve the 
Duma. Experience proves that the Cadets are merely 
“froth”. Their strength is derived from the strength of 
the revolution. And to the revolution the government 
retaliates by the essentially revolutionary (though in 
form constitutional) act of dissolving the Duma. 


The people are becoming convinced by experience that a 
representative assembly of the people is naught if it does 
not have full power, if it is convened by the old regime, 
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if the old regime remains intact side by side with it. The 
objective course of events is now bringing to the fore, not 
the question of how laws, or the constitution, are to be 
worded, but the question of power, of real power. All 
laws and all deputies are naught if they possess no 
power. That is what the Cadet Duma has taught the 
people. Let us then sing praises to the eternal memory of 
the deceased, and take full advantage of the lesson it has 
taught. 


We are thus brought face to face with the second 
question, viz., the objective, historically dictated content 
of the impending struggle, and the slogans which we 
must provide for it. 


Here, too, the not very steadfast Social-Democrats, the 
Mensheviks, have vacillated. Their first slogan was: fight 
for the resumption of the Duma sessions for the purpose 
of convening a constituent assembly. The St. Petersburg 
Committee protested against this. The absurdity of this 
slogan is too obvious. It is not even opportunism, it is 
sheer non sense. The Central Committee made a step 
forward with the slogan: fight against the government in 
defence of the Duma for the purpose of convening a 
constituent assembly. This, of course, is better. It is not 
far removed from the slogan: fight for the overthrow of 
the autocratic government in order to convene a 
constituent assembly in a revolutionary way. The 
dissolution of the Duma undoubtedly provides the 
grounds for a nation-wide struggle for a representative 
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assembly of the people with power; in this sense the 
slogan “in defence of the Duma” is not entirely 
unacceptable. But the whole point is that in this sense 
this slogan is already implied by our acceptance of the 
dissolution of the Duma as the grounds for a struggle. 
Without the special interpretation of it in this sense (i. e., 
in the sense just mentioned) the formula “in defence of 
the Duma” remains obscure and is liable to create 
misunderstanding and to bring us back to the somewhat 
obsolete past, to the Cadet Duma. In short, this formula 
gives rise to a number of incorrect and harmful 
“retrograde” ideas. What is correct in it is wholly and 
entirely embodied in the reasons for our decision to 
fight, in the explanation of why the dissolution of the 
Duma is considered a sufficiently important ground for 
fighting. 


Under no circumstances should a Marxist forget that the 
slogan of the immediately impending struggle cannot be 
deduced simply and directly from the general slogan of 
a certain programme. It is not sufficient to refer to our 
programme (see last part: The Overthrow of the 
Autocracy and the Constituent Assembly, etc.) in order 
to determine the slogan of the struggle that is 
immediately impending now, in the summer or autumn 
of 1906. For this we must take into account the concrete 
historical situation, we must trace the whole 
development and the whole consecutive progress of the 
revolution; our tasks must be deduced not only from the 
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principles of the programme, but also from the 
preceding steps and stages of the movement. Only such 
an analysis will be a truly historical analysis,, obligatory 
for a dialectical materialist. 


And precisely such an analysis shows us that the 
objective political situation has now brought to the fore 
the question, not whether a representative assembly of 
the people exists, but whether this representative 
assembly -has power. 


The objective cause of the downfall of the Cadet Duma 
was not that it was unable to express the needs of the 
people, but that it was unable to cope with the 
revolutionary task of the struggle for power. The Cadet 
Duma imagined that it was a constitutional organ, but it 
was in fact a revolutionary organ (the Cadets abused us 
for regarding the Duma as a stage or an instrument of 
the revolution, but experience has fully confirmed our 
view). The Cadet Duma imagined that it was an organ 
of struggle against the Cabinet, but it was in fact an 
organ of struggle for the overthrow of the entire old 
regime. That is what happened in fact, because that is 
what the actual economic situation demanded. And for 
this struggle an organ like the Cadet Duma proved 
“useless”. 


The thought that is now being hammered into the head 
of even the most ignorant muzhik is: the Duma is of no 
use; no Duma is of any use if the people do not have 
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power. But how to get power? By overthrowing the old 
regime and establishing a new one, popular, free and 
elected. Either overthrow the old regime, or admit that 
the aims of the revolution in the scope set by the 
peasantry and the proletariat cannot be realised. 


That is how life itself has put the question. That is how 
1906 has put it. And that is how it has been put by the 
dissolution of the Cadet Duma. 


We cannot, of course, guarantee that the revolution will 
solve this problem at one stroke, that the struggle will be 
an easy and simple one, that victory is completely and 
absolutely assured. No one can ever give any such 
guarantees on the eve of the struggle. A slogan is not a 
guarantee of simple and easy victory. A slogan is an 
indication of the aim that must be achieved in order to 
fulfil certain tasks. In the past, such an immediate task 
was the creation (or convocation) in general of a 
representative assembly of the people. Now the task is 
to secure power for such a representative assembly. This 
means removing, destroying, over throwing the old 


regime, overthrowing the autocratic government. 


Unless this task is fully carried out, the popular 
representative assembly cannot have full power; hence, 
too, there cannot be adequate guarantees that the new 
popular representative assembly will not share the fate 
of the Cadet Duma. 
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The objective state of affairs at the present time is 
bringing to the fore a fight, not for a popular 
representative assembly, but for the creation of 
conditions under which it will be impossible to disperse 
or dissolve it, impossible to reduce it to a farce, as Trepov 
& Co. did the Cadet Duma. 


The form which the coming struggle will probably take 
is determined partly by its content and partly by the 
preceding forms of the revolutionary struggle of the 
people and of the counter-revolutionary struggle of the 
autocracy. 


As regards the content of the struggle, we have already 
shown that after two years of revolution it now centres 
on the overthrow of the old regime. The complete 
achievement of this aim is possible only by means of an 
armed uprising of the whole people. 


As regards the preceding forms of the struggle, the “last 
word” of the mass popular movement in Russia is a 
general strike and an uprising. The last quarter of 1905 
could not but leave ineradicable traces in the mind and 
mood of the proletariat, the peasantry, the politically- 
conscious sections of the army, and the democratic 
sections of the various professional associations of 
intellectuals. It is quite natural, therefore, that after the 
dissolution of the Duma, the first thought to enter the 
minds of the broad mass of those capable of fighting 
was: the general strike. No one seemed to entertain any 
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doubt that the reply to the dissolution of the Duma must 
inevitably be an all-Russian strike. 


The universal acceptance of this opinion was of definite 
value. Nearly everywhere the revolutionary 
organisations deliberately and systematically restrained 
the workers from spontaneous and limited outbreaks. 
Reports to this effect are coming in from all parts of 
Russia. The experience of October-December has 
undoubtedly helped to concentrate everyone’s attention 
to a much greater degree than before on general and 
simultaneous action. Furthermore, another very 
characteristic fact must be noted: judging from the 
reports from some of the big centres of the working-class 
movement, e. g., St. Petersburg, the workers have not 
only quickly and easily appreciated the need for general 
and simultaneous action, but have firmly insisted on 
militant and determined action. The ill-advised idea of a 
demonstration (one-day or three-day) strike against the 
dissolution of the Duma suggested by several St. 
Petersburg Mensheviks met with the most determined 
opposition of the workers. The true class instinct and 
experience of those who had more than once waged a 
serious struggle at once suggested to them that the issue 
now required far more than a demonstration. We shall 
not demonstrate, said the workers. We shall start a 
desperate, determined fight when the moment for 
general action arrives. Judging from the available 
information, this was the general opinion of the St. 
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Petersburg workers. They understood that partial 
actions, and demonstrations in particular, would be 
ridiculous after all that Russia has gone through since 
1901 (the year in which the widespread demonstration 
movement began); that the intensification of the political 
crisis makes it impossible to “start from the beginning” 
again; that organising peaceful demonstrations would 
merely play into the hands of the government, which 
had “tasted blood” with great satisfaction in December. 
Peaceful demonstrations would exhaust the proletariat 
to no purpose and would merely provide exercise for the 
police and soldiers in seizing and shooting unarmed 
people. They would merely somewhat confirm 
Stolypin’s boast that he had achieved victory over the 
revolution, for he had dissolved the Duma without 
thereby intensifying the anti-government movement. 
Now everyone regards this as an empty boast, for 
everyone knows and feels that the fight is still ahead. At 
that time a “demonstration” would have been construed 
as a struggle, it would have been converted into a 
(hopeless) struggle, and the cessation of the 
demonstration would have been proclaimed throughout 
the world as another defeat. 


The idea of a demonstration strike was only worthy of 
our Ledru-Rollins of the Cadet Party, who overrated 
parliamentarism as short-sightedly as Ledru-Rollin did 
in 1849. The proletariat rejected this idea at once, and it 
did well to reject it. The workers, who have always stood 
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face to face with the revolutionary struggle, appreciated 
more correctly than certain intellectuals both the 
enemy’s readiness to fight and the need for resolute 


militant action. 


Unfortunately, in our Party, owing to the predominance 
of the Right wing among Russian Social-Democrats at 
the present time, the question of militant action has been 
neglected. The Unity Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democrats was carried away by the Cadet victories; it 
was unable to appreciate the revolutionary significance 
of the present situation and shirked the task of drawing 
all the conclusions from the experience of October- 
December. But the necessity of using this experience 
confronted the Party much sooner and much more 
sharply than many devotees of parliamentarism had 
expected. The confusion displayed by the central 
institutions of our Party at the critical moment was the 
inevitable outcome of this state of affairs. 


The combination of a mass political strike with an armed 
uprising is again dictated by the whole situation. At the 
same time, the weak aspects of a strike as an 
independent means of struggle stand out in bold relief. 
Everyone is convinced that an extremely important 
condition for the success of a political strike is 
suddenness, the possibility of catching the government 
unawares. This is now impossible. The government 
learned in December how to combat strikes, and at the 
present moment it is very well prepared for such a fight. 
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Everyone points out the extreme importance of the 
railways during a general strike. If the railways stop 
running—the strike has every chance of becoming 
general. If the railways are not brought to a complete 
standstill— the strike will almost certainly not be 
general. But it is particularly difficult for the railwaymen 
to strike: punitive trains stand in full readiness and 
armed troop detachments are scattered all along the line, 
at the stations, sometimes even in the trains. A strike 
under such conditions may mean— in the majority of 
cases it must mean—a direct and immediate collision 
with the armed forces. The engine-driver, the 
telegraphist, the switchman, will instantly be faced with 
the dilemma: either to be shot on the spot (Golutvino, 
Lubertsy and other stations on the Russian railway 
system have not won revolutionary fame all over Russia 
for nothing) or to remain at work and break the strike. 


Of course, we have a right to expect great heroism from 
very many railway workers and employees, who have 
proved their devotion to the cause of liberty by deeds. 
Of course, we are far from denying the possibility of a 
railway strike and its chances of success. But we have no 
right to hide from ourselves the real difficulties of the 
task; to remain silent about such difficulties would be the 
very worst policy. If we face realities, if we do not bury 
our heads in the sand, it will be clear that a strike must 
inevitably and immediately develop into an armed 
uprising. A railway strike is an uprising; this cannot be 
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disputed after what happened in December. And 
without a railway strike, the railway telegraph will not 
stop working, the conveyance of letters by rail will not 
be interrupted, and, consequently, a post and telegraph 
strike of serious dimensions will also be impossible. 


Thus, the inexorable logic of the situation that has 
developed since December 1905 proves the subordinate 
significance of a strike in relation to an uprising. 
Whether we like it or not, and in spite of all “directives”, 
the acute revolutionary situation is bound to convert a 
demonstration into a strike, a protest into a fight, a strike 
into an uprising. Of course, an uprising, an armed mass 
struggle, can flare up only if it is actively supported by 
one or another section of the army. Therefore, a strike of 
the troops, their refusal to shoot at the people, can 
undoubtedly, in certain cases, lead to the victory of a 
merely peaceful strike. But it is scarcely necessary to 
prove that such cases would be but single episodes in an 
exceptionally successful uprising, and that there is only 
one way of making such episodes more frequent and 
likely: successful preparation for an uprising, energy 
and strength in the first insurgent actions, 
demoralisation of the troops by extremely daring attacks 
or by the desertion of a large section of the army, etc. 


In short, in the situation now created by the dissolution 
of the Duma, there can be no doubt that an active fight 
must lead directly and immediately to an uprising. 
Perhaps the situation will change; in that case this 
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conclusion will have to be revised; but for the time being 
it is absolutely indisputable. Therefore, to call for an all- 
Russian strike without calling for an uprising, without 
explaining its in separable connection with an uprising, 
would be folly bordering on crime. Therefore, in our 
work of agitation, all efforts must be concentrated on 
explaining the connection between the two forms of the 
struggle, on preparing the conditions that will enable 
three streams of the struggle—a workers’ outbreak, a 
peasant uprising and an army “revolt” — to merge into 
a single torrent. These three forms of a really popular, 
i.e., mass, active movement, infinitely remote from a 
mere conspiracy, of an uprising, overthrowing the 
autocracy, were quite definitely seen long ago, last 
summer at the time of the famous mutiny of the 
Potemkin. The success of an all-Russian uprising 
probably depends most of all on the fusion of these three 
streams. No doubt such grounds for a struggle as the 
dissolution of the Duma will greatly assist this fusion, 
because the most backward section of the peasants (and, 
consequently, of our army, which mainly consists of 
peasants) had set great hopes on the Duma. 


Hence the conclusion: to take the greatest possible 
advantage of the dissolution of the Duma as the grounds 
for concentrated agitation and for a call for a national 
uprising; to explain the connection between a political 
strike and an uprising; to direct all efforts towards 
achieving unity and joint action on the part of the 
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workers, peasants, soldiers and sailors in an active, 
armed struggle. 


Finally, when speaking of the form of the movement, 
special mention must be made of the peasant struggle. 
Here the connection between a strike and an uprising is 
particularly clear.’ It is also clear that here the purpose 
of an uprising must be, not only the complete 
destruction, or removal, of all local authorities and their 
replacement by new authorities elected by the people 
(the common aim of every uprising, whether in the 
towns, in the countryside, in the army, etc.), but also the 
expulsion of the landlords and the seizure of their lands. 
The peasants must undoubtedly aim at the actual 
abolition of landlordism even before the question is 
decided by a national constituent assembly. There is no 
need to say much about this, because no one, probably, 
could imagine a peasant uprising without the peasants 
settling accounts with the landlords and seizing their 
lands. Obviously, the more conscious and organised 
such an uprising is, the fewer will be the instances of 
destruction of buildings, property, livestock, etc. From a 
military point of view, for the achievement of certain 
military aims, destruction—e. g., the burning of 
buildings and sometimes of property—is quite 
legitimate and essential in certain cases. Only pedants 
(or traitors to the people) can bewail the fact that the 
peasants always resort to such methods. Nevertheless, 
we heed not conceal from ourselves that the destruction 
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of property is sometimes only the result of lack of 
organisation, of inability to take and retain the property 
of the enemy instead of destroying it—or the result of 
weakness, when one of the belligerent sides wreaks 
vengeance on the enemy because it is not strong enough 
to destroy or crush him. Of course, in our work of 
agitation we must, on the one hand, do all we can to 
explain to the peasants that it is absolutely legitimate 
and necessary to wage a pitiless struggle against the 
enemy, even to the extent of destroying his property; on 
the other hand, we must show that on the degree of 
organisation depends the possibility of a much more 
rational and advantageous outcome of the struggle: 
destroying the enemy (the landlords and bureaucrats, 
especially the police) and transferring all property to the 
people, or to the peasants, intact (or with the least 
possible damage). 


The question of the form of the struggle is closely bound 
up with the question of organisation for the struggle. 


In this respect, too, the great historical experience of 
October-December 1905 has left indelible traces on the 
revolutionary movement of today. The Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies and similar bodies (Peasants’ 
Committees, Railwaymen’s Committees, Soviets of 
Soldiers’ Deputies, etc.) enjoy tremendous and fully 
deserved prestige. It would not be easy at present to find 
a Social-Democrat, or a revolutionary belonging to some 
other party or trend, who would not be in favour of such 
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organisations in general, or who would not recommend 


their formation at the present moment in particular. 


It seems to me there is no difference of opinion, or at least 
no serious difference of opinion, on this point. Hence 
there is no need to dwell on this particular question. 


But there is one aspect to which we must devote 
particular attention, because it is most often ignored. I 
refer to the fact that the role played by the Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies (for the sake of brevity we shall speak 
of them as the type of all organisations of this kind) in 
the great October and December days surrounded them 
with something like a halo, so that sometimes they are 
treated almost as a fetish. People imagine that those 
organs are “necessary and sufficient” for a mass 
revolutionary movement at all times and in all 
circumstances. Hence the uncritical attitude towards the 
choice of the moment for the creation of such bodies, 
towards the question of what the real conditions are for 
the success of their activities. 


The experience of October-December has provided very 
instructive guidance on this point. Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputies are organs of direct mass struggle. They 
originated as organs of the strike struggle. By force of 
circumstances they very quickly became the organs of 
the general revolutionary struggle against the 
government. The course of events and the transition 


from a strike to an uprising irresistibly transformed 
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them into organs of an up rising. That this was precisely 
the role that quite a number of “soviets” and 
“committees” played in December, is an absolutely 
indisputable fact. Events have proved in the most 
striking and convincing manner that the strength and 
importance of such organs in time of militant action 
depend entirely upon the strength and success of the 
uprising. 


It was not some theory, not appeals on the part of some 
one, or tactics invented by someone, not party doctrine, 
but the force of circumstances that led these non-party 
mass organs to realise the need for an uprising and 
transformed them into organs of an uprising. 


At the present time, too, to establish such organs means 
creating organs of an uprising; to call for their 
establishment means calling for an uprising. To forget 
this, or to veil it from the eyes of the broad mass of the 
people, would be the most unpardonable short- 
sightedness and the worst of policies. 


If that is so—and undoubtedly it is—the conclusion to be 
drawn is also clear: “soviets”’ and similar mass 
institutions are in themselves insufficient for organising 
an uprising. They are necessary for welding the masses 
together, for creating unity in the struggle, for handing 
on the party slogans (or slogans advanced by agreement 
between parties) of political leadership, for awakening 
the interest of the masses, for rousing and attracting 
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them. But they are not sufficient for organising the 
immediate fighting forces, for organising an uprising in 
the narrowest sense of the word. 


A slight illustration. The Soviets of Workers’ Deputies 
have often been called parliaments of the working class. 
But no worker would agree to his parliament being 
convened only for it to be handed over to the police. All 
workers would admit the need immediately to organise 
forces, to set up a military organisation composed of 
detachments of armed workers to protect their 


“parliament”. 


Now that the government has thoroughly learned by 
experience what “soviets” lead to and what sort of 
institutions they are, now that it has armed itself from 
head to foot and is waiting for such institutions to be 
formed so as to attack the enemy before he has time to 
reflect and develop his activities, it is especially 
necessary for us to explain in our work of agitation the 
need for a sober view of things, the need for a military 
organisation alongside the organisation of soviets, for 
defending the latter, for carrying out an uprising, 
without which the soviets or any elected representatives 
of the masses will remain powerless. 


These “military organisations”, if one may call them so, 
must strive to rally the masses not through the medium 
of elected persons, but directly by rallying the masses 
that are immediately taking part in street fighting and 
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civil war. The nuclei of such organisations should be 
very small, voluntary units of ten, five, perhaps even 
three persons. We must with the utmost vigour make it 
known that a battle is approaching in which it will be the 
duty of every honest citizen to be ready to sacrifice 
himself and fight against the oppressors of the people. 
Less formality, less red tape, more simplicity in 
organisation, which must be as mobile and as flexible as 
possible. All those who wish to take the side of liberty 
must at once unite by forming fighting groups of five — 
voluntary units of persons working in the same trade or 
the same factory, or of people connected by ties of 
comrade ship, or by Party ties, or, finally, simply by 
residence (those living in the same village, or in the same 
house or flat in a town). There must be both party and 
non-party units of this kind, bound together by the 
single, immediate revolutionary task: an uprising 
against the government. Such units must be formed 
without fail on the widest possible scale even before 
arms are obtained, irrespective of whether arms can be 
obtained or not. 


No Party organisation will “arm” the masses. On the 
contrary, the organisation of the masses into light, 
mobile, small fighting units will, when things begin to 
move, render a very great service in regard to procuring 


arms. 


Volunteer fighting units, composed of “druzhinniki’, if 
we adopt the name made so honourable by the great 
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December days in Moscow, will be of tremendous value 
at the moment of the outbreak. A “druzhina”’, or 
volunteer squad, that can shoot will be able to disarm a 
policeman, or suddenly attack a patrol and thus procure 
arms. A volunteer squad which cannot shoot, or which 
has not procured arms, will assist in building barricades, 
reconnoitring, organising liaisons, setting ambushes for 
the enemy, setting fire to houses occupied by the enemy, 
occupying rooms to serve as bases for the insurgents — 
in short, thousands of the most diverse functions can be 
performed by voluntary units of persons who are 
determined to fight to the last gasp, who know the 
locality well, who are most closely connected with the 
population. 


Let an appeal be made at every factory, in every trade 
union and in every village for the formation of such 
volunteer fighting squads. People who are well known 
to each other will form them in advance. People who do 
not know each other will form squads of five and ten on 
the day of the fight, or on the eve of the fight, on the spot 
where fighting takes place, if the idea of forming such 
units is spread widely among the masses and actually 
adopted by them. 


At the present time, when the dissolution of the Duma 
has stirred up many new sections of the population, one 
frequently hears the most revolutionary responses and 
declarations from ordinary representatives of the least 
organised sections of the common people in the towns, 
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even of those who on the surface appear to be most 
“Black-Hundred” in character. Let us then make sure 
that they are all informed of the decision of the vanguard 
of the workers and peasants to begin the fight for land 
and liberty in the very near future, that they are all made 
aware of the necessity of forming volunteer fighting 
squads, that they are all convinced of the inevitability of 
an uprising and of its popular character. If we achieve 
this—and it is not at all utopian—we shall have in every 
large town, not hundreds of druzhinniki, as in Moscow 
in December, but thousands upon thousands of them. 
And then no machine-guns will be able to stand up to 
us, as people used to say in Moscow when arguing that 
the fighting squads there were not sufficiently of a mass 
character and were not sufficiently close to the people in 
type and composition. 


Thus: organisation of Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, of 
Peasants’ Committees and of similar bodies everywhere, 
together with the most widespread propaganda and 
agitation for the necessity of a simultaneous uprising, for 
the immediate preparation of forces for this, and for 
organising volunteer squads of “druzhinniki” on a mass 
scale. 


P. S. This chapter was already written when we learned 
of anew “turn” in the slogans of our Central Committee: 
for the Duma as an organ for convening the constituent 
assembly. 
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The question of organisation, therefore, includes the 
additional question of organising a _ provisional 
revolutionary government, for that in point of fact is 
what a body really capable of convening a constituent 
assembly would be. But we must not forget, as our 
Cadetophiles are fond of doing, that a provisional 
government is primarily the organ of an uprising. Does 
the late Duma wish to become the organ of an uprising? 
Do the Cadets wish to be the organ of an uprising? By all 
means, gentlemen! In the struggle we welcome all allies 
among the bourgeois democrats. Even if your alliance — 
excuse me for saying so—were the same thing for us as 
the alliance with France is for Russia (i.e., a source of 
funds), even then we should be very pleased; we are 
practical politicians, gentlemen. But if your Cadet 
participation in an uprising is merely an empty dream of 
the Mensheviks, we shall merely say: How petty and 
trifling your dreams are, Menshevik comrades! But take 
care you do not die of “unrequited love” for the Cadets, 
who will be unable to return your passion.... 


The theoretical aspect of the question of a provisional 
government has been discussed more than once. The 
possibility of Social-Democrats taking part in a 
provisional government has been proved. Of greater 
interest now, however, is the practical aspect provided 
by the events of October-December. The Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies, etc., were in fact the embryos of a 
provisional government; power would inevitably have 
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passed to them had the uprising been victorious. The 
centre of attention must now be shifted to studying these 
embryonic organs of a new government that history has 
brought into being, to studying the conditions for their 
work and their success. This is of more vital importance 
and more interesting at the present time than 


speculation “in general” about a provisional 


revolutionary government. 


It remains for us to consider the question of the moment 
to be chosen for an uprising. The tender affection of the 
Right-wing Social-Democrats for the Cadet Duma 
caused them to demand immediate action. This idea 
ended in a complete fiasco. The attitude adopted by the 
mass of the working class and of the urban population 
in general has shown that the gravity of the situation is 
appreciated or apprehended. A real fight is expected, not 
for the Duma, of course, but for the overthrow of the old 
regime. The delay is due to the general mood prevailing, 
to the desire to prepare for a really decisive and 
desperate struggle, the desire to achieve co-ordinated 


action. 


It is possible, and perhaps most probable, that the new 
struggle will break out just as spontaneously and 
unexpectedly as the previous ones did, as a result of a 
rise in temper and of one of the inevitable explosions. If 
things take that turn, if such a course of development 
proves inevitable, we shall not have to decide the 
question of the time for action; our task then will consist 
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in greatly intensifying our work of agitation and 
organisation on the lines already indicated. 


It is possible, however, that events may require that we, 
the leaders, appoint the time for action. In that case, we 
should advise that an all-Russian action, strike and 
uprising, be timed for the end of summer or the 
beginning of autumn, towards the middle or end of 
August. The important thing would be to take 
advantage of the building season in the towns and the 
end of summer work in the fields. If we could secure 
agreement among all the influential revolutionary 
organisations and unions as to the time for action, there 
would be a real possibility of carrying it out at the time 
fixed. The simultaneous beginning of the struggle over 
the whole of Russia would be a great advantage. Even if 
the government got wind of the time fixed for the strike, 
that would in all probability not be fatal; a strike is not a 
plot, or a military attack that depends upon surprise. The 
troops all over Russia would probably be most of all 
demoralised if they were kept week after week with the 
thought of the inevitable outbreak of the struggle 
preying on their minds, if they were kept under arms, 
and if agitation were carried on with increasing vigour 
by all organisations side by side with the mass of “non- 
party” revolutionaries. Influential members of the Duma 
among the Social-Democrats and Trudoviks could also 
help to make simultaneous action successful. 
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Isolated and absolutely useless outbreaks, like “revolts” 
of soldiers and hopeless peasant risings could, perhaps, 
be restrained if the whole of revolutionary Russia were 
convinced that this great universal fight is inevitable. 


We repeat, however, that this is possible only if complete 
agreement is reached among all the influential 
organisations. Otherwise, only the old way of the 
spontaneous rise of temper will be left open. 


To sum up briefly. 


The dissolution of the Duma marks a complete turn to 
wards autocracy. The possibility of simultaneous action 
all over Russia is increasing. The probability of all partial 
uprisings merging into one is increasing. The 
inevitability of a political strike and of an uprising as a 
fight for power is felt as never before by large sections of 
the population. 


What we have to do is to develop the widest possible 
agitation in favour of an all-Russian uprising, to explain 
its political and organisational tasks, to exert every effort 
to make everyone realise that it is inevitable, to make all 
the people see the possibility of a general onslaught so 
that they undertake not a “riot” or a “demonstration”, 
not mere strikes and wrecking of property, but a fight for 
power, a fight with the aim of overthrowing the 


government. 
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The whole situation favours the fulfilment of this task. 
The proletariat is preparing to put itself at the head of 
the struggle. A responsible and difficult, but a great and 
thankful task confronts the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats: to assist the working class as the advanced 
detachment of an all-Russian uprising. 


This uprising will overthrow the autocracy and will 
create a representative assembly of the people with real 
power, i.e., a constituent assembly. 


P.S. This article was written before the Sveaborg mutiny 
began. 
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THE CRISIS OF MENSHEVISM 
Lenin 
December 1906 


The advocacy of a non-party labour congress and blocs 
with the Cadets is undoubtedly a sign of something in 
the nature of a crisis in the tactics of the Mensheviks. 
Being opposed on principle to all their tactics in general, 
we, of course, could not ourselves decide whether this 
crisis had ripened sufficiently to break out on the 
surface, so to speak. Comrade Y. Larin has come to our 
assistance in his latest and most instructive pamphlet: A 
Broad Labour Parly and a Labour Congress (Moscow, 
1906, book depot of Novy Mir Publishers). 


Comrade Y. Larin often speaks in the name of the 
majority of the Mensheviks. He styles himself -- and 
with full right -- a responsible representative of 
Menshevism. He has worked both in the South and in 
the most "Menshevik" district of St. Petersburg, Vyborg 
District. He was a delegate to the Unity Congress. He 
was a regular contributor to Golos Truda and Otkliki 
Sovremennosti. All these facts are extremely important 
in forming an opinion of the pamphlet, the value of 
which lies in the author's veracity, but not in his logic; in 
the information he supplies, but not in his arguments.1 


A Marxist must base his arguments on tactics on an 
analysis of the objective course of the revolution. The 
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Bolsheviks, as we know, made an attempt to do so in the 
resolution on the present situation which they submitted 
to the Unity Congress.The Mensheviks withdrew their 
own resolution on this subject. Comrade Larin evidently 
feels that such questions must not be shelved and he 
makes an attempt to trace the course of our bourgeois 


revolution. 


He divides it into two periods. The first, covering the 
whole of 1905, is the period of the open mass movement. 
The second, starting with 1906, is the period of 
agonisingly slow preparation for the "actual triumph of 
the cause of liberty", "the realisation of the aspirations of 
the people”. In this period of preparation the countryside 
is the decisive factor; because its aid was not 
forthcoming the "disunited cities were crushed". We are 
experiencing "an internal, outwardly passive-seeming, 
growth of the revolution". 


"What is called the agrarian movement -- the constant 
ferment which does not develop into widespread 
attempts at an active offensive, the minor struggles with 
the local authorities and landlords, the suspension of tax 
payments, punitive expeditions -- all this constitutes the 
course most advantageous to the peasantry, not from the 
point of view of economising forces, perhaps, which is 
doubtful, but from the point of view of results. Without 
completely exhausting the rural population, bringing it, 
on the whole, more alleviation than defeats, it is 
seriously sapping the foundations of the old regime and 
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creating conditions that must inevitably compel it to 
capitulate, or fall, at the first serious test, when the time 
comes." And the author points out that in two or three 
years’ time there will be a change in the personnel of the 
police force and the army, which will be replenished 
with recruits from the discontented rural population; 
"our sons will be among the soldiers", as a peasant told 
the author. 


Comrade Larin draws two conclusions. (1) In our 
country "unrest in the countryside cannot subside. The 
Austrian 1848 cannot be repeated here." (2) "The Russian 
revolution is not taking the course of an armed uprising 
of the people in the real sense of the term, like the 
American or Polish revolutions." 


Let us consider these conclusions. The author's grounds 
for the first are too sketchy and his formulation of it too 
inexact. But in substance, he is not far from the truth. The 
outcome of our revolution will actually depend most of 
all on the steadfastness in struggle of the millions of 
peasants. 


Our big bourgeoisie is far more afraid of revolution than 
of reaction. The proletariat, by itself, is not strong 
enough to win. The urban poor do not represent any 
independent interests, they are not an independent force 
compared with the proletariat and peasantry. The rural 
population has the decisive role, not in the sense of 
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leading the struggle (this is out of the question), but in 
the sense of being able to ensure victory. 


If Comrade Larin had properly thought out his 
conclusion and had linked it up with the whole course 
of development of Social-Democratic ideas on our 
bourgeois revolution, he would have found himself 
confronted with an old proposition of the Bolshevism 
that he hates so much: the victorious outcome of the 
bourgeois revolution in Russia is possible only in the 
form of a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry. In effect, Larin has arrived at 
the same point of view. The only thing that prevents him 
from admitting it openly is that Menshevik quality 
which he himself castigates, namely: hesitant and timid 
thinking. One need only compare Larin's arguments on 
this subject with those of the Central Committee's 
Sotsial-Demokrat to be convinced that Larin has come 
close to the Bolsheviks on this question. Sotsial- 
Demokrat went to the length of saying that the Cadets 
are the urban, non-Estate, progressive bourgeoisie, 
while the Trudoviks are the rural, Estate, non- 
progressive bourgeoisie! Sotsial-Demokrat failed to 
notice the landlords and _ counter-revolutionary 
bourgeois among the Cadets, failed to notice the non- 
Estate, urban democrats (the lower strata of the urban 
poor) among the Trudoviks. 


To proceed. Larin says that unrest in the countryside can 
not subside. Has he proved it? No. He has entirely left 
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out of account the role of the peasant bourgeoisie, which 
is being systematically bribed by the government. He 
has given little thought also to the fact that the 
"alleviations" obtained by the peasantry (lower rents, 
"curtailment" of the rights and powers of the landlords 
and the police, etc.) are intensifying the break-up of the 
rural population into the counter-revolutionary rich and 
a mass of poor. Such sweeping generalisations must not 
be made with such scanty evidence. They sound trite. 


But can the proposition that "unrest in the countryside 
cannot subside" be proved? Yes and no. Yes -- in the 
sense that one can make a thorough analysis of probable 
developments. No -- in the sense that one cannot be 
absolutely certain of these developments in the present 
bourgeois revolution. One cannot weigh with 
apothecary's scales the equilibrium between the new 
forces of counter-revolution and revolution which are 
growing and becoming interwoven in the countryside. 
Experience alone will completely reveal this. Revolution, 
in the narrow sense of the term, is an acute struggle, and 
only in the course of the struggle and in its outcome is 
the real strength of all the interests, aspirations and 
potentialities displayed and fully recognised. 


The task of the advanced class in the revolution is to 
ascertain correctly the trend of the struggle, to make the 
most of all opportunities, all chances of victory. This 
class must be the first to take the direct revolutionary 
path and the last to abandon it for more "prosaic", more 
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"circuitous" paths. Comrade Larin has failed to 
understand this truth, although he argues at great length 
and (as we shall see below) not at all cleverly about 


spontaneous outbursts and planned action. 


Let us pass to his second conclusion -- concerning an 
armed uprising. Here Larin is even more guilty of timid 
thinking. His thoughts slavishly follow the old models: 
the North American and Polish uprisings. Apart from 
these, he refuses to recognise any uprising "in the real 
sense of the term". He even says that our revolution is 
not proceeding on the lines of a "formal" (!) and "regular" 
(!!) armed uprising. 


How curious: a Menshevik who won his spurs in a fight 
against formalism is now talking about a formal armed 
up rising! If your thoughts are so crushed by the formal 
and the regular, you have only yourself to blame, 
Comrade Larin. The Bolsheviks have always taken a 
different view of the matter. Long before the uprising, at 
the Third Congress, ie., in the spring of 1905, they 
emphasised in a special resolution the connection 
between the mass strike and an uprising."[145] The 
Mensheviks prefer to ignore this. It is in vain. The 
resolution of the Third Congress is actual proof that we 
foresaw as closely as was possible the specific features of 
the people's struggle at the end of 1905. And we did not 
by any means conceive the uprising as being of "the 
type" of North America or Poland, where a mass strike 
would have been out of the question. 
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Then, after December, we pointed out (in our draft 
resolution for the Unity Congress[146]) the change in the 
relation of the strike to the uprising, the role of the 
peasantry and the army, the inadequacy of local 
outbreaks in the armed forces and the necessity of 
reaching an agreement with the  revolutionary- 
democratic elements among the troops. 


And events proved once again, in the course of the 
Duma period, the inevitability of an uprising in the 
Russian struggle for emancipation. 


Larin's arguments about a formal uprising display an 
ignorance of the history of the present revolution, or a 
disregard for this history and its specific forms of 
insurrection, that is most unbecoming for a Social- 
Democrat. Larin's thesis! "The Russian revolution is not 
taking the course of an uprising" shows contempt for the 
facts, for both periods of civil liberties in Russia (the 
October and the Duma periods) were in fact marked by 
a "course" of uprisings, not of the American or Polish 
type, of course, but one characteristic of twentieth- 
century Russia. By arguing "in general" about historical 
examples of uprisings in countries where rural or urban 
elements predominated, about America and Poland, and 
refusing to make the least attempt to study or even note 
the specific features of the uprising in Russia, Larin 
repeats the cardinal error of the "hesitant and timid" 
thinking of the Mensheviks. 
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Look deeper into his structure of "passive" revolution. 
Undoubtedly, there may be long periods of preparation 
for a new upsurge, a new onslaught, or new forms of 
struggle. But don't be doctrinaire, gentlemen; consider 
what this "constant ferment” in the countryside means in 
addition to the "minor struggles", the "punitive 
expeditions" and the change in the personnel of the 
police force and troops! Why, you do not understand 
what you yourselves are saying. The situation you 
describe is nothing more nor less than protracted 
guerrilla warfare, interspersed with a series of outbursts 
of revolt in the army of increasing magnitude and unity, 
You keep on using angry and abusive language about 
the "guerrilla fighters", "anarchists", "anarcho-Blanquist- 
Bolsheviks", and so forth, yet you yourselves depict the 
revolution as the Bolsheviks do! Change in the personnel 
of the army, its remanning with "recruits from the 
discontented rural population". What does this mean? 
Can this "discontent" of the rural population clothed in 
sailors’ jackets and soldiers' uniforms fail to come to the 
surface? Can it fail to manifest itself when there is 
"constant ferment" in the soldiers' native villages, when 
"minor struggles" on one side and "punitive expeditions" 
on the other are raging in the country? And can we, in 
this period of Black-Hundred pogroms, government 
violence and police outrages, conceive of any other 
manifestation of this discontent among the soldiers than 
military revolts? 
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While repeating Cadet phrases ("our revolution is not 
taking the course of an uprising"; this phrase was put 
into circulation by the Cadets at the end of 1905; see 
Milyukov's Narodnaya Svoboda [147]), you at the same 
time show that a new uprising is inevitable; "the regime 
will collapse at the first serious test". Do you think that a 
serious test of the regime is possible in a broad, 
heterogeneous, complex, popular movement without a 
preliminary series of less important, partial tests; that a 
general strike is possible without a series of local strikes; 
that a general uprising is possible with out a series of 
sporadic, minor, non-general uprisings? 


If recruits from the discontented rural population are 
increasing in the armed forces, and if the revolution as a 
whole is advancing, then insurrection is inevitable in the 
form of extremely bitter struggle against the Black- 
Hundred troops (for the Black Hundreds are also 
organising and training themselves, do not forget this! 
Do not forget that there are social elements which foster 
Black-Hundred mentality!), a struggle both of the people 
and of a section of the armed forces. So it is necessary to 
get ready, to prepare the masses and to prepare 
ourselves, for a more systematic, united and aggressive 
uprising -- that is the conclusion that follows from 
Larin's premises, from his Cadet fairy-tale about passive 
(??) revolution. Larin admits that the Mensheviks "put 
the blame for their own melancholy and despondency 
on the course of the Russian revolution" (p. 58). Exactly! 
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Passivity is the quality of the petty-bourgeois 
intelligentsia, not of the revolution. Those are passive 
who admit that the army is being filled with recruits 
from the discontented rural population, that constant 
ferment and minor struggles are inevitable, and yet, with 
the complacency of Ivan Fyodorovich Shponka,[148] 
console the workers’ party with the statement: "the 
Russian revolution is not taking the course of an 
uprising”. 


But what about the "minor struggles"? You, my dear La 
rin, think that they are the "course most advantageous to 
the peasantry from the point of view of results"? You 
maintain this opinion in spite of the punitive 
expeditions, and even include the latter in the most 
advantageous course? But have you given even the 
slightest thought to what distinguishes this minor 
struggle from guerrilla warfare? Nothing, esteemed 
Comrade Larin. 


In your preoccupation with the ill-chosen examples of 
America and Poland you have overlooked the specific 
forms of struggle engendered by the Russian uprising, 
which is more protracted, more stubborn and has longer 
intervals between big battles than uprisings of the old 


type. 


Comrade Larin has become completely confused, and 
his conclusions are all at sixes and sevens. If there are 
grounds for revolution in the countryside, if the 
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revolution is expanding and drawing in new forces, if 
the army is being filled with discontented peasants, and 
if continual ferment and minor struggles persist in the 
countryside, then the Bolsheviks are right in their fight 
against shelving the question of an uprising. We do not 
advocate an uprising at all times and under all 
circumstances. But we do demand that the thoughts of a 
Social-Democrat should not be hesitant and timid. If you 
admit that the conditions for an uprising exist, then 
recognise the uprising itself and the special tasks that 
confront the Party in connection with it. 


To call minor struggles "the most advantageous course 
", 1e., the most advantageous form of the struggle of the 
people in a specific period of our revolution, and at the 
same time to refuse to admit that the Party of the 
advanced class is confronted by active tasks which arise 
out of this "most advantageous course", reveals either 
inability to think or dishonest thinking. 


I 


A "theory of passivity" is the term that might be applied 
to Larin's arguments about a "passive" revolution that is 
preparing the "collapse of the old regime at the first 
serious test". And this "theory of passivity", a natural 
product of timid thinking, has left its mark on the whole 
pamphlet of our penitent Menshevik. He asks: Why, 
considering its enormous ideological influence, is our 
Party so weak organisationally? It is not, he replies, 
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because our Party is a party of intellectuals. This old, 
"pureaucratic" (Larin's expression) explanation of the 
Mensheviks is quite worthless. Because, objectively, in 
the present period there has been no need for a different 
kind of party, and the objective conditions for a different 
kind of party have not existed. Because for a "policy of 
spontaneous outbursts", such as the policy of the 
proletariat was at the beginning of the revolution, no 
party was needed. All that was needed was a "technical 
apparatus to serve the spontaneous movement" and 
"spontaneous moods", to conduct propaganda and 
agritational work in the intervals between revolutionary 
outbursts. This was not a party in the European sense, 
but "a narrow -- 120,000 out of nine million -- association 
of young working-class conspirators"; few married men; 
the majority of the workers who are ready for public 
activities are outside the Party. 


Now the period of spontaneous outbursts is passing 
away. Calculation is taking the place of mere 
temperament. In place of the "policy of spontaneous 
outbursts", a "policy of planned action" is arising. Now 
we need "a party of the European type", a "party of 
objectively planned, political action". In place of an 
"apparatus-party" we need a "vanguard-party", "that 
would be the rallying point for all those suitable for 
active political life that the working class can produce 
from its ranks". This is the transition to a "European 
party based on calculated action". The "sound realism of 
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European Social-Democracy" is taking the place of 
"official Menshevism with its half-hearted and hesitating 
measures, its despondency and failure to understand its 
own position". "Its voice has been making itself quite 
audible for some time now through Plekhanov and 
Axelrod -- strictly speaking the only Europeans in our 
‘barbarian’ environment. . . ." And, of course, the 
substitution of Europeanism for barbarism promises 
success in place of failure. "Wherever spontaneity 
prevails, mistakes in judgement and failures in practice 


are inevitable." "Where there is spontaneity, there is 


utopianism; where there is utopianism, there is failure." 


In these arguments of Larin's we see again the glaring 
discrepancy between the tiny kernel of a correct, 
although not new, idea, and the enormous husk of sheer 
reactionary incomprehension. A spoonful of honey in a 
barrel of tar. 


It is an unquestionable and indisputable fact that as 
capitalism develops, as experience of bourgeois 
revolution or revolutions, and also of abortive socialist 
revolutions, accumulates, the working class of all 
countries grows, develops, learns, becomes trained and 
organised. In other words: it advances from spontaneity 
to planned action, from being guided merely by mood to 
guidance by the objective position of all classes, from 
outbursts to sustained struggle. All this is true. It is as 
old as the hills, and is as applicable to Russia of the 
twentieth century as to England of the seventeenth 
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century, to France of the thirties of the nineteenth 
century, and to Germany at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 


But the trouble with Larin is that he is quite incapable of 
digesting the materials which our revolution provides 
the Social-Democrat. Like a child with a uew toy, he is 
entirely taken up with contrasting the outbursts of 
Russian barbarism with European planned activity. 
Uttering a truism that applies to all periods in general, 
he does not understand that his naive application of this 
truism to a period of direct revolutionary struggle 
becomes with him a renegade attitude towards the 
revolution. This would be tragicomical, if it were not that 
Larin's sincerity left no shadow of doubt that he is 
unconsciously echoing the renegades of the revolution. 


Spontaneous outbursts of barbarians, planned activity of 
the Europeans. .. . This is a purely Cadet formula and a 
Cadet idea, the idea of the traitors to the Russian 
revolution, who go into raptures over 
"constitutionalism" like Muromtsev, who declared: "The 
Duma is part of the government", or the lackey 
Rodichev, who exclaimed: "It is presumption to hold the 
monarch responsible for the pogrom." The Cadets have 
created a whole literature written by renegades (the 
Izgoyevs, Struves, Prokopoviches, Portugalovs, et tutti 
quanti ) who have reviled the folly of spontaneity, i.e., 
revolution. The liberal bourgeois, like the famous animal 
in the fable, is simply unable to lift his eyes and 
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understand that it is only due to the "outbursts" of the 
people that we still possess even a shadow of liberty. 


And Larin, naively uncritical, trails behind the liberals. 
Larin does not understand that there are two sides to the 
question he raises: (1) the contrast between a 
spontaneous struggle and a planned struggle of the 
same dimensions and forms, (2) the contrast between a 
revolutionary (in the narrow sense) period and a 
counter-revolutionary or "only constitutional" period. 
Larin's logic is atrocious. He contrasts a spontaneous 
political strike not to a planned political strike, but to 
planned participation in, let us say, the Bulygin Duma. 
He contrasts a spontaneous uprising not to a planned 
uprising, but to planned trade union activity. 
Consequently, his Marxist analysis is converted into a 
flat and philistine apotheosis of counter-revolution. 


European Social-Democracy is the "party of objectively 
planned political activity", prattles Larin ecstatically. Oh, 
child! He does not notice that he is going into raptures 
over the particularly limited field of "activity " to which 
the Europeans were compelled to confine themselves in 
a period when there was no directly revolutionary 
struggle. He does not notice that he is going into 
raptures over the planned nature of a struggle waged 
within legal limits and decrying the spontaneity of a 
struggle for the power and authority which determine 
the limits of what is "legal". He compares the 
spontaneous uprising of the Russians in December 1905, 
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not with the "planned" uprisings of the Germans in 1849 
and of the French in 1871, but with the planned growth 
of the German trade unions. He compares the 
spontaneous and unsuccessful general strike of the 
Russians in December 1905, not with the "planned" and 
unsuccessfulgeneral strike of the Belgians in 1902,[149] 
but with the planned speeches of Bebel or Vandervelde 
in the Reichstag. 


That is why Larin fails to understand the historic 
progress of the mass struggle of the proletariat 
signalised by the strike in October 1905 and the uprising 
in December 1905. Whereas the retrogression of the 
Russian revolution (temporary, on his own admission) 
expressed in the necessity of preparatory activity within 
the limits of the law (trade unions, elections, etc.) he 
elevates into progress from spontaneous to planned 
activity, from moods to calculation, etc. 


That is why, in place of the moral drawn by a 
revolutionary Marxist (that instead of a spontaneous 
political strike we must have a planned political strike, 
instead of a spontaneous uprising we must have a 
planned uprising), we find the moral drawn by a 
renegade-Cadet (instead of the "folly of spontaneity" -- 
strikes and uprisings -- we must have systematic 
submission to the Stolypin laws and a planned deal with 
the Black-Hundred monarchy). 
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No, Comrade Larin, if you had mastered the spirit of 
Marxism, and not merely its language, you would know 
the difference between revolutionary dialectical 
materialism and the opportunism of "objective" 
historians. Recall, for instance, what Marx said about 
Proudhon. A Marxist does not renounce the struggle 
within the limits of the law, peaceful parliamentarism 
and "planned" compliance with the limits of historical 
activity set by the Bismarcks and the Bennigsens, the 
Stolypins and the Milyukovs. But a Marxist, while 
utilising every field, even a reactionary one, for the fight 
for the revolution, does not stoop to glorifying reaction, 
does not forget to fight for the best possible field of 
activity. Therefore, the Marxist is the first to foresee the 
approach of a revolutionary period, and already begins 
to rouse the people and to sound the tocsin while the 
philistines are still wrapt in the slavish slumber of loyal 
subjects. The Marxist is therefore the first to take the path 
of direct revolutionary struggle, marching straight to 
battle and exposing the illusions of conciliation 
cherished by all kinds of social and political vacillators. 
Therefore, the Marxist is the last to leave the path of 
directly revolutionary struggle, he leaves it only when 
all possibilities have been exhausted, when there is not a 
shadow of hope for a shorter way, when the basis for an 
appeal to prepare for mass strikes, an uprising, etc., is 
obviously disappearing. Therefore, a Marxist treats with 
contempt the innumerable renegades of the revolution 
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who shout to him: We are more "progressive" than you, 
we were the first to renounce the revolution! We were 
the first to "submit" to the monarchist constitution! 


One of two things, Comrade Larin. Do you believe that 
there is already no basis for an uprising or for revolution 
in the narrow sense of the word? If you do, say so openly 
and prove it in the Marxist way, by an economic 
analysis, by an appraisal of the political strivings of the 
various classes, by an analysis of the significance of the 
different ideological trends. You have proved it? In that 
case, we declare that all talk about an uprising is mere 
phrase-mongering. In that case we shall say: what we 
had was not a great revolution, but a great bark without 
a bite. Workers! the bourgeoisie and the petty 
bourgeoisie (including the peasants) have betrayed and 
forsaken you. But, on the basis they have created in spite 
of our efforts, we shall work persistently, patiently, and 
consistently for a socialist revolution, which will not be 
so half-hearted and wretched, so rich in words and poor 
in deeds as the bourgeois revolution! 


Or do you really believe what you say, Comrade Larin? 
Do you believe that the tide of revolution is rising, that 
the minor struggles and the sullen discontent will in a 
matter of two or three years create a new discontented 
army and a new "serious test"; that "unrest in the 
countryside cannot subside"? If so, then you must admit 
that the "outbursts" express the strength of the people's 
anger, and not the strength of backward barbarism -- 
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that it is our duty to transform a spontaneous uprising 
into a planned uprising, and to work persistently and 
stubbornly for many months, perhaps years, to bring 
this about, and not to renounce an uprising, as all the 
Judases are doing. 


Your present position, however, Comrade Larin, is 
precisely one of "melancholy and despondency", of 
"hesitant and timid thinking", of putting the blame for 


your own passivity on our revolution. 


This, and this alone, is implied by your jubilant 
declaration that the boycott was a mistake. It is a short- 
sighted and vulgar jubilation. If it is "progressive" to 
renounce the boycott, then the most progressive people 
of all are the Right wing Cadets of Russkiye Vedomosti, 
who fought against the boycott of the Bulygin Duma and 
called on the students "to go on with their studies and 
not meddle with rebellion". We do not envy this 
renegade progressiveness. We think that to say that it 
was a "mistake" to boycott the Witte Duma (which three 
or four months before its convocation nobody believed 
would be convened) and to be silent about the mistake 
of those who called for participation in the Bulygin 
Duma, means substituting for the materialism of a 
revolutionary fighter the "objectivism" of a professor 
who is cringing to reaction. We think that the position of 
those who were the lastto enter the Duma, to take the 
roundabout way, after trying really everything on the 
direct path of struggle, is better than that of those who 
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were the first to call for entering the Bulygin Duma on 
the eve of the popular uprising which swept it away. 


This Cadet phrase about the boycott having been a 
mistake is particularly unpardonable in Larin's case 
since he truthfully relates that the Mensheviks "invented 
all kinds of shrewd and cunning tricks, ranging from the 
elective principle and the Zemstvo campaign to uniting 
the Party by participating in the elections with the object 
of boycotting the Duma ". The Mensheviks called upon 
the workers to elect members to the Duma, although 
they themselves did not believe that it was right to go 
into the Duma. Were not the tactics of those more 
correct, who, not believing this, boycotted the Duma; 
who declared that to call the Duma a "power" (as the 
Mensheviks called it in their resolution at the Unity 
Congress, before Muromtsev did so) meant deceiving 
the people; who entered the Duma only after the 
bourgeoisie had deserted the direct path of boycott and 
compelled us to take a circuitous route, though not for 
the same purpose, and not in the same way, as the 
Cadets? 


Il 


The contrast which Larin draws between an apparatus 
party and a vanguard-party, or, in other words, between 
a party of fighters against the police and a party of class- 
conscious political fighters, seems profound and 
permeated with the "pure proletarian" spirit. In actual 
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fact, however, it is the very same _ intellectualist 
opportunism as the analogous contrast drawn in 1899- 
1901 by the supporters of Rabochaya Mysl and the 
Akimovites. 


On the one hand, when there are objective conditions for 
a direct revolutionary onslaught by the masses, the 
Party's supreme political task is "to serve the 
spontaneous movement". To contrast such revolutionary 
work with "politics" is to reduce politics to chicanery. It 
means exalting political action in the Duma above the 
political action of the masses in October and December; 
in other words, it means abandoning the proletarian 
revolutionary standpoint for that of intellectualist 
opportunism. 


Every form of struggle requires a corresponding 
technique and a corresponding apparatus. When 
objective conditions make the parliamentary struggle 
the principal form of struggle, the features of the 
apparatus for parliamentary struggle inevitably become 
more marked in the Party. When, on the other hand, 
objective conditions give rise to a struggle of the masses 
in the form of mass political strikes and uprisings, the 
party of the proletariat must have an "apparatus" to 
"serve" these forms of struggle, and, of course, this must 
be a_ special "apparatus", not resembling the 
parliamentary one. An organised party of the proletariat 
which admitted that the conditions existed for popular 
uprisings and yet failed to set up the necessary 
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apparatus would be a party of _ intellectualist 
chatterboxes; the workers would abandon it and go over 
to anarchism, bourgeois revolutionism, etc. 


On the other hand, the composition of the politically 
guiding vanguard of every class, the proletariat 
included, also depends both on the position of this class 
and on the principal form of its struggle. Larin 
complains, for example, that young workers 
predominate in our Party, that we have few married 
workers, and that they leave the Party. This complaint of 
a Russian opportunist reminds me of a passage in one of 
Engels's works (I think it is in The Housing Question, 
Zur Wohnungsfrage ). Retorting to some fatuous 
bourgeois professor, a German Cadet, Engels wrote: is it 
not natural that youth should predominate in our Party, 
the revolutionary party? We are the party of the future, 
and the future belongs to the youth. We are a party of 
innovators, and it is always the youth that most eagerly 
follows the innovators. We are a party that is waging a 
self-sacrificing struggle against the old rottenness, and 
youth is always the first to undertake a self-sacrificing 
struggle. 


No, let us leave it to the Cadets to collect the "tired" old 
men of thirty, revolutionaries who have "grown wise", 
and renegades from Social-Democracy. We shall always 
be a party of the youth of the advanced class! 
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Larin himself blurts out a frank admission whyheregrets 
the loss of the married men who are tired of the struggle. 
If we were to collect a good number of these tired men 
into the Party, that would make it "somewhat sluggish, 
putting a brake on political adventures" (p. 18). 


Now, that's better, good Larin! Why dissemble and 
deceive yourself. What you want is not a vanguard- 
party, but a rearguard-party, so that it will be rather 
more sluggish. You should have said so frankly. 


. . Putting a brake on political adventures. .. . 
Revolutions have been defeated in Europe too; there 
were the June days of 1848 and the May days of 1871; but 
there has never been a Social-Democrat or a Communist 
who thought it proper to declare the action of the masses 
in a revolution to be an "adventure". This became 
possible when among revolutionary Marxists there were 
enrolled (not for long, we hope) spineless, craven 
Russian philistines, called the "intelligentsia", if you 
please, who have no confidence in themselves and 
become despondent at every turn of events towards 


reaction. 


"... Putting a brake on adventures!" If that is so, then the 
first adventurer is Larin himself; for he calls "minor 
struggles" the course most advantageous to the 
revolution; he is trying to make the masses believe that 
the tide of revolution is rising, that in two or three years 
the army will be filled with discontented peasants, and 
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that the "old regime will collapse" at "the first serious 
test"! 


But Larin is an adventurer in another, much worse and 
pettier sense. He advocates a labour congress and a 
"non-party party" (his expression). Instead of the Social- 
Democratic Party he wants an "All-Russian Labour 
Party" -- "labour", because it must include the petty- 
bourgeois revolutionaries, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
the Polish Socialist Party, the Byelorussian 
Hromada,[151] etc. 


Larin is an admirer of Axelrod. But he has done him a 
disservice. He has so exalted Axelrod's "youthful 
energy", his "true party courage" in fighting for a labour 
congress, he has embraced him so fervently, that . . . he 
has smothered him in his embraces! Axelrod's nebulous 
"idea" of a labour 


congress has been killed by a naive and _ truthful, 
practical party worker who has gone and blurted out 
everything that should have been concealed for 
successful advocacy of a labour congress. A labour 
congress means "taking down the signboard" (p. 20 in 
Larin's pamphlet, for whom Social Democracy is a mere 
signboard); it means merging with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and the trade unions. 


Quite right, Comrade Larin! Thank you at least for 
speaking the truth! The labour congress really does 
mean all that. It would lead to that even against the wish 
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of its conveners. And it is just for that reason that a 
labour congress now would be a petty opportunist 
adventure. Petty -- for there is no broad idea underlying 
it, nothing but the weariness of intellectuals who are 
tired of the persistent struggle for Marxism. Opportunist 
-- for the same reason, and also because thousands of 
petty bourgeois of far from settled opinions would be 
admitted into the labour party. An adventure -- for 
under present conditions such an attempt will bring 
about, not peace or constructive work, or collaboration 
between the Socialist-Revolutionaries and  Social- 
Democrats -- to whom Larin kindly assigns the role of 
"propagandist societies within a broad party" (p. 40) -- 
but only endless aggravation of strife, dissension, splits, 
ideological confusion, and actual disorganisation. 


It is one thing to predict that the Socialist-Revolutionary 
"Centre" must come over to the Social-Democrats when 
the Popular Socialists and Maximalists drop out”; it is a 
different thing to climb after an apple which is only in 
process of ripening, but is not yet ripe. You will either 
break your neck, my dear sir, or upset your stomach 
with sour fruit. 


Larin bases his arguments on "Belgium", as did, in 1899, 
R. M. (the editor of Rabochaya Mysl ) and Mr. 
Prokopovich (when he was going through the 
"spontaneous outbursts" of a Social-Democrat and had 
not yet "grown wise" sufficiently to become a 
"systematically acting" Cadet). Larin's booklet has a neat 
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appendix in the shape of a neat translation of the Rules 
of the Belgian Labour Party! But our good La- * See pp. 
199-200 of this volume. --Ed. [Transcriber's Note: See 
Lenin's article "Socialist-Revolutionary Mensheviks". -- 
DJR] 


rin forgot to "translate" to Russia the industrial 
conditions and history of Belgium. After a series of 
bourgeois revolutions, after decades of struggle against 
Proudhon's petty-bourgeois quasi-socialism, and with 
the enormous development of industrial capitalism, 
possibly the highest in the world, the labour congress 
and the labour party in Belgium marked a transition 
from non-proletarian socialism to proletarian socialism. 
In Russia, at the height of a bourgeois revolution, which 
is inevitably breeding petty-bourgeois ideas and petty- 
bourgeois ideologists, and with growing "Trudovik" 
trends among closely related sections of the peasantry 
and the proletariat, with a Social-Democratic Labour 
Party that has a history of nearly one decade, a labour 
congress is a badly conceived invention, and fusion with 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries (who knows, there may be 
30,000 of them, or perhaps (60,000, says Larin artlessly) 
is an intellectual's whimsy. 


Yes, history can be ironic! For years the Mensheviks have 
been trumpeting about the close connection between the 
Bolsheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries. And now 
the Bolsheviks reject a labour congress precisely because 
it would obscure the difference in the points of view of 
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the proletarians and the small proprietors (see the 
resolution of the St. Petersburg Committee[152] in 
Proletary, No. 3). And the Mensheviks stand for merging 
with the Socialist-Revolutionaries in connection with the 
advocacy of a labour congress. This is unique! 


"I do not want to dissolve the party in the class," pleads 
Larin. "I only want to unite the vanguard, 900,000 out of 
nine million" (pp. 17 and 49). 


Let us take the official factory returns for 1903. The total 
number of factory workers was 1,640,406. Of these, 
797,997 were in factories employing over 500 workers 
each, and 1,261,363 in factories employing over 100 
workers each. The number of workers in the largest 
factories (800,000) is only a little smaller than the figure 
Larin gives for the workers’ party united with the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries! 


Thus, although we already have from 150,000 to 170,000 
members in our Social-Democratic Party, and 
notwithstand ing the 800,000 workers employed in large 
factories, the workers of big mining enterprises (not 
included in this total) and the multitude of purely 
proletarian elements employed in trade, agriculture, 
transport, etc., Larin has no hope that we in Russia can 
soon win for Social-Democracy 900,000 proletarians as 
Party members?? Monstrous, but true. 


But Larin's lack of faith is only another example of the 
intellectual's timid thinking. 
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We are quite sure that this object can be attained. As a 
counterblast to the adventure of a "labour congress" and 
a "non-party party" we put forward the slogan: for a 
fivefold and tenfold increase of our Social-Democratic 
Party, only let it consist mainly and almost exclusively 
of purely proletarian elements, and let it be achieved 
solely under the banner of revolutionary Marxism.[*] 


Now, after a year of the great revolution, when all sorts 
of parties are growing by leaps and bounds, the 
proletariat is becoming an independent party more 
rapidly than ever. The Duma elections will assist this 
process (if we do not enter into opportunist blocs with 
the Cadets, of course). The treachery of the bourgeoisie 
in general, and of the petty bourgeoisie in particular (the 
Popular Socialists ), will strengthen the revolutionary 
Social-Democratic Party. 


We shall reach Larin's "ideal" (900,000 Party members), 
and even exceed it, by hard work on the present lines, 
and not by adventures. It is certainly necessary now to 
enlarge the Party with the aid of proletarian elements. It 
is abnormal that we should have only 6,000 Party 
members in St. Petersburg (in St. Petersburg Gubernia 
there are 81,000 workers in factories employing 500 
workers and over; in all, 150,000 workers); that in the 
Central Industrial Region we should have only 20,000 
Party members (377,000 workers in factories employing 
500 and over; in all, 562,000 workers). * It would be 
unwise to take the trade unions into the Party, as Larin 
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proposes. This would only restrict the working-class 
movement and narrow its base. We shall always be able 
to unite a far greater number of workers for the struggle 
against the employers than for support of Social- 
Democratic policy. Therefore (in spite of Larin's wrong 
assertion that the Bolsheviks have declared against non- 
party trade unions), we stand for non-party trade 
unions, as the author of the "Jacobin" (Jacobin -- in the 
opinion of the opportunists) pamphlet What Is To Be 
Done? advocated as far back as 1902. (See present 
edition, Vol. 5, pp. 347-529. -- Ed.) 


We must learn to recruit[*] five times and ten times as 
many workers for the Party in such centres. In this 
respect Larin is certainly quite right. But we must not fall 
a prey to intellectualist cowardice or intellectualist 
hysteria. We shall achieve our aim by following our own 
Social-Democratic path, without plunging into 
adventures.IV 


The only "gratifying feature" in Comrade Larin's 
pamphlet is his fervent protest against blocs with the 
Cadets. In another article in this issue the reader will find 
detailed quotations on this subject, with a description of 
all the vacillations of Menshevism on this important 
question. 


What interests us here, however, is the general 
description of Menshevism given by such an 
"authoritative" witness as the Menshevik Larin. It is in 
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reference to blocs with the Cadets that he protests 
against "vulgarised, bureaucratic, Menshevism " 
"Bureaucratic Menshevism", he writes, is capable of 
desiring a "suicidal alliance with the opponents of 
Social-Democracy in the bourgeois camp". We do not 
know whether Larin will be able to show more 
determination than Martov in defending his views 
against Plekhanov. However, Larin rebels against 
"formal" and "bureaucratic" Menshevism on other 
matters besides blocs with the Cadets. For example, he 
says Of Menshevism, that "everything obsolescent 
acquires a bureaucratic stamp"! (p. 65). Menshevism is 
becoming outlived, making way for "European realism". 
"Hence the eternal melancholy, half-heartedness and 
hesitancy of Menshevism" (p. 62). Concerning the talk 
about a labour congress he writes: "All this talk bears the 
impress of a certain reticence, timid thinking, perhaps 
mere hesitation to utter aloud the thoughts that have 
matured within" (p. 6), etc. * We say "learn to recruit", for 
the number of Social-Democratic workers in such 
centres is undoubtedly many times the number of Party 
members. We suffer from routine, we must fight against 
it. We must learn to form, where necessary, lose 
Organisationen -- looser broader and more accessible 
proletarian organisations. Our slogan is for a larger 
Social-Democratic Labour Party, against a non-party 
labour congress and a non-party party! 
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We already know the underlying basis of this crisis of 
Menshevism, why it has degenerated into 
bureaucratism[*]: it is the petty-bourgeois intellectual's 
lack of confidence in the possibility of further 
revolutionary struggle, his fear to admit that the 
revolution is over, that the reaction has won a decisive 
victory. "Menshevism was only an instinctive, semi- 
spontaneous yearning for a party," says Larin. We say: 
Menshevism is the spontaneous yearning of the 
intellectual for a truncated constitution and peaceful 
legality. Menshevism is an allegedly objective apologia 


for reaction, emanating from the revolutionary camp. 


From the very beginning, as early as in the Geneva news 
paper Vperyod [153] (January-March 1905) and in the 
pamphlet Two Tactics [**] (July 1905), the Bolsheviks 
presented the question in a totally different way. Being 
perfectly clear about the contradictory nature of the 
interests and tasks of the various classes in the bourgeois 
revolution, they stated openly at the time: It is quite 
possible that the Russian revolution will end in an 
abortive constitution. As the supporters and ideologists 
of the revolutionary proletariat, we shall do our duty to 
the last -- we shall keep to our revolutionary slogans 
despite the treachery and baseness of the liberals, 
despite the vacillation, timidity and hesitancy displayed 
by the petty bourgeois -- we shall make the utmost use 
of all revolutionary possibilities -- we shall take pride in 
the fact that * Another instance of the irony of history! 
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Ever since 1903 the Mensheviks have been shouting 
about the "formalism" and "bureaucratism" of the 
Bolsheviks. Since then they have always been in 
possession of the "bureaucratic' and "formal" 
prerogatives of the Party as a whole. And now a 
Menshevik confirms that Menshevism has degenerated 
into bureaucratism. The Bolsheviks could not have 
wished for a better rehabilitation of themselves. Larin is 
not looking for the bureaucratism of Menshevism where 
in fact it is rooted. The source of this bureaucratism is 
that opportunism which under the guise of 
"Europeanism” is being instilled into the Mensheviks by 
Axelrod and Plekhanov. There is no trace of 
"Europeanism" in the reflected ideology and habits of 
the Swiss petty bourgeois. Petty-bourgeois Switzerland 
is the servants’ hall of the real Europe, the Europe of 
revolutionary traditions and intense class struggle of the 
broad masses. Bureaucratism was fully revealed in 
Plekhanov's presentation of the question of a labour 
congress (a labour congress versus a Party congress), 
against which Larin is so fervently and _ sincerely 
protesting. 


** See present edition, Vol. 9, pp. 15-140. --Ed. 


we were the first to take the path of an uprising and will 
be the last to abandon it, if this path in fact becomes, 
impossible. At the present moment we are far from 
admitting that all the revolutionary possibilities and 
prospects have been exhausted. We openly and 
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straightforwardly advocate an uprising, and stubborn, 
persistent and long preparation for it. 


And when we realise that the revolution is over, we shall 
say so openly and straightforwardly. We shall then, in 
full view of the whole people, delete from our platform 
all our direct revolutionary slogans (such as the 
constituent assembly). We shall not deceive ourselves 
and others by Jesuitical sophistries (such as Plekhanov's 
"a Duma with full power" for the Cadets ).[*] We shall 
not justify reaction and_ call reactionary 
constitutionalism a basis for sound realism. We shall say 
and prove to the proletariat that the treachery of the 
bourgeoisie and the vacillation of the small proprietors 
have killed the bourgeois revolution, and that the 
proletariat itself will now prepare for and carry out a 
new, socialist revolution. And therefore, the revolution 
having subsided, i.e., the bourgeoisie having utterly 
betrayed it, we shall under no circumstances agree to 
any blocs -- not only with the opportunist, but even with 
the revolutionary bourgeoisie -- for the decline of the 
revolution would convert bourgeois revolutionism into 


empty phrase-mongering. 


That is why we are not in the least perturbed by the 
angry words which Larin hurls at us in such abundance, 
when he shouts that Bolshevism is approaching a crisis, 
that it is played out, that we have always trailed behind 
the Mensheviks, etc. All these pinpricks only evoke a 
condescending smile. 
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Individuals have left and will leave the Bolsheviks, but 
there cannot be any crisis in our trend. The fact is that 
right from the very beginning we declared (see One Step 
Forward, Two Steps Back *): we are not creating a 
special "Bolshevik" trend, always and everywhere we 
merely uphold the point of view of revolutionary Social- 
Democracy. And right up to the social revolution there 
will inevitably always be an opportunist wing and a 
revolutionary wing of Social-Democracy.* See p. 333 of 
this volume. --Ed. 


** See present edition, Vol. 7, pp. 203-425. --Ed. 


A cursory glance at the history of "Bolshevism" is 
sufficient to convince anyone of that. 


1903-04. The Mensheviks advocate democracy in 
organisation. The Bolsheviks call this intellectualist 
phrase-mongering, as long as the Party does not come 
out openly. In the Geneva pamphlet (1905), the 
Menshevik who signed himself "A Worker "[154] admits 
that in fact there was no democracy among the 
Mensheviks. The Menshevik Larin admits that their "talk 
about the elective principle" was "sheer invention", an 
attempt to "deceive history", and that, in fact, in the 
Menshevik "St. Petersburg group there was no elective 
principle even as late as the autumn of 1905" (p. 62). And 
immediately after the October Revolution the Bolsheviks 
were the first to announce, in Novaya Zhizn,[155] the 
actual introduction of democracy in the Party.[*] 
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End of 1904. The Zemstvo campaign. The Mensheviks 
trail behind the liberals. The Bolsheviks (in spite of the 
frequently circulated fable to the contrary) do not reject 
"good demonstrations" before the Zemstvo councillors, 
but they reject the "poor arguments of the 
intellectuals,[**] who said that there were two 
contending forces in the arena (the tsar and the liberals), 
and that demonstrations before the Zemstvo councillors 
were a higher type of demonstration. Now the 
Menshevik Larin admits that the Zemstvo campaign 
was sheer invention" (p. 62), that it was a "shrewd and 
cunning trick" (p. 57). 


Beginning of 1905. The Bolsheviks openly and straight 
forwardly raise the question of an uprising and of 
preparing for it. In a resolution adopted at the Third 
Congress they predict the combination of the strike with 
an uprising. The Mensheviks are evasive and try to 
wriggle out of the tasks of an uprising; they talk about 
arming the masses with the fervid desire to arm 
themselves. * See present edition, Vol. 10, pp. 29-39. --Ed. 
[Transcriber's Note: See Lenin's "The Reorganisation of 
the Party”. -- DJR] 


** The Geneva Vperyod, No. 1, (January 1905), contained 
a feuilleton which criticised the "plan of a Zemstvo 
campaign"; it was entitled "Good Demonstrations of 
Proletarians and Poor Arguments of Certain 
Intellectuals". (See present edition, Vol. 8, pp. 29-34. -- 
Ed.) 
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August-September 1905. The Mensheviks (Parvus in the 
new Iskra ) call for participation in the Bulygin Duma. 
The Bolsheviks call for an active boycott of this Duma, 
for direct advocacy of an uprising. 


October-December 1905. The popular struggle in the 
form of strikes and insurrection sweeps away the 
Bulygin Duma. The Menshevik Larin admits in a written 
declaration at the Unity Congress that when the tide of 
the revolution was at its height the Mensheviks acted 
like Bolsheviks. In the rudimentary bodies of the 
provisional government we, the Social-Democrats, sat 
side by side with the revolutionary bourgeoisie. 


Beginning of 1906. The Menshenks are desponent. They 
have no faith in the Duma and no faith in the revolution. 
They appeal for participation in the Duma elections in 
order to boycott the Duma (Larin, p. 57). The Bolsheviks 
do their duty as revolutionaries, do their utmost to 
achieve the boycott of the Second Duma, in which 
nobody in revolutionary circles had any confidence. 


May-June 1906. The Duma campaign. The boycott has 
failed owing to the treachery of the bourgeoisie. The 
Bolsheviks conduct their revolutionary work on new, 
though worse ground. During the Duma period the 
whole people see still more clearly the difference 
between our tactics, the tactics of the revolutionary 
Social-Democrats, and opportunism: criticism of the 
Cadets in the Duma, the struggle to free the Trudoviks 
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from Cadet influence, criticism of parliamentary 
illusions, advocacy of a revolutionary rapprochement 
among the Left groups in the Duma. 


July 1906. The dissolution of the Duma. The Mensheviks 
lose their heads, declare for an immediate 
demonstration strike and partial actions. The Bolsheviks 
protest. Larin, referring to this, says nothing about the 
protest of the three members of the Central Committee 
which was published tor Party members only. What 
Larin says about this incident is not true. The Bolsheviks 
point out the futility of a demonstration, and advocate 
an uprising at a later date.* The Mensheviks, in 
conjunction with the revolutionary bourgeoisie, sign 
appeals for an uprising. 
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The years of reaction (1907-10) 


Tsardom scored victory. All the revolutionary and 
opposition parties have been defeated. Depression, 
demoralization, splits, discord, renegacy, pornography 
take the place of politics. There is an increased drift 
toward philosophical idealism; mysticism becomes the 
shell of counter-revolutionary sentiments. But at the 
same time, it is precisely this great defeat that gives the 
revolutionary parties and the revolutionary class a real 
and very valuable lesson, a lesson in historical dialectics, 
a lesson in the understanding of the political struggle 
and in the skill and art of waging it. One gets to know 
one's friends in times of misfortune. Defeated armies 
learn well. 


Victorious tsardom is compelled to accelerate the 
destruction of the remnants of the pre-bourgeois, 
patriarchal mode of life in Russia. The country's 
development along bourgeois lines proceeds with 
remarkable speed. Extra-class and  above-class 
illusions, illusions concerning the possibility of 
avoiding capitalism, are scattered to the winds. The 
class struggle manifests itself in quite a new and more 
distinct form. 


The revolutionary parties must complete their 
education. They have learned to attack. Now they have 
to realize that this knowledge must be supplemented 
with the knowledge how to retreat properly. They have 
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to realize -- and the revolutionary class is taught to 
realize it by its own bitter experience -- that victory is 
impossible unless they have learned both how to attack 
and how to retreat properly. Of all the defeated 
opposition and revolutionary parties, the Bolsheviks 
effected the most orderly retreat, with the least loss to 
their "army," with its core best preserved, with the least 
(in respect to profundity and irremediability) splits, with 
the least demoralization, and in the best condition to 
resume the work on the broadest scale and in the most 
correct and energetic manner. The Bolsheviks achieved 
this only because they ruthlessly exposed and expelled 
the revolutionary phrase-mongers, who refused to 
understand that one had to retreat, that one had to know 
how to retreat, and that one had absolutely to learn how 
to work legally in the most reactionary parliaments, in 
the most reactionary trade unions, cooperative societies, 


insurance societies and similar organizations. 
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AGAINST BOYCOTT 
NOTES OF A SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC PUBLICIST 


Written on June 26 (July 9), 1907 Published in the 
pamphletConcerning the Boycott of the Third Duma, 
Moscow Signed: N. Lenin 


From V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1972 


The recent Teachers’ Congress,[2] which the majority 
was influenced by the Socialist-Revolutionaries,[3] 
adopted a resolution calling for a boycott of the Third 
Duma. The resolution was adopted with the direct 
participation of a prominent representative of the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party. The Social-Democratic 
teachers and the representative of the R.S.D.L.P. 
abstained from voting, as they considered that this 
question should be decided by a Party congress or 
conference, and not by a non-Party professional and 
political association. 


The question of boycotting the Third Duma thus arises 
as a current question of revolutionary tactics. Judging by 
the speech of its spokesman at the Congress, the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party had already decided that 
question, although we do not yet have any official 
decisions of the Party or any literary documents from 
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among its members. Among the Social-Democrats this 
question has been raised and is being debated. 


What arguments do the Socialist-Revolutionaries use to 
support their decision? The resolution of the Teachers' 
Congress speaks, in effect, about the utter uselessness of 
the Third Duma, about the reactionary and counter- 
revolutionary nature of the government that effected the 
coup d'état of June 3,[4] about the new electoral law 
being weighted in favour of the landlords, etc., etc.* The 
case is presented in such a manner as if the ultra- 
reactionary nature of the Third Duma by itself makes 
such a method of stuggle or such a slogan as the boycott 
necessary and legitimate. The impropriety of such an 
argument is absolutely clear to any Social-Democrat, 
since there is no attempt here whatever to examine the 
historical conditions of the boycott's applicability. The 
Social-Democrat who takes a Marxist stand draws his 
conclusions about the boycott not from the degree of 
reactionariness of one or another institution, but from 
the existence of those special conditions of struggle that, 
as the experience of the Russian revolution has now 
shown, make it possible to apply the specific method 
known as boycott. If anyone were to start discussing the 
boycott without taking into consideration the two years' 
experience of our revolution, without studying that 
experience, we would have to say of him that he had 
forgotten a lot and learned nothing. In dealing with the 
question of boycott we shall start with an attempt to 
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analyse that experience. * Here is the text of this 
resolution: "Whereas: (1) the new electoral law on the 
basis of which the Third Duma is being convened 
deprives the working masses of that modest share of 
electoral rights which they had hitherto enjoyed and the 
winning of which bad cost them so dear; (2) this law 
glaringly and grossly falsines the will of the people for 
the benefit of the most reactionary and privileged strata 
of the population; (3) the Third Duma, by the manner of 
its election [cont. onto p. 18. -- DJR] and by its make-up, 
is the product of a reactionary coup; (4) the government 
will take advantage of the participation of the popular 
masses in the Duma elections in order to interpret that 
participation as a popular sanction of the coup d'état -- 
the Fourth Delegate Congress of the All-Russian Union 
of Teachers and Educationsl Workers resolves: (1) that it 
shall have no dealings whatever with the Third Duma or 
any of its bodies; (2) that it shall take no part as an 
organisation, either directly or indirectly, in the 
elections; (3) that it shall, as an organisation, disseminate 
the view on the Third State Duma and the elections to it 
as expressed in the present resolution." 


I 


The most important experience of our revolution in 
making use of the boycott was, undoubtedly, the boycott 
of the Bulygin Duma.[5] What is more, that boycott was 
crowned with complete and immediate success. 
Therefore, our first task should be to examine the 
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historical conditions under which the boycott of the 
Bulygin Duma took place. 


Two circumstances at once become apparent when 
examining this question. First, the boycott of the Bulygin 
Duma was a fight to prevent our revolution from going 
over (even temporarily) to the path of a monarchist 
constitution. 


Secondly, this boycott took place under conditions of a 
sweeping, universal, powerful, and rapid upswing of 
the revolution . 


Let us examine the first circumstance. All boycott is a 
struggle, not within the framework of a given institution, 
but against its emergence, or, to put it more broadly, 
against it becoming operative. Therefore, those who, like 
Plekhanov and many other Mensheviks, opposed the 
boycott on the general grounds that it was necessary for 
a Marxist to make use of representative institutions, 
thereby only revealed absurd doctrinairism. To argue 
like that meant evading the real issue by repeating self- 
evident truths. Unquestionably, a Marxist should make 
use of representative institutions. Does that imply that a 
Marxist cannot, under certain conditions, stand for a 
struggle not within the framework of a given institution 
but against that institution being brought into existence? 
No, it does not, because this general argument applies 
only to those cases where there is no room for a struggle 
to prevent such an institution from coming into being. 
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The boycott is a controversial question precisely because 
it is a question of whether there is room for a struggle to 
prevent the emergence of such institutions. By their 
arguments against the boycott Plekhanov and Co. 
showed that they failed to understand what the question 
was about. 


Further. If all boycott is a struggle not within the 
framework of a given institution, but to prevent it from 
coming into existence, then the boycott of the Bulygin 
Duma, apart from everything else, was a struggle to 
prevent a whole system of institutions of a monarchist- 
constitutional type from coming into existence. The year 
1905 clearly showed the possibility of direct mass 
struggle in the shape of general strikes (the strike wave 
after the Ninth of January[6]) and mutinies (Potemkin 
[7]). The direct revolutionary struggle of the masses was, 
therefore, a fact. No less a fact, on the other hand, was 
the law of August 6, which attempted to switch the 
movement from the revolutionary (in the most direct 
and narrow sense of the word) path to the path of a 
monarchist constitution. It was objectively inevitable 
that these paths should come into conflict with each 
other. There was to be, so to speak, a choice of paths for 
the immediate development of the revolution, a choice 
that was to be determined, of course, not by the will of 
one or another group, but by the relative strength of the 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary classes. And 
this strength could only be gauged and tested in the 
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struggle. The slogan of boycotting the Bulygin Duma 
was, therefore, a slogan of the struggle for the path of 
direct revolutionary struggle and against the 
constitutional-monarchist path. Even on the latter path, 
of course, a struggle was possible, and not only possible 
but inevitable. Even on the basis of a monarchist 
constitution it was possible to continue the revolution 
and prepare for its new upswing; even on the basis of a 
monarchist constitution it was possible and obligatory 
for the Social-Democrats to carry on the struggle. This 
truism, which Axelrod and Plekhanov tried so hard and 
irrelevantly to prove in 1905, remains true. But the issue 
raised by history was a different one: Axelrod and 
Plekhanov were arguing "beside the point", or in other 
words, they side-stepped the issue which events put to 
the conflicting forces by introducing a question taken 
from the latest edition of the German Social-Democratic 
textbook. The impending struggle for the choice of a 
path of struggle was historically inevitable in the 
immediate future. The alternatives were these: was the 
old authority to convene Russia's first representative 
institution and thereby for a time (perhaps a very brief, 
perhaps a fairly long time) switch the revolution to the 
monarchist-constitutional path, or were the people by a 
direct assault to sweep away -- at the worst, to shake -- 
the old regime, prevent it from switching the revolution 
to the monarchist-constitutional path and guarantee 
(also for a more or less lengthy period) the path of direct 
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revolutionary struggle of the masses? That was the issue 
historically confronting the revolutionary classes of 
Russia in the autumn of 1905 which Axelrod and 
Plekhanov at the time failed to notice. The Social- 
Democrats' advocacy of active boycott was itself a way 
of raising the issue, a way of consciously raising it by the 
party of the proletariat, a slogan of the struggle for the 
choice of a path of struggle. 


The advocates of active boycott, the Bolsheviks, correctly 
interpreted the question objectively posed by history. 
The October-December struggle of 1905 was really a 
struggle for the choice of a path of struggle. This struggle 
was waged with varying fortune: at first the 
revolutionary people got the upper hand, wrested from 
the old regime a chance to immediately switch the 
revolution on to monarchist-constitutional lines and set 
up representative institutions of a purely revolutionary 
type -- Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, etc., in place of the 
representative institutions of the police-liberal type. The 
October-December period was one of maximum 
freedom, maximum independant activity of the masses, 
maximum breadth and momentum of the workers’ 
movement on ground cleared of monarchist- 
constitutional institutions, laws and snags by the assault 
of the people, on a ground of "interregnum", when the 
old authority was already undermined, and the new 
revolutionary power of the people (the Soviets of 
Workers', Peasants’, and Soldiers' Deputies, etc.) was not 
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yet strong enough to completely replace it. The 
December struggle decided the question in a different 
direction: the old regime won by repulsing the assault of 
the people and holding its positions. But, of course, at 
that time there were no grounds as yet for considering 
this a decisive victory. The December uprising of 1905 
had its continuation in a number of sporadic and partial 
mutinies and strikes in the summer of 1906. The slogan 
of boycott of the Witte Duma was a slogan of struggle 
for the concentration and generalisation of these 
uprisings. 


Thus, the first conclusion to be drawn from an analysis 
of the experience of the Russian revolution in boycotting 
the Bulygin Duma is that, in the objective guise of the 
boycott, history placed on the order of the day a struggle 
for the form of the immediate path of development, a 
struggle over whether the old authority or the new self- 
established people's power would be called upon to 
convene Russia's first representative assembly, a 
struggle for a directly revolutionary path or (for a time) 
for the path of a monarchist constitution. 


In this connection there arises a question, which has 
often cropped up in the literature, and which constantly 
crops up when this subject is discussed, namely, that of 
the simplicity, clarity, and "directness" of the boycott 
slogan, as well as the question of a straight or zigzag 
path of development. The direct overthrow or, at the 
worst, the weakening and undermining of the old 
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regime, the direct establishment of new government 
agencies by the people -- all this, undoubtedly, is the 
most direct path, the most advantageous as far as the 
people are concerned, but one that requires the 
maximum __ force. Given an overwhelming 
preponderance of force it is possible to win by a direct 
frontal attack. Lacking this, one may have to resort to 
roundabout ways, to marking time, to zigzags, retreats, 
etc., etc. Of course, the path of a monarchist constitution 
does not, by any means, exclude revolution, the 
elements of which are prepared and developed by this 
path as well in an indirect manner, but this path is a 


longer, more zigzag one. 


Running through all Menshevik literature, especially 
that of 1905 (up to October), is the accusation that the 
Bolsheviks are "bigoted" and also exhortations to them 
on the need for taking into consideration the zigzag path 
of history. In this feature of Menshevik literature we 
have another specimen of the kind of reasoning which 
tells us that horses eat oats and that the Volga flows into 
the Caspi an Sea, reasoning which befogs the essence of 
a disputable question by reiterating what is 
indisputable. That history usually follows a zigzag path 
and that a Marxist should be able to make allowance for 
the most complicated and fantastic zigzags of history is 
indisputable. But this reiteration of the indisputable has 
nothing to do with the question of what a Marxist should 
do when that same history confronts the contending 
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forces with the choice of a straight or a zigzag path. To 
dismiss the matter at such moments, or at such periods, 
when this happens by arguing about the usual zigzag 
course of history is to take after the "man in the muffler" 
and become absorbed in contemplation of the truth that 
horses eat oats. As it happens, revolutionary periods are 
mainly such periods in history when the clash of 
contending social forces, in a comparatively short space 
of time, decides the question of the country's choice of a 
direct or a zigzag path of development for a 
comparatively very long time. The need for reckoning 
with the zigzag path does not in the least do away with 
the fact that Marxists should be able to explain to the 
masses during the decisive moments of their history that 
the direct path is preferable, should be able to help the 
masses in the struggle for the choice of the direct path, 
to advance slogans for that struggle, and so on. And only 
hopeless philistines and the most obtuse pedants, after 
the decisive historical battles which determined the 
zigzag path instead of the direct one were over, could 
sneer at those who had fought to the end for the direct 
path. It would be like the sneers of German police- 
minded official historians such as Treitschke at the 
revolutionary slogans and the revolutionary directness 
of Marx in 1848. 


Marxism’'s attitude towards the zigzag path of history is 
essentially the same as its attitude towards compromise. 
Every zigzag turn in history is a compromise, a 
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compromise between the old, which is no longer strong 
enough to completely negate the new, and the new, 
which is not yet strong enough to completely overthrow 
the old. Marxism does not altogether reject 
compromises. Marxism considers it necessary to make 
use of them, but that does not in the least prevent 
Marxism, as a living and operating historical force, from 
fighting energetically against compromises. Not to 
understand this seeming contradiction is not to know 
the rudiments of Marxism. 


Engels once expressed the Marxist attitude to 
compromises very vividly, clearly, and concisely in an 
article on the manifesto of the Blanquist fugitives of the 
Commune (1874).* These Blanquists wrote in their 
manifesto that they accepted no compromises whatever. 
Engels ridiculed this manifesto. It was not, he said, a 
question of rejecting compromises to which 
circumstances condemn us (or to which circumstances 
compel us -- I must beg the reader's pardon for being 
obliged to quote from memory, as I am unable to check 
with the original text). It was a question of clearly 
realising the true revolutionary aims of the proletariat 
and of being able to pursue them through all and every 
circumstances, zigzags, and compromises.[10] 


Only from this angle can we appreciate the simplicity, 
directness, and clarity of the boycott as a slogan 
appealing to the masses. All these virtues of the slogan 
are good not in themselves, but only in so far as the 
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conditions of struggle for the choice of a direct or zigzag 
path of development are present in the objective 
situation in which the slogan is used. During the period 
of the Bulygin Duma this slogan was the correct and the 
only revolutionary slogan of the workers' party not 
because it was the simplest, most forth right, and 
clearest, but because the historical conditions at the time 
set the workers' party the task of taking part in the 
struggle for a simple and direct revolutionary path 
against the zigzag path of the monarchist constitution. 


The question arises, by what criterion are we to judge 
whether those special historical conditions existed at the 
time? What is that distinctive feature in the objective 
state of affairs which made a simple, forthright, and clear 
slogan not a mere phrase but the only slogan that fitted 
the actual struggle? We shall take up this question now. 
* This article was included in the German volume of 
collected articles Internationales aus dem "Volksstaat ". 
The title of the Russian translation is Articles from 
"Volksstaat ", published by Znaniye. 


I 


Looking back at a struggle that is already over (at least, 
in its direct and immediate form), there is nothing easier, 
of course, than to assess the total result of the different, 
contradictory signs and symptoms of the epoch. The 
outcome of the struggle settles everything at once and 
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removes all doubts in a very simple way. But what we 
have to do now is to determine such symptoms as would 
help us grasp the state of affairs prior to the struggle, 
since we wish to apply the lessons of historical 
experience to the Third Duma. We have already pointed 
out above that the condition for the success of the 
boycott of 1905 was a sweeping, universal, powerful, 
and rapid upswing of the revolution. We must now 
examine, in the first place, what bearing a specially 
powerful upswing of the struggle has on the boycott, 
and, secondly, what the characteristic and distinctive 
features of a specially powerful upswing are. 


Boycott, as we have already stated, is a struggle not 
within the framework of a given institution, but against 
its emergence. Any given institution can be derived only 
from the already existing, ie. the old, regime. 
Consequently, the boycott is a means of struggle aimed 
directly at overthrowing the old regime, or, at the worst, 
i.e., when the assault is not strong enough for overthrow, 
at weakening it to such an extent that it would be unable 
to set up that institution, unable to make it operate.[*] 
Consequently, to be successful the boycott requires a 
direct struggle against the old regime, an uprising 
against it and mass disobedience to it in a large number 
of cases (such mass disobedience is one of the conditions 
for preparing an uprising). Boycott is a refusal to 
recognise the old regime, a refusal, of course, not in 
words, but in deeds, ie., it is something that finds 
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expression not only in cries or the slogans of 
organisations, but in a definite movement of the mass of 
the people, who systematically defy the laws of the old 
regime, systematically set up new institutions, which, 
though unlawful, actually exist, and so on and so forth. 
The connection between boycott and the broad 
revolutionary upswing is thus obvious: boycott is the 
most decisive means of struggle, which rejects not the 
form of organisation of the given institution, but its very 
existence. Boycott is a declaration of open war against 
the old regime, a direct attack upon it. Unless there is a 
broad revolutionary up swing, unless there is mass 
unrest which overflows, as it were, the bounds of the old 
legality, there can be no question of the boycott 
succeeding. 


Passing to the question of the nature and symptoms of 
the upswing of the autumn of 1905 we shall easily see 
that what was happening at the time was an incessant 
mass offensive of the revolution, which systematically 
attacked and held the enemy in check. Repression 
expanded the movement instead of reducing it. In the 
wake of January 9 came a gigantic strike wave, the 
barricades in Lodz, the mutiny of the Potemkin. In the 
sphere of the press, the unions, and education the legal 
bounds prescribed by the old regime were everywhere 
systematically broken, and by no means by the 
"revolutionaries" alone, but by the man-in-the-street, for 
the old authority was really weakened, was really letting 
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the reins slip from its senile hands. A singularly striking 
and unerring indication of the force of the upswing 
(from the point of view of the revolutionary 
organisations) was the fact that the slogans of the 
revolutionaries not only evoked a response but actually 
lagged behind the march of events. January 9 and the 
mass strikes that followed it, and the Potemkin were all 
events which were in advance of the direct appeals of the 
revolutionaries. In 1905, there was no appeal of theirs 
which the masses would have met passively, by silence, 
or by abandoning the struggle. The boycott under such 
conditions was a natural supplement to the electrically 
charged atmosphere. That slogan did not "invent" 
anything at the time, it merely formulated accurately 
and truly the upswing which was going steadily 
forward towards a direct assault. On the contrary, the 
"inventors" were our Mensheviks, who kept aloof from 
the revolutionary upswing, fell for the empty promise of 
the tsar in the shape of the manifesto or the law of 
August 6 and seriously believed in the promisedchange 
over to a constitutional monarchy. The Mensheviks (and 
Parvus) at that time based their tactics not on the fact of 
the sweeping, powerful, and rapid revolutionary 
upswing, but on the tsar's promise of a change to a 
constitutional monarchy! No wonder such tactics turned 
out to be ridiculous and abject opportunism. No wonder 
that in all the Menshevik arguments about the boycott 
an analysis of the boycott of the Bulygin Duma, i.e., the 
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revolution's greatest experience of the boycott, is now 
carefully discarded. But it is not enough to recognise this 
mistake of the Mensheviks, perhaps their biggest 
mistake in revolutionary tactics. One must clearly realise 
that the source of this mistake was failure to understand 
the objective state of affairs, which made _ the 
revolutionary upswing a reality and the change to a 
constitutional monarchy an empty police promise. The 
Mensheviks were wrong not because they approached 
the question in a mood devoid of subjective 
revolutionary spirit, but because the ideas of these 
pseudo-revolutionaries fell short of the objectively 
revolutionary situation. It is easy to confuse these 
reasons for the Mensheviks' mistakes, but it is 
impermissible for a Marxist to confuse them. * Reference 
everywhere in the text is to active boycott, that is, not just 
a refusal to take part in the institutions of the old regime 
but an attack upon this regime. Readers who are not 
familiar with Social-Democratic literature of the period 
of the Bulygin Duma boycott should be reminded that 
the Social-Democrats spoke openly at the time about 
active boycott, sharply contrasting it to passive boycott, 
and even linking it with an armed uprising. 


Il 


The connection between the boycott and the historical 
conditions characteristic of a definite period of the 
Russian revolution should be examined from still 
another angle. What was the political content of the 
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Social-Democratic boycott campaign of the autumn of 
1905 and the spring of 1906? Its content did not, of 
course, consist in repeating the word boycott or calling 
on the people not to take part in the elections. Nor was 
its content confined to appeals for a direct assault that 
ignored the roundabout and zigzag paths proposed by 
the autocracy. In addition to and not even alongside this 
theme, but rather at the centre of the whole boycott 
campaign, was the fight against constitutional illusions. 
This fight was, in truth, the living spirit of the boycott. 
Recall the speeches of the boycottists and their whole 
agitation, look at the principal resolutions of the 
boycottists and you will see how true this is. 


The Mensheviks were never able to understand this 
aspect of the boycott. They always believed that to fight 
constitutional illusions in a period of nascent 
constitutionalism was nonsense, absurdity, "anarchism". 
This point of view of the Mensheviks was also forcibly 
expressed in their speeches at the Stockholm 
Congress,[11] especially -- I remember -- in the speeches 
of Plekhanov, not to mention Menshevik literature. 


At first sight the position of the Mensheviks on this 
question would really seem to be as impregnable as that 
of aman who smugly instructs his friends that horses eat 
oats. In a period of nascent constitutionalism to proclaim 
a fight against constitutional illusions! Is it not 
anarchism? Is it not gibberish? 
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The vulgarisation of this question effected by means of a 
specious allusion to the plain common sense of such 
arguments is based on the fact that the special period of 
the Russian revolution is passed over in silence, that the 
boycott of the Bulygin Duma is forgotten, and that the 
concrete stages of the course taken by our revolution are 
replaced by a general designation of the whole of our 
revolution, both past and future, as a revolution that 
begets constitutionalism. This is a specimen of the 
violation of the method of dialectical materialism by 
people, who, like Plekhanov, spoke about this method 
with the utmost eloquence. 


Yes, our bourgeois revolution as a whole, like every 
bourgeois revolution, is, in the long run, a process of 
building up a constitutional system and nothing more. 
That is the truth. It is a useful truth for exposing the 
quasi-socialist pretensions of one or another bourgeois- 
democratic programme, theory, tactics, and so forth. But 
would you be able to derive any benefit from this truth 
on the question as to what kind of constitutionalism the 
workers’ party is to lead the country to in the epoch of 
bourgeois revolution? Or on the question as to how 
exactly the workers' party should fight for a definite 
(and, precisely, a republican) constitutionalism during 
definite periods of the revolution? You would not. This 
favourite truth of Axelrod's and Plekhanov's would no 
more enlighten you on these questions than the 
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conviction that a horse eats oats would enable you to 
choose a suitable animal and ride it. 


The fight against constitutional illusions, the Bolsheviks 
said in 1905 and at the beginning of 1906, should become 
the slogan of the moment, because it was at that period 
that the objective state of affairs faced the struggling 
social forces with having to decide the issue whether the 
straight path of direct revolutionary struggle and of 
representative institutions created directly by the 
revolution on the basis of complete democratism, or the 
roundabout zigzag path of a monarchist constitution 
and_ police-"constitutional" (in inverted commas!) 
institutions of the "Duma" type would triumph in the 
immediate future. 


Did the objective state of affairs really raise this issue, or 
was it "invented" by the Bolsheviks because of their 
theoretical mischievousness? That question has now 
been answered by the history of the Russian revolution. 


The October struggle of 1905 was indeed a struggle to 
prevent the revolution from being switched to 
monarchist constitutional lines. The October-December 
period was indeed a period which saw the realisation of 
a proletarian, truly democratic, broad, bold, and free 
constitutionalism that really expressed the will of the 
people as opposed to the pseudo-constitutionalism of 
the Dubasov and _ Stolypin[12] constitution. The 
revolutionary struggle for a truly democratic 
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constitutionalism (that is, one built on ground 
completely cleared of the old regime and all the 
abominations associated with it) called for the most 
determined fight against the police-monarchist 
constitution being used as a bait for the people. This 
simple thing the Social-Democratic opponents of the 
boycott absolutely failed to understand. 


Two phases in the development of the Russian 
revolution now stand out before us in all their clarity: the 
phase of upswing (1905) and the phase of decline (1906- 
07). The phase of maximum development of the people's 
activity, of free and broad organisations of all classes of 
the population, the phase of maximum freedom of the 
press and maximum ignoring by the people of the old 
authority, its institutions and commands -- and all this 
without any  constitutionalism bureaucratically 
endorsed and expressed in formal rules and regulations. 
And after that the phase of least development and steady 
decline of popular activity, organisation, freedom of the 
press, etc., under a (God forgive us!) "constitution" 
concocted, sanctioned, and safeguarded by the 
Dubasovs and Stolypins. 


Now, when everything behind looks so plain and clear, 
you would hardly find a single pedant who would dare 
to deny the legitimacy and necessity of the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat to prevent events from taking 
a constitutional-monarchist turn, the legitimacy and 
necessity of the fight against constitutional illusions. 
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Now you will hardly find a sensible historian worthy of 
the name who would not divide the course of the 
Russian revolution between 1905 and the autumn of 
1907 into these two periods: the "anti-constitutional" 
period (if I may be allowed that expression) of upswing 
and the period of "constitutional" decline, the period of 
conquest and achievement of freedom by the people 
without police (mon- archist) constitutionalism and the 
period of oppression and suppression of popular 
freedom by means of the monarchist "constitution". 


Now the period of constitutional illusions, the period of 
the First and Second Dumas is quite clear to us, and it is 
no longer difficult to grasp the importance of the fight 
which the revolutionary Social-Democrats waged at that 
time against constitutional illusions. But at that time, in 
1905 and the beginning of 1906, neither the liberals in the 
bourgeois camp nor the Mensheviks in the proletarian 
camp understood this. 


Yet the period of the First and Second Dumas was in 
every sense and all respects a period of constitutional 
illusions. The solemn pledge that "no law shall become 
effective without the approval of the Duma" was not 
violated at that period. Thus, the constitution existed on 
paper, never ceasing to warm the cockles of all the 
slavish hearts of the Russian Cadets.[13] Both Dubasov 
and Stolypin at that period put the Russian constitution 
to the test of practice, tried it and verified it in an effort 
to adjust and fit it to the old autocracy. They, Dubasov 
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and Stolypin, appeared to be the most powerful men of 
the time, and they worked hard to make the "illusion" a 
reality. The illusion proved to be an illusion. History has 
fully endorsed the correctness of the slogan of the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats. But it was not only the 
Dubasovs and Stolypins who tried to put the 
"constitution" into effect, it was not only the servile 
Cadets who praised it to the skies and like flunkeys (a la 
Mr. Rodichev in the First Duma) exerted themselves to 
prove that the monarch was blameless and that it would 
be presumptuous to hold him responsible for the 
pogroms. No. During this period the broad masses of the 
people as well undoubtedly still believed to a greater or 
lesser extent in the "constitution", believed in the Duma 
despite the warnings of the Social-Democrats. 


The period of constitutional illusions in the Russian 
revolution may be said to have been a period of nation- 
wide infatuation with a bourgeois fetish, just as whole 
nations in Western Europe sometimes become 
infatuated with the fetish of bourgeois nationalism, anti- 
semitism, chauvinism, etc. It is to the credit of the Social- 
Democrats that they alone were not taken in by the 
bourgeois hoax, that they alone in the epoch of 
constitutional illusions always kept unfurled the banner 
of struggle against constitutional illusions. 


Why then, the question now arises, was the boycott a 
specific means of struggle against constitutional 
illusions? 
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There is a feature about the boycott which, at first sight, 
involuntarily repels every Marxist. Boycott of elections 
is a renunciation of parliamentarism, something that 
looks very much like passive rejection, abstention, 
evasion. So Parvus regarded it (he only had German 
models to go by) when, in the autumn of 1905, he 
stormed and raged, angrily but unsuccessfully, 
attempting to prove that active boycott was all the same 
a bad thing because it was still a boycott. ... And so also 
is it regarded by Martov, who to this day has learned 
nothing from the revolution and is more and more 
turning into a liberal. By his last article in Tovarishch [14] 
he has shown that he is unable even to raise the problem 
in a way that befits a revolutionary Social-Democrat. 


But this most objectionable, so to speak, feature of the 
boycott as far as a Marxist is concerned is fully explained 
by the specific features of the period that gave rise to 
such a method of struggle. The First monarchist Duma, 
the Bulygin Duma, was a bait designed to draw the 
people away from the revolution. The bait was a dummy 
clothed in a dress of constitutionalism. One and all were 
tempted to swallow the bait. Some through selfish class 
interests, others through ignorance, were inclined to 
snatch at the dummy of the Bulygin Duma, and later at 
that of the Witte Duma. Everyone was enthusiastic, 
everyone sincerely believed in it. Participation in the 
elections was not just a matter-of-fact, simple 
performance of one's usual civic duties: It was the 
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solemn inauguration of a monarchist constitution. It was 
a turn from the direct revolutionary path to the 
monarchist-constitutional path. 


The Social-Democrats were bound at such a time to 
unfurl their banner of protest and warning with the 
utmost vigour, with the utmost demonstrativeness. And 
that meant refusing to take part, abstaining oneself and 
holding the people back, issuing a call for an assault on 
the old regime instead of working within the framework 
of an institutin set up by that regime. The nation-wide 
enthusiasm for the bourgeois-police fetish of a 
"constitutional" monarchy demanded of the Social- 
Democrats, as the party of the proletariat, an equally 
nation-wide demonstration of their views protesting 
against and exposing this fetish, demanded a fight with 
the utmost vigour against the establishment of 
institutions that embodied that fetishism. 


There you have the full historical justification not only 
for the boycott of the Bulygin Duma, which met with 
immediate success, but for the boycott of the Witte 
Duma, which, to all appearances, was a failure. We now 
see why it was only an apparent failure, why the Social- 
Democrats had to maintain their protest against the 
constitutional monarchist turn of our revolution to the 
very last. This turn in fact proved to be a turn into a blind 
alley. The illusions about a monarchist constitution 
proved to be merely a prelude or a signboard, an 


adornment, diverting attention from preparations for 
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the annulment of this "constitution" by the old regime. . 


We said that the Social-Democrats had to maintain their 
protest against the suppression of liberty by means of the 
"constitution" to the very last. What do we mean by "to 
the very last"? We mean until the institution against 
which the Social-Democrats were fighting had become 
an accomplished fact despite the Social-Democrats, until 
the monarchist-constitutional turn of the Russian 
revolution, which inevitably meant (for a certain time ) 
the decline of the revolution, the defeat of the revolution, 
had become an accomplished fact despite the Social- 
Democrats. The period of constitutional illusions was an 
attempt at compromise. We fought and had to fight 
against it with all our might. We had to go into the 
Second Duma, we had to reckon with compromise once 
the circumstances forced it upon us against our will, 
despite our efforts, and at the cost of the defeat of our 
struggle. For how long we have to reckon with it is 
another matter, of course. 


What inference is to be drawn from all this as regards the 
boycott of the Third Duma? Is it, perhaps, that the 
boycott, which is necessary at the beginning of the 
period of constitutional illusions, is also necessary at the 
end of this period? That would be a "bright idea" in the 
vein of "analogical sociology" and not a_ serious 
conclusion. Boycott cannot now have the same meaning 
that it had at the beginning of the Russian revolution. 
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Today we can neither warn the people against 
constitutional illusions nor fight to prevent the 
revolution from being turned into the constitutional- 
monarchist blind alley. Boycott cannot have its former 
vital spark. If there should be a boycott, it will in any case 
have a different significance, it will be filled in any case 
with a different political content. 


Moreover, our analysis of the historical peculiarity of the 
boycott provides one consideration against a boycott of 
the Third Duma. In the period at the beginning of the 
constitutional turn the attention of the whole nation was 
inevitably focused on the Duma. By means of the boycott 
we fought and were bound to fight against this focusing 
of attention on the trend towards the blind alley, to fight 
against an infatuation that was due to ignorance, 
unenlightenment, weakness, or _ selfish counter- 
revolutionary activity. Today not only any nation-wide, 
but even any at all widespread enthusiasm for the Duma 
in general or for the Third Duma in particular is 
completely ruled out. There is no need for any boycott 
here. 


IV 


And so the conditions for the applicability of a boycott 
should be sought, undoubtedly, in the objective state of 
affairs at the given moment. Comparing, from this point 
of view, the autumn of 1907 with that of 1905, we cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that we have no grounds 
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today for proclaiming a boycott. From the standpoint of 
the relation between the direct revolutionary path and 
the constitutional-monarchist "zigzag", from the 
standpoint of mass upswing, and from the standpoint of 
the specific aims of the fight against constitutional 
illusions, the present state of affairs differs sharply from 
that of two years ago. 


At that time the monarchist-constitutional turn of 
history was nothing more than a police promise. Now it 
is a fact. Not to acknowledge this fact would be a 
ridiculous fear of the truth. And it would be a mistake to 
infer from the acknowledgement of this fact that the 
Russian revolution is over. No, there are no grounds 
whatever for drawing such a conclusion. A Marxist is 
bound to fight for the direct revolutionary path of 
development when such a fight is prescribed by the 
objective state of affairs, but this, we repeat, does not 
mean that we do not have to reckon with the zigzag turn 
which has in fact already taken definite shape. In this 
respect the course of the Russian revolution has already 
become quite definite. At the beginning of the revolution 
we see a line of short, but extraordinarily broad and 
amazingly rapid upswing. Next we have a line of 
extremely slow but steady decline, beginning with the 
December uprising of 1905. First a period of direct 
revolutionary struggle by the masses, then a period of 
monarchist constitutional turn. 
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Does this mean that this latter turn is a final one? That 
the revolution is over and a "constitutional" period has 
set in? That there are no grounds either for expecting a 
new upswing or for preparing for it? That the republican 
character of our programme must be scrapped? 


Not at all. Only liberal vulgarians like our Cadets, who 
are ready to use any argument to justify servility and 
toadyism, can draw such conclusions. No, it only means 
that in upholding, at all points, the whole of our 
programme and all our revolutionary views, we must 
bring our direct appeals into line with the objective state 
of affairs at the given moment. While proclaiming the 
inevitability of revolution, while systematically and 
steadily accumulating inflammatory material in every 
way, while, for this purpose, carefully guarding the 
revolutionary traditions of our revolution's best epoch, 
cultivating them and purging them of liberal parasites, 
we nevertheless do not refuse to do the humdrum daily 
work on the humdrum monarchist constitutional turn. 
That is all. We must work for a new, broad upswing, but 
we have no ground whatever for butting in blindly with 
the slogan of boycott. 


As we have said, the only boycott that can have any 
meaning in Russia at the present time is active boycott. 
This implies not passively avoiding participation in the 
elections but ignoring the elections for the sake of the 
aim of a direct assault. The boycott, in this sense, 
inevitably amounts to a call for the most energetic and 
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decisive offensive. Does such a broad and general 
upswing exist at the present moment, an upswing 
without which such a call would be meaningless? Of 
course not. 


Generally speaking, as far as "calls" are concerned, the 
difference in this respect between the present state of 
affairs and that of the autumn of 1905 is a very striking 
one. At that time, as we have already pointed out, there 
were no calls throughout the previous year to which the 
masses would not have responded. The impetus of the 
mass offensive took place in advance of the calls of the 
organisations. Now we are at a period of a lull in the 
revolution when a whole series of callssystematically 
met with no response among the masses. That is what 
happened with the call to sweep away the Witte Duma 
(at the beginning of 1906), with the call for an uprising 
after the dissolution of the First Duma (in the summer of 
1906), with the call for struggle in answer to the 
dissolution of the Second Duma and the coup d'état of 
June 3, 1907. Take the leaflet of our Central Committee 
on these last acts.[15] You will find there a direct call to 
struggle in the form possible under local conditions 
(demonstrations, strikes, and an open struggle against 
the armed force of absolutism). It was a verbal appeal. 
The mutinies of June 1907 in Kiev and the Black Sea Fleet 
were calls through action. Neither of these calls evoked 
a mass response. If the most striking and direct 
manifestations of reactionary assault upon the 
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revolution -- the dissolution of the two Dumas and the 
coup d'état -- evoked no upswing at the time, what 
ground is there for immediately repeating the call in the 
form of proclaiming a boycott? Is it not clear that the 
objective state of affairs is such that the "proclamation" 
is in danger of being just an empty shout? When the 
struggle is on, when it is spreading, growing, coming up 
from all sides, then such a "proclamation" is legitimate 
and necessary; then it is the duty of the revolutionary 
proletariat to sound such a war-cry. But it is impossible 
to invent that struggle or to call it into being merely by a 
war-cry. And when a whole series of fighting calls, 
tested by us on more direct occasions, has proved to be 
unavailing, it is only natural that we should seek to have 
serious grounds for "proclaiming" a slogan which is 
meaningless unless the conditions exist which maks 
fighting calls feasible. 


If anyone wants to persuade the Social-Democratic 
proletariat that the slogan of boycott is a correct one, he 
must not allow himself to be carried away by the mere 
sound of words that in their time played a great and 
glorious revolutionary role. He must weigh the objective 
conditions for applying such a slogan and realise that to 
launch it assumes indirectly the existence of conditions 
making for a sweeping, universal, powerful, and rapid 
revolutionary upswing. But in periods such as we are 
now living in, in periods of a temporary lull in the 
revolution, such a condition can in no circumstances be 
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indirectly assumed. It must be directly and distinctly 
realised and made clear both to oneself and to the whole 
working class. Otherwise one runs the risk of finding 
oneself in the position of a person who uses big words 
without understanding their true meaning or who 
hesitates to speak plainly and call a spade a spade. 


Vv 


The boycott is one of the finest revolutionary traditions 
of the most eventful and heroic period of the Russian 
revolution. We said above that it is one of our tasks to 
carefully guard these traditions in general, to cultivate 
them, and to purge them of liberal (and opportunist) 
parasites. We must dwell a little on the analysis of this 
task in order correctly to define what it implies and to 
avoid misinterpretations and misunderstandings that 
might easily arise. 


Marxism differs from all other socialist theories in the 
remarkable way it combines complete scientific sobriety 
in the analysis of the objective state of affairs and the 
objective course of evolution with the most emphatic 
recognition of the importance of the revolutionary 
energy, revolutionary creative genius, and revolutionary 
initiative of the masses -- and also, of course, of 
individuals, groups, organisations, and parties that are 
able to discover and achieve contact with one or another 
class. A high appraisal of the revolutionary periods in 
the development of humanity follows logically from the 
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totality of Marx's views on history. It is in such periods 
that the numerous contradictions which slowly 
accumulate during periods of so-called peaceful 
development become resolved. It is in such periods that 
the direct role of the different classes in determining the 
forms of social life is manifested with the greatest force, 
and that the foundations are laid for the political 
"superstructure", which then persists for a long time on 
the basis of the new relations of production. And, unlike 
the theoreticians of the liberal bourgeoisie, Marx did not 
regard these periods as deviations from the "normal" 
path, as manifestations of "social disease", as the 
deplorable results of excesses and mistakes, but as the 
most vital, the most important, essential, and decisive 
moments in the history of human societies. In the 
activities of Marx and Engels themselves, the period of 
their participation in the mass revolutionary struggle of 
1848-49 stands out as the central point. This was their 
point of departure when determining the future pattern 
of the workers' movement and democracy in different 
countries. It was to this point that they always returned 
in order to determine the essential nature of the different 
classes and their tendencies in the most striking and 
purest form. It was from the standpoint of the 
revolutionary period of that time that they always 
judged the later, lesser, political formations and 
organisations, political aims and political conflicts. No 
wonder the ideological leaders of liberalism, men like 
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Sombart, whole-heartedly hate this feature of Marx's 
activities and writings and ascribe it to the "bitterness of 
an exile". It is indeed typical of the bugs of police-ridden 
bourgeois university science to ascribe an inseparable 
component of Marx's and Engels's revolutionary outlook 
to personal bitterness, to the personal hardships of life in 


exile! 


In one of his letters, I think it was to Kugelmann, Marx 
in passing threw out a highly characteristic remark, 
which is particularly interesting in the light of the 
question we are discussing. He says that the reaction in 
Germany had almost succeeded in blotting out the 
memory and traditions of the revolutionary epoch of 
1848 from the minds of the people.[16] Here we have the 
aims of reaction and the aims of the party of the 
proletariat in relation to the revolutionary traditions of a 
given country strikingly contrasted. The aim of reaction 
is to blot out these traditions, to represent the revolution 
as "elemental madness" -- Struve's translation of the 
German das tolle Jahr ("the mad year" -- the term applied 
by the German police-minded bourgeois historians, and 
even more widely by German university professorial 
historiography, to the year 1848). The aim of reaction is 
to make the people forget the forms of struggle, the 
forms of organisation, and the ideas and slogans which 
the revolutionary period begot in such profusion and 
variety. Just as those obtuse eulogists of English 
philistinism, the Webbs, try to represent Chartism, the 
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revolutionary period of the English labour movement, as 
pure childishness, as "sowing wild oats", as a piece of 
naiveté unworthy of serious attention, as an accidental 
and abnormal deviation, so too the German bourgeois 
historians treat the year 1848 in Germany. Such also is 
the attitude of the reactionaries to the Great French 
Revolution, which, by the fierce hatred it still inspires, 
demonstrates to this day the vitality and force of its 
influence on humanity. And in the same way our heroes 
of counter-revolution, particularly "democrats" of 
yesterday like Struve, Milyukov, Kiesewetter, and tutti 
quanti vie with one another in scurrilously slandering 
the revolutionary traditions of the Russian revolution. 
Although it is barely two years since the direct mass 
struggle of the proletariat won that particle of freedom 
which sends the liberal lackeys of the old regime into 
such raptures, a vast trend calling itself liberal (!!) has 
already arisen in our publicist literature. This trend is 
fostered by the Cadet press and is wholly devoted to 
depicting our revolution, revolutionary methods of 
struggle, revolutionary slogans, and revolutionary 
traditions as something base, primitive, naive, 
elemental, mad, etc. ... even criminal... from Milyukov 
to Kamyshansky il n'y a qu'un pas * On the other hand, 
the successes of reaction, which first drove the people 
from the Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants' Deputies into 
the Dubasov-Stolypin Dumas, and is now driving it into 
the Octobrist Duma, are depicted by the heroes of 
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Russian liberalism as "the process of growth of 
constitutional consciousness in Russia". * There is only 
one step. --Ed. 


It is undoubtedly the duty of Russian Social-Democrats 
to study our revolution most carefully and thoroughly, 
to acquaint the masses with its forms of struggle, forms 
of organisation, etc., to strengthen the revolutionary 
traditions among the people, to convince the masses that 
improvements of any importance and permanence can 
be achieved solely and_ exclusively through 
revolutionary struggle, and to systematically expose the 
utter baseness of those smug liberals who pollute the 
social atmosphere with the miasma of "constitutional" 
servility, treachery, and Molchalinism. In the history of 
the struggle for liberty a single day of the October strike 
or of the December uprising is a hundred times more 
significant than months of Cadet flunkey speeches in the 
Duma on the subject of the blameless monarch and 
constitutional monarchy. We must see to it -- for if we do 
not no one else will -- that the people know much more 
thoroughly and in more detail those spirited, eventful, 
and momentous days than those months of 
"constitutional" asphyxia and Balalaikin-Molchalin[17] 
prosperity so zealously announced to the world by our 
liberal-party and non-party "democratic" (ugh! ugh!) 
press with the amiable acquiescence of Stolypin and his 


retinue of gendarme censors. 
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There is no doubt that, in many cases, sympathy for the 
boycott is created precisely by these praiseworthy efforts 
of revolutionaries to foster tradition of the finest period 
of the revolutionary past, to light up the cheerless slough 
of the drab workaday present by a spark of bold, open, 
and resolute struggle. But it is just because we cherish 
this concern for revolutionary traditions that we must 
vigorously protest against the view that by using one of 
the slogans of a particular historical period the essential 
conditions of that period can be restored. It is one thing 
to preserve the traditions of the revolution, to know how 
to use them for constant propaganda and agitation and 
for acquainting the masses with the conditions of a direct 
and aggressive struggle against the old regime, but quite 
another thing to repeat a slogan divorced from the sum 
total of the conditions which gave rise to it and which 
ensured its success and to apply it to essentially different 
conditions. 


Marx himself, who so highly valued revolutionary 
traditions and unsparingly castigated a renegade or 
philistine attitude towards them, at the same time 
demanded that revolutionaries should be able to think, 
should be able to analyse the conditions under which old 
methods of struggle could be used, and not simply to 
repeat certain slogans. The "national" traditions of 1792 
in France will perhaps forever remain a model of certain 
revolutionary methods of struggle; but this did not 
prevent Marx in 1870 in the famous Address of the 
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International from warning the French proletariat 
against the mistake of applying those traditions to the 
conditions of a different period.[18] 


This holds good for Russia as well. We must study the 
conditions for the application of the boycott; we must 
instil in the masses the idea that the boycott is a quite 
legitimate and sometimes essential method at moments 
when the revolution is on the upswing (whatever the 
pedants who take the name of Marx in vain may say). 
But whether revolution is really on the upswing -- and 
this is the fundamental condition for proclaiming a 
boycott -- is a question which one must be able to raise 
independently and to decide on the basis of a serious 
analysis of the facts. It is our duty to prepare the way for 
such an upswing, as far as it lies within our power, and 
not to reject the boycott at the proper moment; but to 
regard the boycott slogan as being generally applicable 
to every bad or very bad representative institution 
would be an absolute mistake. 


Take the reasoning that was used to defend and support 
the boycott in the "days of freedom", and you will see at 
once that it is impossible simply to apply such 
arguments to present-day conditions. 


When advocating the boycott in 1905 and the beginning 
of 1906 we said that participation in the elections would 
tend to lower the temper, to surrender the position to the 
enemy, to lead the revolutionary people astray, to make 
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it easier for tsarism to come to an agreement with the 
counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie, and so on. What was 
the fundamental premise underlying these arguments, a 
premise not always specified but always assumed as 
something which in those dayswas self-evident. This 
premise was the rich revolutionary energy of the masses, 
which sought and found direct outlets apart from any 
"constitutional" channels. This premise was the 
continuous offensive of the revolution against reaction, 
an offensive which it would have been criminal to 
weaken by occupying and defending a position that was 
deliberately yielded up by the enemy in order to weaken 
the general assault. Try to repeat these arguments apart 
from the conditions of this fundamental premise and 
you will immediately feel that all your "music" is off-key, 
that your fundamental tone is false. 


It would be just as hopeless to attempt to justify the 
boycott by drawing a distinction between the Second 
and the Third Dumas. To regard the difference between 
the Cadets (who in the Second Duma completely 
betrayed the people to the Black Hundreds[19]) and the 
Octobrists[20] as a serious and fundamental difference, 
to attach any real significance to the notorious 
"constitution" which was torn up by the coup d'état of 
June 3, is something that in general corresponds much 
more to the spirit of vulgar democracy than that of 
revolutionary Social-Democracy. We have always said, 
maintained, and repeated that the "constitution" of the 
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First and Second Dumas was only an illusion, that the 
Cadets’ talk was only a blind to screen their Octobrist 
nature, and that the Duma was a totally unsuitable 
instrument for satisfying the demands of the proletariat 
and the peasantry. For us June 3, 1907 is a natural and 
inevitable result of the defeat of December 1905. We 
were never "captivated" by the charms of the "Duma" 
constitution, and so we cannot be greatly disappointed 
by the transition from reaction embellished and glossed 
over by Rodichev's phrase-mongering to naked, open, 
and crude reaction. The latter may even be a more 
effective means of sobering the ranting liberal 
simpletons or the sections of the population they have 
led astray. ... 


Compare the Menshevik Stockholm resolution with the 
Bolshevik London resolution on the State Duma. You 
will find that the former is pompous, wordy, full of high- 
flown phrases about the significance of the Duma and 
puffed up by a sense of the grandeur of work in the 
Duma. The latter is simple, concise, sober, and modest. 
The first resolution is imbued with a spirit of philistine 
jubilation over the marriage of Social-Democracy and 
constitutionalism ("the new power from the midst of the 
people", and so on and so forth in this same spirit of 
official falsehood). The second resolution can be 
paraphrased approximately as follows: since the 
accursed counter-revolution has driven us into this 
accursed pigsty, we shall work there too for the benefit 
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of the revolution, without whining, but also without 
boasting. 


By defending the Duma against boycott when we were 
still in the period of direct revolutionary struggle, the 
Mensheviks, so to speak, gave their pledge to the people 
that the Duma would be something in the nature of a 
weapon of revolution. And they completely failed to 
honour this pledge. But if we Bolsheviks gave any 
pledge at all, it was only by our assurance that the Duma 
was the spawn of counter-revolution and that no real 
good could be expected from it. Our view has been borne 
out splendidly so far, and it can safely be said that it will 
be borne out by future events as well. Unless the 
October-December strategy is "corrected" and repeated 
on the basis of the new data, there will never be freedom 
in Russia. 


Therefore, when I am told that the Third Duma cannot 
be utilised as the Second Duma was, that the masses 
cannot be made to understand that it is necessary to take 
part in it, I would reply: if by "utilise" is meant some 
Menshevik bombast about it being a weapon of the 
revolution, etc., then it certainly cannot. But then even 
the first two Dumas proved in fact to be only steps to the 
Octobrist Duma, yet we utilised them for the simple and 
modest* purpose (propaganda and agitation, criticism 
and explaining to the masses what is taking place) for 
which we shall always contrive to utilise even the worst 
representative institutions. A speech in the Duma will 
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not cause any "revolution", and propaganda in 
connection with the Duma is not distinguished by any 
particular merits; but the advantage that Social- 
Democracy can derive from the one and the other is not 
less, and sometimes even greater, than that derived from 
a printed speech or a speech delivered at some other 
gathering. * Cf. the article in Proletary (Geneva), 
1905,[21] "The Boycott of the Bulygin Duma" (see present 
edition, Vol. 9, pp. 179-87. --Ed.) where it was pointed 
out that we do not renounce the use of the Duma 
generally, but that we are now dealing with another 
issue confronting us, namely, that of fighting for a direct 
revolutionary path. See also the article in Proletary 
(Russian issue), 1906,[22] No. 1, "The Boycott" (see 
present edition, Vol. 11, pp. 141-49. --Ed.), where stress 
is laid on the modest extent of the benefits to be derived 
from work in the Duma. 


And we must explain to the masses our participation in 
the Octobrist Duma just as simply. Owing to the defeat 
of December 1905 and the failure of the attempts of 1906- 
07 to "repair" this defeat, reaction inevitably drove us 
and will continue to drive us constantly into worse and 
worse quasi-constitutional institutions. Always and 
everywhere we shall uphold our convictions and 
advocate our views, always insisting that no good can be 
expected as long as the old regime remains, as long as it 
is not wholly eradicated. We shall prepare the conditions 
for a new upswing, and until it takes place, and in order 
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that it may take place, we shall work still harder and not 
launch slogans which have meaning only when the 
revolution is on the upswing. 


It would be just as wrong to regard the boycott as a line 
of tactics counterposing the proletariat and part of the 
revolutionary bourgeois democracy to liberalism and 
reaction. The boycott is not a line of tactics, but a special 
means of struggle suitable under special conditions. To 
confuse Bolshevism with "boycottism" would be as bad 
as confusing it with "boyevism".[22a] The difference 
between the Bolshevik and Menshevik lines of tactics is 
now quite clear and has taken shape in_ the 
fundamentally different resolutions adopted in the 
spring of 1905 at the Bolshevik Third Congress in 
London and the Menshevik Conference in Geneva. 
There was no talk then either of boycott or of 
"poyevism", nor could there have been. As everyone 
knows, our line of tactics differed essentially from the 
Menshevik line both in the elections to the Second 
Duma, when we were not boycottists, and in the Second 
Duma itself. The lines of tactics diverge in every field of 
the struggle whatever its means and methods may be, 
without any special methods of struggle peculiar to 
either line being created. And if a boycott of the Third 
Duma were to be justified or caused by the collapse of 
revolutionary expectations in regard to the First or the 


Second Dumas, by the collapse of a "lawful", "strong", 
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"stable", and "genuine" constitution, it would be 
Menshevism of the worst kind. 


VI 


We have left an examination of the strongest and the 
only Marxist arguments in favour of a boycott to the last. 
Active boycott has no meaning apart from a broad 
revolutionary upswing. Granted. But a broad upswing 
evolves from one that is not broad. Signs of a certain 
upswing are in evidence. The boycott slogan ought to be 
launched by us, since that slogan supports, develops, 
and expands the incipient upswing. 


Such, in my opinion, is the basic argument which, in a 
more or less clear form, determines the tendency 
towards boycott among Social-Democrats. Moreover, 
the comrades who stand closest to direct proletarian 
work proceed not from any argumentation 
"constructed" according to a certain type, but from a sum 
total of impressions derived from their contact with the 
working-class masses. 


One of the few questions on which so far it seems there 
are not, or were not, disagreements between the two 
factions of the Social-Democrats, is that of the reason for 
the protracted lull in the development of our revolution. 
"The proletariat has not recovered" -- that is the reason. 
Indeed, the brunt of the October-December struggle was 
borne by the proletariat alone. The proletariat alone 
fought in a systematic, organised, and unremitting way 
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for the whole nation. No wonder that in a country with 
the smallest percentage of proletarian population (by 
European standards), the proletariat should have found 
itself utterly exhausted by such a struggle. Besides, ever 
since Deccmber the combined forces of governmental 
and bourgeois reaction have been striking their hardest 
all the time at the proletariat. Police percecutions and 
executions have decimated the ranks of the proletariat in 
the course of eighteen months, while systematic lock- 
outs, beginning with the "punitive" closing down of 
state-owned factories and ending with capitalist 
conspiracies against the workers, have increased 
poverty among the mass of the working class to an 
unprecedented extent. And now, some _ Social- 
Democratic functionaries say, there are signs of a rising 
challenge among the masses, a mustering of strength by 
the proletariat. This rather vague and _ indefinite 
impression is supported by a stronger argument, 
namely, indubitable evidence of a business revival in 
certain branches of industry. The growing demand for 
workers should inevitably intensify the — strike 
movement. The workers will be bound to attempt to 
make up for at least some of the tremendous losses they 
sustained in the period of repression and _ lock-outs. 
Finally, the third and most powerful argument is the one 
that points not to a problematical or generally expected 
strike movement, but to a single great strike already 
decided upon by the workers’ organisations. At the 
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beginning of 1907, the representatives of 10,000 textile 
workers discussed their position and outlined steps for 
strengthening the trade unions in that industry. The 
delegates have met again, this time representing 20,000 
workers, and they resolved to call a general strike of the 
textile workers in July 1907. This movement may involve 
up to 400,000 workers. It originates in the Moscow 
region, i.e., the biggest centre of the labour movement in 
Russia and the biggest trade and industrial centre. It is 
in Moscow, and only in Moscow, that the mass workers' 
movement is most likely to develop into a wide popular 
movement of decisive political importance. As for the 
textile workers, they are the worst paid and least 
developed element of the total of the working class, who 
participated least of all in previous movements and who 
have the closest connections with the peasantry. The 
initiative of such workers may be an indication that the 
movement will embrace much wider strata of the 
proletariat than before. As regards the connection 
between the strike movement and the revolutionary 
upswing of the masses, this has already been 
demonstrated repeatedly in the history of the Russian 


revolution. 


It is the bounden duty of the Social-Democrats to 
concentrate supreme attention and special efforts on this 
movement. Work in this field should certainly be given 
precedence over the elections to the Octobrist Duma. 
The masses should be made to see the necessity of 
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converting this strike movement into a general and 
broad attack on the autocracy. That is just what the 
boycott slogan means -- a shifting of attention from the 
Duma to the direct mass struggle. The boycott slogan 
means imbuing the new movement with a political and 


revolutionary content. 


Such, roughly, is the train of thought which has led 
certain Social-Democrats to the conviction that the Third 
Duma must be boycotted. This argument in favour of the 
boycott is undoubtedly a Marxist one, and has nothing 
in common with the bare repetition of a slogan 
dissociated from specific historical conditions. 


But strong as this argument is, it is not enough, in my 
opinion, to make us accept the boycott slogan 
straightaway. This argument emphasises what no 
Russian Social-Democrat who ponders the lessons of our 
revolution should have any doubts about, namely, that 
we cannot renounce boycott, that we must be prepared 
to put that slogan forward at the proper time, and that 
our way of stating the boycott issue has nothing in 
common with the liberal, wretchedly philistine way -- to 
keep clear of it or not to keep clear of it?* -- which is 
devoid of all revolutionary content. 


Let us take it for granted that everything the Social 
Democratic adherents of the boycott say about the 
changed temper of the workers, about the industrial 
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revival, and about the July strike of the textile workers is 
wholly in accord with the facts. 


What follows from all this? We have before us the 
beginning of a partial upswing of revolutionary 
import.** * See Tovarishch for a specimen of liberal 
argumentation by L. Martov, a former contributor to 
Social-Democratic publications and now a contributor to 
liberal newspapers. 


** Some hold that the textile strike is a movement of a 
new type which sets the trade-union movement apart 
from the revolutionary movement. But we pass over this 
view, first because to read a pessimistic meaning into all 
symptoms of phenomena of a complex type is generally 
a dangerous practice which often muddles many Social 
Democrats who are not quite "firm in the saddle". 
Secondly, if the textile strike was found to have these 
characteristics we Social-Democrats would have to fight 
against them in the most energetic man- [cont. onto p. . - 
- DJR] ner. Consequently, in the event of the success of 
our struggle the question would be just as we have 
stated it. 


Must we make every effort to support and develop it, 
and try to convert it into a general revolutionary 
upswing, and then into a movement of an aggressive 
type? Undoubtedly. There can be no two opinions about 
this among the Social-Democrats (except, perhaps, those 
contributing to Tovarishch ). But do we need the boycott 
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slogan for developing the movement at this very 
moment, at the beginning of this partial upswing, before 
it has definitely passed into a general upswing? Is this 
slogan capable of promoting the movement today? This 
is a different question, one which, in our opinion, would 
have to be answered in the negative. 


A general upswing can and should be developed from a 
partial upswing by direct and immediate arguments and 
slogans without any relation to the Third Duma. The 
entire course of events after December fully confirms the 
Social-Democratic view on the role of the monarchist 
constitution, on the necessity of direct struggle. Citizens, 
we shall say, if you do not want to see the cause of 
democracy in Russia going steadily faster and faster 
downhill as it did after December 1905 during the 
hegemony of the Cadet gentlemen over the democratic 
movement, then support the incipient workers’ 
movement, support the direct mass struggle. Without it 
there can be no guarantee of freedom in Russia. 


Agitation of this type would undoubtedly be a perfectly 
consistent revolutionary-Social-Democratic agitation. 
Would we necessarily have to add to it: Don't believe in 
the Third Duma, citizens, and look at us, Social- 
Democrats, who are boycotting it as proof of our protest! 


Such an addition under prevailing conditions is not only 
unnecessary, but sounds rather odd, sounds almost like 
mockery. In any case, no one believes in the Third Duma, 
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i.e., among the strata of the population that are capable 
of sustaining the democratic movement there is not and 
cannot be any of that enthusiasm for the constitutional 
institution of the Third Duma that undoubtedly existed 
among the public at large for the First Duma, for the first 
attempts in Russia to set up any kind of institutions 
provided they were constitutional. 


Widespread public interest in 1905 and the beginning of 
1906 was focused on the first representative institution, 
even though it was based on a monarchist constitution. 
That is a fact. That is what the Social-Democrats had to 
fight against and show up as clearly as possible. 


Not so today. It is not enthusiasm for the first 
"parliament" that forms a characteristic feature of the 
moment, not belief in the Duma, but unbelief in an 
upswing. 


Under these conditions we shall not be strengthening the 
movement by prematurely putting forward the boycott 
slogan, we shall not be paralysing the real obstacles to 
that movement. Moreover, by doing so we even risk 
weakening the force of our agitation, for the boycott is a 
slogan associated with an upswing that has taken 
definite shape, but the trouble now is that wide circles of 
the population do not believe in the upswing, do not see 
its strength. 


We must first of all see to it that the strength of this 
upswing is demonstrated in actual fact, and we shall 
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always have time afterwards to put forward the slogan 
which indirectly expresses that strength. Even so it is a 
question whether a revolutionary movement of an 
aggressive character requires a special slogan diverting 
attention from ... the Third Duma. Possibly not. In order 
to pass by something that is important and really 
capable of rousing the enthusiasm of the inexperienced 
crowd who have never seen a parliament before, it may 
be necessary to boycott the thing that should be passed 
by. But in order to pass by an institution that is 
absolutely incapable of rousing the enthusiasm of the 
democratic or semi-democratic crowd of today it is not 
necessary to proclaim a boycott. The crux of the matter 
now is not in a boycott, but in direct and immediate 
efforts to convert the partial upswing into a general 
upswing, the trade-union movement into a 
revolutionary movement, the defence against lock-outs 


into an offensive against reaction. 
VI 


To sum up. The boycott slogan was the product of a 
special historical period. In 1905 and the beginning of 
1906, the objective state of affairs confronted the 
contending social forces with the immediate choice 
between the path of direct revolution or that of a turn to 
a monarchist constitution. The purpose of the campaign 
for a boycott was mainly to combat constitutional 
illusions. The success of the boycott depended on a 
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sweeping, universal, rapid, and powerful upswing of 
the revolution. 


In all these respects the state of affairs now, towards the 
autumn of 1907, does not call for such a slogan and does 
not justify it. 


While continuing our day-to-day work of preparing for 
the elections, and while not refusing beforehand to take 
part in representative institutions, however reactionary, 
we must direct all our propaganda and _ agitation 
towards explaining to the people the connection 
between the December defeat and the whole subsequent 
decline of liberty and desecration of the constitution. We 
must instil in the masses the firm conviction that unless 
there is a direct mass struggle such desecration will 
inevitably continue and grow worse. 


While not renouncing the use of the boycott slogan at 
times of rising revolution, when the need for such a 
slogan may seriously arise, we must at the present 
moment exert every effort in an endeavour by our direct 
and immediate influence to convert one or another 
upswing of the working class movement into a 
sweeping, universal, revolutionary, and aggressive 
movement against reaction as a whole, against its 
foundations. 


June 26, 1907 
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LENIN AND KRUPSKAYA TO LENIN’S SISTER 
MARIA 


Lenin Collected Works, Volume 37, pages 368-369. 
Dear Manyasha, 


Thanks for the letter. I must apologise for not answering 
at once. I have got so “embedded” in summer holidays 
and in loafing (I am having a rest such as I have not had 
for several years) that I am still postponing all business 
matters, great and small. 


I am against boycotting the Third Duma; I have been 
writing a little piece on this subject which will probably 
soon be out. In my opinion that slogan must not be 
revived unless there is a situation of heightened political 
activity, unless there is a struggle against early 
constitutional illusions. Any fresh burst of enthusiasm 
(there may be one on account of the July strike of 
Moscow textile workers—up to 400,000 are expected to 
strike) must be expanded, preparations must be made, it 
must be made general, but it would be out of place to 
declare a boycott. We must not renounce the slogan 
altogether; if the situation arises we shall, in a moment 
of political upsurge, propose a boycott. To declare a 
boycott at the moment would be either premature 
bravado or the uncritical repetition of slogans that have 
a glorious revolutionary past. Such, in a few words, is 
my argument; it is developed in detail in the press. 
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Write and tell me how you are fixed up and whether you 
are satisfied. Best regards to Mark and all acquaintances. 


We are having a wonderful rest and are loafing. 
Many kisses, 

Yours, 

V.U. 

Darling Manyasha, 


Iam adding a few words. There is nothing to write about 
since we are, at the moment, “outside public interests” 
and are leading a holiday life—bathing in the sea, 
cycling (the roads are bad, by the way, so you can’t go 
far). Volodya plays chess, fetches water, at one time we 
had a craze for the English game of “Donkey”, and so 
on. The only thing is that Lidya has a lot of bother with 
the housekeeping.... Everybody here is putting on 
weight splendidly. We could read a lot but none of the 
books here are very suitable and anyway we don’t feel 
like reading. 


Many kisses, 

Yours, 

N. 

Our people (Lidya and Mother) send regards, of course. 


June 1907 
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Attitude of the Social-Democratic Labour Party 
to the Third Duma 


Theses of a Report Made at the St. Petersburg City 
Conference of July 8 on the Attitude of the Social- 
Democratic Labour Party to the Third Duma 


Lenin Collected Works, Volume 13, pages 58-59. 


1. The boycott of the Duma, as the experience of the 
Russian revolution has shown, is the only correct 
decision on the part of the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats under such historical conditions as make it a 
really active boycott, i. e., one that represents the force of 
a broad and universal revolutionary upswing moving 
directly towards a straightforward assault on the old 
regime (consequently, towards an armed uprising). The 
boycott fulfils a great historical task when it serves as a 
warning by the proletariat to the whole people against 
blind petty-bourgeois infatuation with constitutional 
illusions and with the first quasi-constitutional 
institutions granted by the old regime. 


2. To regard the boycott as an effective means in itself, 
apart from a sweeping, universal, powerful, and rapid 
up swing of the revolution and a direct assault of the 
whole people aimed at overthrowing the old regime, 
apart from the aims of the struggle against popular 
enthusiasm for the granted constitution, is to act under 
the influence of feeling rather than of reason. 
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3. Therefore, to proclaim a boycott of the Duma on the 
grounds that the electoral law favourable to the Cadets 
has been superceded by one favourable to the Octobrists, 
on the grounds that a frankly Octobrist Duma is taking 
the place of the Second Duma, which spoke in a Cadet 
way and acted in an Octobrist way and in which the 
Social-Democrats took part not without benefit to the 
cause of the revolution—to proclaim a boycott on such 
grounds would mean _ not only _ substituting 
revolutionary excitability for steady revolutionary work, 
but revealing that the Social-Democrats themselves are a 
victim of the worst illusions in regard to the Cadet Duma 
and the Cadet constitution. 


4. The focal point of all the propaganda of the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats should be to explain to 
the people that the coup d’éat of June 3,1907 was a direct 
and absolutely inevitable result of the defeat of the 
December uprising of 1905. The lesson of the second 
period of the Russian revolution, that of 1906 and 1907, 
is that the same systematic offensive of reaction and 
retreat of the revolution that took place throughout that 
period, is inevitable so long as a belief in the constitution 
prevails, so long as quasi-constitutional methods of 
struggle prevail, so long as the proletariat has not 
mustered its strength and recovered from the defeats 
inflicted on it in order to rise in in comparably broader 
masses for a more decisive and aggressive revolutionary 


assault aimed at the overthrow of the tsarist regime. 
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5. The strike movement that is now flaring up in the 
Moscow industrial area and is beginning to spread to 
other regions of Russia should be regarded as the most 
important guarantee of a possible revolutionary 
upswing in the near future. Therefore, the Social- 
Democrats should do their utmost not only to support 
and develop the economic struggle of the proletariat, but 
to convert this movement, which so far is only a trade- 
union movement, into a broad revolutionary upswing 
and direct struggle of the working-class masses against 
the armed force of tsarism. Only when the efforts of the 
Social-Democrats in this. direction have been crowned 
with success, only on the, basis of an aggressive 
revolutionary movement that has already come. into 
existence, can the boycott slogan acquire serious 
importance in its inseparable connection with a direct 
appeal to the masses for an armed uprising, for the 
overthrow of .the tsarist regime, and the replacement of 
the latter by a provisional revolutionary government, for 
the convocation of a constituent assembly on the basis of 
universal, direct, and equal suffrage by secret ballot. 
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The Social-Democrats and the Duma Elections 
V. I. Lenin 

The Social-Democrats and the Duma Elections 

I 


The Conditions Under Which the Social-Democratic 
Conference was Convened, and Its Composition 


The object of the conference of the St. Petersburg 
organisation was to adopt a final decision on the most 
important political question of the day, namely: whether 
or not to enter into agreements with the Cadets at the 
first stage of the Duma elections. 


The Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party is 
organised on democratic lines. This means that all the 
affairs of the Party are conducted, either directly, or 
through representatives, by all the members of the 
Party., all of whom without exception have equal rights; 
moreover, all officials, all leading bodies, and all 
institutions of the Party are subject to election, are 
responsible to their constituents, and are subject to 
recall. The affairs of the St. Petersburg organisation are 
managed by an elected body, the St. Petersburg 
Committee of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party. The supreme body of the St. Petersburg 
organisation, in view of the impossibility of bringing 
together all the members of the Party (about 6,000), is the 
conference of representatives of the organisation. To this 
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conference all members of the organisation have a right 
to send representatives: one delegate for a definite 
number of Party members; one delegate for every 50 
members, for instance, the ratio that was adopted for the 
last conference. These representatives must be elected by 
all the members of the Party, and a decision adopted by 
the representatives is supreme and final for the whole of 
the local organisation. 


But this is not all. In order that the settlement of a 
question may be really democratic, it is not enough to 
call together the elected representatives of the 
organisation. It is necessary that all the members of the 
organisation, in electing their representatives, should at 
the same time independently, and each for himself, 
express their opinion on the point at issue before the 
whole organisation. Democratically organised parties 
and unions cannot, on principle, dispense with such a 
canvass of the opinion of every member without 
exception, in the most important cases at any rate, and 
especially when it is a question of a political action in 
which the masses act independently, e. g., a strike, 
elections, the boycott of some important local institution, 
etc. 


Why is it considered insufficient to send representatives 
in such cases? Why must there be a canvass of the 
opinion of all members of the Party or what is called a 
“referendum”? Because the success of mass actions 
requires the conscious and voluntary participation of 
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every individual worker. A strike cannot be conducted 
with the necessary solidarity, voting at elections will not 
be conducted intelligently, unless every worker 
consciously and voluntarily decides for himself the 
question: to strike or not to strike? to vote or not to vote 
for the Cadets? It is impossible to decide all political 
questions by canvassing the opinion of all members of 
the Party: this would involve endless, tiresome and 
fruitless voting. But the most important questions, and 
especially those which are directly connected with some 
definite action by the masses themselves, must, for the 
sake of democracy, be settled, not only by sending 
representatives, but also by canvassing the opinion of all 
members of the Party. 


That is why the St. Petersburg Committee resolved that 
the election of delegates to the conference should take 
place only after the members of the Party had discussed 
the question of whether to enter into agreements with 
the Cadets, only after all members of the Party had voted 
on that question. An election is an affair in which the 
masses take a direct part. Socialists consider that the 
political consciousness of the masses is the main force. 
Consequently, every member of the Party must express 
his considered opinion on the question whether or not to 
vote for the Cadets at the elections. Only after this 
question has been openly discussed by all the Party 
members assembled is it possible for each one to adopt 
an intelligent and firm decision one way or the other. 
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Only on the basis of such a decision can the election of 
representatives to the conference be, not the result of 
clannishness, friendship or force of habit (“We will elect 
our Nikolai Nikolayevich or Ivan Ivanovich!”), but the 
result of the considered decision of the “rank and file” 
themselves (i.e., of all the members of the Party) as to 
their own political conduct.[1] 


The elections to the Duma, i. e., the primary and main 
voting for delegates or electors, will be carried out, not 
through representatives, but by every voter 
individually. Consequently, if we want to be socialists in 
deeds and not only in words, socialists organised in a 
really democratic workers’ party, then we must see to it 
that every worker is clear on the question of whether to 
vote for the Cadets or not. To entrust representation to 
Ivan Ivanovich, who is an acquaintance of ours, or to 
Sidor Sidorovich who is a decent fellow, is not enough; 
the essence of the question at issue must be intelligently 
examined by the “rank and file”. Only when that is done 
will the democratic decision be the considered 
democratic decision of the masses and not only the 
decision of representatives elected because “we know 
them”. 


The St. Petersburg Committee is the elected leader of the 
whole Social-Democratic organisation in St. Petersburg 
and St. Petersburg Gubernia. To lead the membership in 
a matter like the Duma elections, it was obliged (if it 
recognised democracy not in words only) to seek the 
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conscious participation of the whole membership in the 
elections. And in order that the participation of the 
whole membership in the elections might be conscious 
and united, it was necessary that not only 
representatives of the Party, but that every member of 
the Party should give a definite answer to his St. 
Petersburg Committee on the question: Does he or does 
he not stand for agreements with the Cadets? 


Such is the significance of the “debate”, that is, of the 
discussion that took place on the controversial question 
itself before the election of representatives. At every 
meeting of Party members, before proceeding to elect 
representatives to the conference, there had first to be a 
discussion of the controversial political question. The 
opinion had to be heard of a representative of the St. 
Petersburg Committee, i.e., of the leading local body, 
and also of those who represented other views. After the 
discussion all the Party members voted whether or not 
they were in favour of agreements with the Cadets. The 
votes were counted by a committee of scrutineers, 
consisting of representatives of both sides (if there were 
two sides on this question in the Party unit). Only by this 
procedure could the St. Petersburg Committee ascertain 
the considered opinion of the whole Party membership, 
and consequently, be in a position to lead the masses, not 
blindly, but on the basis of their full understanding of 
the question. 
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This explanation was necessary because at the 
conference disputes arose regarding the “discussion” 
and the canvass of opinion of all the members of the 
Party. 


That these disputes were uncalled for is the more 
obvious to Party members for the reason that the Central 
Committee’s own letter of November 10 regarding the 
settlement of the question (whether to enter into 
agreements) by the local organisations definitely 
recommends “preliminary discussion” of the question 
by all members of the Party. 


Let us now consider the composition of the conference 
itself. At first, all the representatives elected by the 
respective organisations were admitted without a 
verification of the elections (i.e., without verification of 
“credentials”). There were in all 71 representatives, or 
delegates, of whom 40 were Bolsheviks and 31 
Mensheviks, distributed as follows (by districts). 


BolshevikMenshevikTotalVasilyevsky Ostrov 7 6 13 
Vyborg 257 

City 5 7 12 

Railway 123 

Lettish 2 - 2 


Moscow 459 
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Narva —---— 

Neva213 

Okruzhnoi 9 2 11 

Artisans (shop assistants) 4 15 

Petersburg 325 

Estonian — —— 

Military organisation 1 — 1 

Total 40 31 71 

Two Estonian delegates (both Bolsheviks) and one 
Lettish delegate (Menshevik) were absent. Had they 


been present, there would have been 42 Bolsheviks and 
32 Mensheviks. 


Hence it is clear that the Bolsheviks were in the majority 
from the outset, before the credentials were verified. 
Consequently, all talk about the Bolsheviks having an 
“artificial” majority falls to the ground. Complaints that 
the Bolsheviks did not endorse all the credentials have 
now been inserted by the Mensheviks even in the 
bourgeois press. They forgot to inform that press, 
however, that the Bolsheviks had a majority even before 
the verification of credentials! 


To make the question of who had the majority at the 
conference even clearer and to settle it once and for all, 
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let us take, not the number of credentials, but the total 
number of votes cast by members of the Party. 


We shall then get the following figures: 


For the BolsheviksFor the MensheviksUnchallenged 
votes... 1,848[2] 787 


Challenged votes .. . . 300 946 
Total votes 2,148 1,733 


Thus, in all, about 4,000 (3,881) Party members voted. 
The Bolshevik majority is over 400. 


Thus, it is beyond doubt that even if all the challenged 
votes were regarded as being in order, the Bolsheviks 
would still have had a large majority. Consequently, the 
disputes over the validity or invalidity of certain votes 
had nothing to do with the question of the Bolshevik 
majority; the dispute was over the question of how to 
carry out to the full the principle of democratic 


representation. 


Why did the Bolsheviks cancel some of the credentials? 
Because the challenged credentials could not be 
recognised as being in order. And irregular credentials 
cannot be placed on the same footing with regular and 
unchallenged credentials. 


Which credentials were challenged? Those that were not 
regularly issued; for example, those that were not 
certified by a committee of scrutineers, those issued 
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without discussion before the voting, or without voting 
on “platforms” (i.e., where they failed to ask all the 
voters whether or not they were in favour of agreements 
with the Cadets). Irregular credentials cannot be 
regarded as having been democratically issued. 


Now the question arises, what was to be done with the 
challenged credentials? It was impossible to examine 
each case separately. This would have entailed sitting an 
extra day, and the conference was pressed for time. It 
was scarcely able to get through the business by the date 
on which the workers had to go to elect the delegates 
(January 7). 


There was only one way out: to raise the “basis of 
representation” for all the challenged credentials, i.e., to 
count them at the rate of one representative for every 75 
votes instead of one for every 50. This method was 
adopted for three reasons: (1) it did away with 
arbitrariness and mutual irritation in estimating 
individual challenged credentials; (2) it put the 
challenged credentials on both sides on the same footing; 
(3) it was based on a decision taken by the St. Petersburg 
Committee long before the conference—namely: the St. 
Petersburg Committee had decided, in cases where it 
was quite impossible to conduct democratic elections to 
a conference (e.g., where it was impossible to call 
meetings owing to police restrictions), to admit 
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representatives who were elected not quite 
democratically, but in such cases to raise the basis of 
representation, i.e., to allow, not one delegate per 50 
members, but one per 75, per 100, and so on. 


Now take the number of challenged and unchallenged 
votes. If we take the unchallenged votes, counting one 
delegate per 50 votes, we get 37 Bolsheviks and 16 
Mensheviks. If we take the challenged votes, counting 
one delegate per 75 votes, we get 4 Bolsheviks and 12 
Mensheviks. The total is 41 Bolsheviks (plus one from 
the military organisation, where democratic elections 
were impossible) and 28 Mensheviks. 


The 70 credentials finally endorsed were distributed by 
districts as follows: 


BolshevikMenshevikTotalVasilyevsky Ostrov 7 6 13 
Vyborg 2 46 

City 5 7 12 

Railway 123 

Lettish 2 13 

Moscow 4 48 

Narva -- - 

Neva 213 


Okruzhnoi 9 1 10 
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Artisans (shop assistants) 4 — 4 
Petersburg 325 

Estonian 2 — 2 

Military organisation 1 —1 
Total 28 42 70 


Hence it is plain that complaints about the composition 
of the conference are quite groundless. Of course, if you 
shout to an uninformed public about the rejection of the 
credentials of this person and about the disqualification 
of that person, you may for a moment create an 
impression, if the public does no consider the matter 
carefully. But this is mere wrangling, not controversy. 


One need only examine all the facts relating to the 
composition of the conference to see clearly that there 
was nothing arbitrary in raising the basis of 
representation for all the challenged votes. After all, i 
was not by mere chance that 2,635 votes were entirely 
unchallenged and only 1,246 were challenged! And it 
cannot be seriously maintained that the bulk of the 
challenged votes were challenged at random without 
any grounds whatever! 


Only think, for instance, what it means to vote “with out 
a platform”, as the Mensheviks have done so often 
(which is the very reason why nearly 1,000 of their votes 
were challenged). It means that no all the members of the 
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Party are asked whether they are in favour of 
agreements with the Cadets or against them. The 
election of delegates takes place without such a canvass 
of opinion, or without a platform. It means that the 
conference has no means of knowing exactly the opinion 
of the Party members! It means that the membership 
itself is not consulted on a controversial question 
(involving the action of the rank and _ file). Can 
irregularities be avoided under such circumstances? 


Can a sincere advocate of democracy in organisation 
defend such a method of voting? Democracy does not 
mean that the masses must trust their individual 
representatives because they know them; it means that 
the masses themselves must vote intelligently on the 
substance of the very important questions at issue. 


Finally, complaints about the composition of the 
conference must be regarded as groundless for the 
additional reason that a number of similar conferences 
have been held in St. Petersburg recently. A year ago 
there was a conference on the question of the boycott. 
The Bolsheviks obtained a majority. In the period of the 
First Duma there was a conference on the question of 
supporting the demand for a Duma (i.e., Cadet) Cabinet. 
The Bolsheviks obtained a majority. 


Is it not ridiculous to say now that the Bolshevik majority 
on the question of electoral agreements with the Cadets 
could be an accidental one? 
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Speech on the Attitude Towards Bourgeois 
Parties 


V. I. Lenin 


The Fifth Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party 


April 30-May 19 (May 13-June 1), 1907 


The question of our attitude to the bourgeois parties is 
the nub of the differences in matters of principle that 
have long divided Russian Social-Democracy into two 
camps. Even before the first major successes of the 
revolution, or even before the revolution—if it is 
permissible to express oneself in this way about the first 
half of 1905— two distinct points of view on this 
question already existed. The disputes were over the 
appraisal of the bourgeois revolution in Russia. The two 
trends in the Social-Democracy agreed that this 
revolution was a bourgeois revolution. But they parted 
company in their understanding of this category, and in 
their appraisal of the practical and political conclusions 
to be drawn from it. One wing of the Social- 
Democracy —the Mensheviks—interpreted this concept 
to mean that the bourgeoisie was the motive force in the 
bourgeois revolution, and that the proletariat could 
occupy only the position of the “extreme opposition”. 
The proletariat could not undertake the task of 
conducting the revolution independently or of leading 
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it. These differences of opinion stood out in particularly 
high relief during the disputes on the question of a 
provisional government (to be more exact, whether the 
Social-Democrats should participate in a provisional 
government)—disputes which raged in 1905. The 
Mensheviks denied that the Social-Democrats could be 
permitted to participate in a provisional revolutionary 
government, primarily because they considered the 
bourgeoisie the motive force or leader in the bourgeois 
revolution. This view found most clear expression in the 
resolution of the Caucasian Mensheviks (1905), 
approved by the new Iskra. This resolution state.d forth 
right that Social-Democratic participation in a 
provisional government might frighten the bourgeoisie 
away, and thereby reduce the scope of the revolution. 
We have here a clear admission that the proletariat 
cannot and should not go further than the bourgeoisie in 
the bourgeois revolution. 


The Bolsheviks held the opposite view. They maintained 
unequivocally that in its social and economic content our 
revolution was a bourgeois revolution. This means that 
the aims of the revolution that is now taking place in 
Russia do not exceed the bounds of bourgeois society. 
Even the fullest possible victory of the present 
revolution— in other words, the achievement of the 
most democratic republic possible, and the confiscation 
of all landed estates by the peasantry — would not in any 
way affect the foundations of the bourgeois social 
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system. Private ownership of the means of production 
(or private farming on the land, irrespective of its 
juridical owner) and commodity economy will remain. 
The contradictions of capitalist society—and the most 
important of them is the contradiction between wage- 
labour and capital—will not only remain, but become 
even more acute and profound, developing in a more 


extensive and purer form. 


All this should be absolutely beyond doubt to any 
Marxist. But from this it does not at all follow that the 
bourgeoisie is the motive force or leader in the 
revolution. Such a conclusion would be a vulgarisation 
of Marxism, would be a failure to understand the class 
struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
The fact of the matter is that our revolution is taking 
place at a time when the proletariat has already begun to 
recognise itself as distinct class and to unite in an 
independent, class organisation. Under such 
circumstances the proletariat makes use of all the 
achievements of democracy, makes use of every step 
towards freedom, to strengthen its class organisation 
against the bourgeoisie. Hence the inevitable endeavour 
of the bourgeoisie to smooth off the sharp corners of the 
revolution, not to allow it to reach its culmination, not to 
give the proletariat the opportunity of carrying on its 
class struggle unhampered. The antagonism between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat forces the 
bourgeoisie to strive to preserve certain instruments and 
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institutions of the old regime in order to use them 
against the proletariat. 


At the very best, therefore, the bourgeoisie, in the period 
of greatest revolutionary upsurge, still constitutes an 
element that wavers between revolution and reaction 
(and does not do so fortuitously, but of necessity, by 
force of its economic interests). Hence the bourgeoisie 
cannot be the leader in our revolution. 


The major distinguishing feature of this revolution is the 
acuteness of the agrarian question. It is much more acute 
in Russia than in any other country in similar conditions. 
The so-called peasant reform of 1861 was carried out so 
inconsistently and so undemocratically that the 
principal foundations of feudal landlord domination 
remained unshaken. For this reason, the agrarian 
question, that is, the struggle of the peasants against the 
landowners for the land, proved one of the touchstones 
of the present revolution. This struggle for the land 
inevitably forces enormous masses of the peasantry into 
the democratic revolution, for only democracy can give 
them land by giving them supremacy in the state. The 
victory of the peasantry presupposes the complete 
destruction of landlordism. 


Such an alignment of social forces inevitably leads to the 
conclusion that the bourgeoisie can be neither the motive 
force nor the leader in the revolution. Only the 
proletariat is capable of consummating the revolution, 
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that is, of achieving a complete victory. But this victory 
can be achieved only provided the proletariat succeeds 
in getting a large section of the peasantry to follow its 
lead. The victory of the present revolution in Russia is 
possible only as the revolutionary democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. 


The correctness of this presentation of the question, 
which dates back to the beginning of 1905—I am 
referring to the Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. in the 
spring of 1905— found full confirmation in events at all 
the most important stages of the Russian revolution. Our 
theoretical conclusions were confirmed in practice in the 
course of the revolutionary struggle. In October 1905, at 
the very height of the revolution, the proletariat was at 
the head, the bourgeoisie wavered and vacillated, and 
the peasantry wrecked the landed estates. In all the 
embryonic organs of revolutionary power (the Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies, the Soviets of Peasants’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, etc.) representatives of the proletariat were the 
main participants, followed by the most advanced of the 
insurgent peasantry. At the time of the First Duma, the 
peasants immediately formed a democratic “Trudovik” 
group, which was more to the Left, in other words, more 
revolutionary, than the liberals—the Cadets. In the 
elections to the Second Duma, the peasants defeated the 
liberals outright. The proletariat marched ahead, the 
peasantry more or less resolutely following it against the 
autocracy and against the vacillating liberals. 
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I shall now pass to the draft resolutions we have before 
us. The difference in points of view I have described is 
fully reflected in the antithesis between the Bolshevik 
and Menshevik resolutions. The Bolshevik draft is based 
on a definition of the class content of the principal types 
of bourgeois parties. We drew up our resolution in the 
same way for the Unity Congress in Stockholm. There 
we noted three principal types of bourgeois parties: the 
Octobrists, the liberals and the peasant democrats (at 
that time they were not yet fully delineated, and the 
word “Trudovik” did not exist in the Russian political 
vocabulary). Our resolution of today retains that same 
structure. It is simply a modification of the Stockholm 
resolution. The course of events has confirmed its basic 
postulates to such an extent that only very small changes 
were required for due consideration to be paid to 
experience acquired in the First and Second Dumas. 


The Menshevik resolution for the Unity Congress gave 
no analysis whatever either of types of parties or their 
class content. The resolution states helplessly that 
“bourgeois-democratic parties are only just forming in 
Russia and therefore have not yet had the time to acquire 
the character of stable parties”, and that “at the present 
historical moment in Russia there are no parties in 
existence that could simultaneously blend within 
themselves a consistent democracy and a revolutionary 
character”. Is this not a helpless declaration? Is this not a 
deviation from Marxist tasks? Outside the ranks of the 
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proletariat there will never be absolute stability of 
parties or fully “consistent” democracy. It is, however, 
our duty to lay bare the class roots of all parties that 
appear on the historical scene. And our resolution shows 
that this is something quite feasible. The three types of 
parties outlined in this resolution have proved 
sufficiently “stable” throughout a whole year of 
revolution, as I have already shown by the example of 
the First and Second Dumas. 


What has proved unstable is the views of the 
Mensheviks. Their present resolution is a tremendous 
step backward in comparison with their draft of last 
year. Let us examine this resolution, which was 
published in Narodnaya Duma, No. 12 (March 24, 1907). 
The preamble to this resolution points first to a “number 
of tasks common” to the proletariat and to bourgeois 
democracy; secondly, it says that the proletariat must 
“combine its activities with those of other social classes 
and groups”; thirdly, it says that in a country where the 
peasantry predominates and urban democracy is weak, 
the proletariat “by its own movement impels forward”... 
“the entire bourgeois democracy of the country”; 
fourthly, “that the democratic movement of the country 
has not yet found its ultimate expression in the present 
grouping of bourgeois parties”, which reflects the 
“realism” and unpreparedness to fight on the part of the 
urban bourgeoisie at one extreme, and at the other, 
peasant “illusions of petty-bourgeois revolutionism and 
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agrarian utopias”. Such is the preamble. Now let us look 
at the conclusions; the first conclusion is that, while 
pursuing an independent policy, the proletariat must 
fight both against the opportunism and constitutional 
illusions of the one, and the revolutionary illusions and 
reactionary economic projects of the other. The second 
conclusion is that it is necessary to “combine our 
activities with the activities of the other parties”. 


A resolution like this does not answer any one of the 
questions that every Marxist is obliged to ask himself, if 
he wants to define the attitude of the workers’ party to 
the bourgeois parties. What are these general questions? 
First of all, it is necessary to define the class nature of the 
parties. Then it is necessary to make clear to oneself the 
basic alignment of the various classes in the present 
revolution in general, that is, in what relation the 
interests of these classes stand to the continuation or 
development of the revolution. Further, it is necessary to 
pass over from classes in general to the present-day role 
of the various parties, or various groups of parties. 
Finally, it is necessary to furnish practical directives 
concerning the policy of the workers’ party on this 
question. 


There is nothing of this in the Menshevik resolution. It is 
simply an evasion of these questions, evasion by means 
of general phrase-mongering about “combining” the 
policy of the proletariat with the policy of the 
bourgeoisie. Not a word is said about how to “combine”, 
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and with precisely which bourgeois-democratic parties. 
This is a resolution about parties, but without parties. 
This is a resolution to define our attitude, which does 
nothing to define our attitude towards the various 
parties. It is impossible to take such a resolution as a 
guide, for it provides the greatest freedom to “combine” 
anything you like and in any way you like. Such a 
resolution does not restrict anyone; it is a most “liberal” 
resolution in the fullest sense of that word. It can be 
interpreted backwards and forwards. But of Marxism— 
not a grain. The fundamental propositions of Marxism 
have been so thoroughly forgotten here that any Left 
Cadet could have subscribed to such a resolution. Take 
its main points— “tasks in common” for the proletariat 
and bourgeois democracy —is that not the very thing the 
entire liberal press is vociferating about?... The need to 
“combine” —the very thing the Cadets are demanding.... 
The struggle against opportunism on the Right and 
revolutionism on the Left— but that is the pet slogan of 
the Left Cadets, who say they want to sit between the 
Trudoviks and bourgeois liberals! This is not the 
position of a workers’ party distinct from and 
independent of bourgeois democracy; it is the position 
of a liberal who wants to occupy the “centre” in the 
midst of the bourgeois democrats. 


Let us examine the gist of the Mensheviks’ proposition: 
by its own movement the proletariat “impels forward” 
“the entire bourgeois democracy of the country”. Is this 
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true? Absolutely not. Just recall the major events in our 
revolution. Take the Bulygin Duma. In reply to the tsar’s 
appeal to take the legal path, to adopt his, the tsar’s, 
conditions for convening the first popular representative 
body, the proletariat answered with a resolute refusal. 
The proletariat called on the people to wipe out this 
institution, to prevent its birth. The proletariat called on 
all the revolutionary classes to fight for better conditions 
for the convocation of a popular representative body. 
This in no way ruled out the question of utilising even 
bad institutions if they actually came into being despite 
all our efforts. This was a fight against allowing the 
implementation of worse conditions for convening a 
popular representative body. In appraising the boycott, 
the logical and historical mistake is often made of 
confusing the fight on the basis of the given institution, 
with the fight against the establishment of that 
institution. 


What reply did the liberal bourgeoisie make to the 
proletariat’s appeal? It replied with a general outcry 
against the boycott. It invited us to the Bulygin Duma. 
The liberal professors urged the students to go on with 
their studies, instead of organising strikes. In reply to the 
proletariat’s appeal to fight, the bourgeoisie answered 
by fighting against the proletariat. As far back as that, 
the antagonism between these classes, even in a 
democratic revolution, manifested itself fully and 
definitely. The bourgeoisie wanted to narrow the scope 
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of the proletariat’s struggle, to prevent it going beyond 
the bounds of the convocation of the Bulygin Duma. 


Professor Vinogradov, the shining light of liberal 
science, wrote just at that time: “It would be the good 
fortune of Russia if our revolution proceeded along the 
road of 1848-49, and its misfortune if it proceeded along 
the road taken by the revolution of 1789-93.” What this 
“democrat” called good. fortune was the road of an 
unconsummated revolution, the road of a defeated 
uprising! If our revolution were to deal as ruthlessly 
with its enemies as the French revolution did in 1793, 
then, according to this “liberal”, it would be necessary to 
call upon the Prussian drill sergeant to re-establish law 
and order. The Mensheviks say that our bourgeoisie are 
“unprepared to fight’. Actually, however, the 
bourgeoisie were prepared to fight, prepared to fight 
against the proletariat, to fight against the “excessive” 
victories of the revolution. 


To proceed. Take October to December 1905. There is no 
need to prove that during this period of the high tide of 
our revolution, the bourgeoisie displayed “preparedness 
to fight” against the proletariat. This was fully 
acknowledged by the Menshevik press of that day. The 
bourgeoisie, including the Cadets, tried in every way to 
denigrate the revolution, to picture it as blind and 
savage anarchy. The bourgeoisie not only failed to 
support the organs of insurrection set up by the people — 
all the various Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, Soviets of 
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Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, etc.—but it feared 
these institutions and fought against them. Call to mind 
Struve, who termed these institutions a degrading 
spectacle. In them the bourgeoisie saw a revolution that 
had gone too far ahead. The liberal bourgeoisie wanted 
to divert the energy of the popular revolutionary 
struggle into the narrow channel of police-controlled 
constitutional reaction. 


There is no need to dwell at length on the behaviour of 
the liberals in the First and the Second Dumas. Even the 
Mensheviks acknowledged that,, in the First Duma, the 
Cadets hindered the revolutionary policy of the Social- 
Democrats and, to some extent, of the Trudoviks, that 
they hampered their activity. And in the Second Duma 
the Cadets openly joined up with the Black Hundreds, 
gave outright support to the government. 


To say at present that the movement of the proletariat 
“impels the entire bourgeois democracy of the country 
forward” means scorning facts. To maintain silence at 
the present time about the counter-revolutionary nature 
of our bourgeoisie means departing entirely from the 
Marxist point of view, means completely forgetting the 
viewpoint of the class struggle. 


In their resolution, the Mensheviks speak of the 
“realism” of the urban bourgeois classes. Strange 
terminology this, which betrays them, against their will. 
We are accustomed to seeing a special meaning attached 
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to the word realism, among the Right-wing Social- 
Democrats. For instance, Plekhanov’s Sovremennaya 
Zhizn contrasted the “realism” of the Right Social- 
Democrats with the “revolutionary romanticism” of the 
Left Social-Democrats. What then does the Menshevik 
resolution have in view when it speaks of realism? It 
appears that the resolution praises the bourgeoisie for its 
moderation and punctiliousness! 


These arguments of the Mensheviks about the “realism” 
of the bourgeoisie, about its “unpreparedness’” to fight — 
taken in conjunction with the open declaration of their 
tactical platform on the “one-sided hostility” of the 
Social-Democrats towards the liberals—speak of one 
thing, and of one thing only. In point of fact, it all means 
that the independent policy of the workers’ party is 
replaced by a policy of dependence on the liberal 
bourgeoisie. And this, the substance of Menshevism, is 
not something that we have invented or have drawn 
solely from their theoretical arguments—it has 
manifested itself in all the major steps of their policy 
throughout the past year. Take the “responsible 
ministry”, blocs with the Cadets, voting for Golovin, etc. 
This is what has actually constituted the policy of 
dependence on the liberals. 


And what do the Mensheviks say about peasant 
democracy? The resolution puts the “realism” of the 
bourgeoisie and the “agrarian utopias” of the peasantry 
on a par, off setting the one by the other as being of equal 
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significance or at any rate wholly analogous. We must 
fight, say the Mensheviks, equally against the 
opportunism of the bourgeoisie and against the 
utopianism, the “petty-bourgeois revolutionism”, of the 
peasantry. This is typical of the Menshevik line of 
reasoning. And it is worth while dwelling on this, for it 
is radically wrong. From it inevitably ensue a number of 
mistaken conclusions in practical policy. This criticism 
of peasant utopias harbours a lack of understanding of 
the proletariat’s task—to urge the peasantry on ward to 
complete victory in the democratic revolution. 


Just look carefully at what is behind the agrarian utopias 
of the peasantry in the present revolution. What is their 
main utopia? Undoubtedly, it is the idea of 
equalitarianism, the conviction that the abolition of the 
private property in land and the equal division of the 
land (or of land tenure) are able to destroy the roots of 
want, poverty, unemployment and exploitation. 


No one disputes the fact that, from the point of view of 
socialism, this is a utopia, a utopia of the petty bourgeois. 
From the point of view of socialism, this is a reactionary 
prejudice, for proletarian socialism sees its ideal, not in 
the equality of small proprietors, but in large-scale 
socialised production. But do not forget that what we are 
now appraising is the significance of the peasants’ 
ideals, not in the socialist movement, but in the present, 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. Can we say that it is 
utopian or reactionary in the present revolution for all 
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the land to be taken away from the landlords and be 
handed over to, or divided up equally among, the 
peasants?! No! Not only is this non-reactionary, but, on 
the contrary, it reflects most conclusively and most 
consistently the desire for the most thorough abolition of 
the entire old regime, of all the remnants of serfdom. The 
idea that “equality” can exist under commodity 
production and even serve as a foundation for semi- 
socialism is utopian. The peasants’ desire to take the 
land away from the landlords at once and divide it up 
on an equalitarian basis is not utopian, but revolutionary 
in the fullest, strictest, scientific meaning of the word. 
Such confiscation and such division would lay the 
foundation for the speediest, broadest and _ freest 
development of capitalism. 


Speaking objectively, from the point of view not of our 
desires, but of the present economic development of 
Russia, the basic question of our revolution is whether it 
will secure the development of capitalism through the 
peasants’ complete victory over the landowners or 
through the landowners’ victory over the peasants. A 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia’s economy is 
absolutely inevitable. No power on earth can hinder it. 
But this revolution is possible in either of two ways: in 
the Prussian, if one might say so, or in the American 
way. This means the following; the land lords may win, 
may foist compensation payments or other petty 
concessions on the peasants, may unite with a handful 
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of the wealthy, pauperise the masses, and convert their 
own farms into Junker-type, capitalist, farms. Such a 
revolution will be bourgeois-democratic but it will be to 
the least advantage of the peasants—to their least 
advantage from the angle of the rapidity of capitalist 
development. Or, on the contrary, the complete victory 
of the peasant uprising, the confiscation of all landed 
estates and their equal division will signify the most 
rapid development of capitalism, the form of bourgeois- 
democratic revolution most advantageous to the 
peasants. 


Nor is this most advantageous to the peasants alone. It 
is just as advantageous to the proletariat. The class 
conscious proletariat knows that there is, and there can 
be, no path leading to socialism otherwise than through 
a bourgeois-democratic revolution. 


Hence the more incomplete and _ irresolute this 
revolution, the longer and the more heavily will general 
democratic tasks, and not socialist, not purely class, 
proletarian tasks, weigh upon the proletariat. The more 
complete the victory of the peasantry, the sooner will the 
proletariat stand out as a distinct class, and the more 
clearly will it put forward its purely socialist tasks and 


aims. 


From this, you see that the peasants’ ideas on equality, 
reactionary and utopian from the standpoint of 
socialism, are revolutionary from the standpoint of 
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bourgeois democracy. That is why the equating of the 
liberals’ reactionary nature in the present revolution and 
the reactionary utopianism of the peasants in their ideas 
of the socialist revolution is a glaring logical and 
historical error. To put on a par the liberals’ endeavours 
to cut the present revolution off short at compensation 
for land, a constitutional monarchy, at the level of the 
Cadet agrarian programme, etc., and the peasants’ 
attempts at utopian idealisation, in a reactionary spirit, 
of their endeavours to crush the landlords immediately, 
to confiscate all the land, to divide it all up—to attempt 
to equate these things is to abandon completely, not only 
the standpoint of the proletariat, but also the standpoint 
of a consistent revolutionary democrat. To write a 
resolution on the struggle against liberal opportunism 
and muzhik revolutionism in the present revolution is to 
write a resolution that is not Social-Democratic. This is 
not a Social-Democrat writing, but an intellectual who 
sits between the liberal and the muzhik in the camp of 
bourgeois democracy. 


I cannot deal here in as great detail as I should on the 
famous tactical platform of the Mensheviks with their 
much vaunted slogan of struggle against the “one-sided 
hostility of the proletariat towards liberalism”. The non- 
Marxist and non-proletarian nature of such a slogan is 


more than obvious. 


In conclusion, I shall deal with a frequent objection that 
is raised against us. In the majority of cases, we are told, 
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“your” Trudoviks follow the Cadets against us. That is 
true, but it is no objection against our point of view and 
our resolution, since we have quite definitely and 
outspokenly admitted it. 


The Trudoviks are definitely not fully consistent 
democrats. The Trudoviks (including the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries) undoubtedly vacillate between the 
liberals and the revolutionary proletariat. We have said 
this, and it had to be said. Such vacillation is by no means 
fortuitous. It is an inevitable consequence of the very 
nature of the economic condition of the small producer. 
On the one hand, he is oppressed and subject to 
exploitation. He is unconsciously impelled into the fight 
against this position, into the fight for democracy, for the 
ideas of abolishing exploitation. On the other hand, he is 
a petty proprietor. In the peasant lives the instinct of a 
proprietor—if not of today, then of tomorrow. It is the 
proprietor’s, the owner's instinct that repels the peasant 
from the proletariat, engendering in him an aspiration to 
become someone in the world, to become a bourgeois, to 
hem himself in against all society on his own plot of 
land, on his own dung-heap, as Marx irately remarked. 


Vacillation in the peasantry and the peasant democratic 
parties is inevitable. And the Social-Democratic Party, 
therefore, must not for a moment be embarrassed at the 
fear of isolating itself from such vacillation. Every time 
the Trudoviks display lack of courage, and drag along in 
the wake of the liberals, we must fearlessly and quite 
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firmly oppose the Trudoviks, expose and castigate their 
petty-bourgeois inconsistency and flaccidity. 


Our revolution is passing through difficult times. We 
need all the will-power, all the endurance and fortitude 
of the organised proletarian party, in order to be capable 
of resisting sentiments of distrust, despondency, 
indifference, and denial of the struggle. The petty 
bourgeoisie will always and inevitably succumb most 
easily to such sentiments, display irresolution, betray the 
revolutionary path, whine and repent. And in all such 
cases, the workers’ party will isolate itself from the 
vacillating petty-bourgeois democrats. In all such cases 
we must be able to unmask the irresolute democrats 
openly, even from the Duma platform. “Peasants!” we 
must say in the Duma in such circumstances, “peasants! 
You should know that your representatives are 
betraying you by following in the wake of the liberal 
landlords. Your Duma deputies are betraying the cause 
of the peasantry to the liberal windbags and advocates.” 
Let the peasants know— we must demonstrate this to 
them by facts—that only the workers’ party is the 
genuinely reliable and thoroughly faithful defender of 
the interests, not only of socialism but also of democracy, 
not only of all working and exploited people, but also of 
the entire peasant masses, who are fighting against 
feudal exploitation. 


If we pursue this policy persistently and undeviatingly, 


we shall derive from our revolution enormous material 
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for the class development of the proletariat; we shall 
achieve this under all circumstances, whatever 
vicissitudes may be in store for us, whatever setbacks for 
the revolution (under particularly unfavourable 
circumstances) may fall to our lot. A firm proletarian 
policy will give the entire working class such a wealth of 
ideas, such clarity of understanding and such endurance 
in the struggle that no one on earth will be able to win 
them away from Social-Democracy. Even if the 
revolution suffers defeat, the proletariat will learn, first 
and foremost, to understand the economic class 
foundations of both the liberal and the democratic 
parties; then it will learn to hate the bourgeoisie’s 
treacheries and to despise the petty bourgeoisie’s 
infirmity of purpose and its vacillations. 


And it is only with such a fund of knowledge, with such 
habits of thinking, that the proletariat will be able to 
approach the new, the socialist revolution more unitedly 
and more boldly. (Applause from the Bolsheviks and the 
Centre.) 
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THE FACTION OF SUPPORTERS OF OTZOVISM 
AND GOD-BUILDING 


From V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition, 
1909 


Comrades Maximov and Nikolayev have issued a 
special leaflet entitled "Report of the Members Removed 
from the Enlarged Editorial Board of Proletary to the 
Bolshevik Comrades." Our victims of removal most 
bitterly complain to the public of the wrongs suffered by 
them at the hands of the editorial board and how it 


removed them. 


To show the party of the working class what kind of 
people these bitterly complaining victims of removal 
are, let us first of all examine the principles embodied in 
their leaflet. The reader knows, from Proletary No. 46 
and the supplement to it, that the Conference of the 
enlarged editorial board of Proletary adjudged Comrade 
Maximov to be one of the organisers of a new faction in 
our Party, a faction with which Bolshevism has nothing 
in common, and it disclaimed "all responsibility for the 
political actions of Comrade Maximov".[24] It is evident 
from the resolutions of the Conference that the 
fundamental issue of divergence with the new faction 
that has broken away from the Bolsheviks (or rather, 
with Maximov and his friends) is, firstly, otzovism and 
ultimatumism; secondly, god-building. The attitude of 
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the Bolshevik group to both trends is set out in three 
detailed resolutions. 


What now do the bitterly complaining victims of 
removal say in reply? 


I 


Let us begin with otzovism. Our victims of removal sum 
up the parliamentary or Duma experience of the past 
years, justify the boycott of the Bulygin and Witte 
Dumas, as 


well as the participation in the Second Duma, and 


continue: 


"At a time of acute and increasing reaction all this 
changes again. The Party cannot then carry out a big and 
spectacular election campaign, nor obtain worth-while 
parliamentary representation." 


The first phrase with an independent idea not copied 
from old Bolshevik publications at once reveals to us the 
abysmal political thoughtlessness of the otzovists. Just 
reflect for a moment, good souls, at a time of acute and 
increasing reaction is it possible for the Party to organise 
in a "big and spectacular" way the "training groups and 
schools" for boyeviks [24a] that you speak about on the 
very same page, in the very same column of your literary 
production? Reflect for a moment, good souls, can the 
Party obtain "worth-while representation" in such 
schools? If you could think, if you were at all capable of 
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political judgement, O you unjustly removed ones, you 
would see what absolute nonsense you are talking. 
Instead of thinking politically, you pin your faith to a 
"spectacular " signboard and so find yourselves in the 
role of Simple Simons of the Party. You babble about 
"training schools" and "intensifying [!] propaganda in 
the armed forces" (ibid.) because, like all the political 
infants in the camp of the otzovists and ultimatumists, 
you consider such activities to be particularly 
"spectacular", but you are incapable of thinking about 
the conditions for applying these forms of activity in 
practice (and not in words). You have memorised 
fragments of Bolshevik phrases and slogans but your 
understanding of them is precisely nil. "At a time of 
acute and increasing reaction" all work is difficult for the 
Party, but however great the difficulties, it is still 
possible to obtain  worth-while parliamentary 
representation. This is proved too, for instance, by the 
experience of the German Social-Democrats in a period 
of "acute and increasing reaction" as during the 
introduction of the Anti-Socialist Law.[25] By denying 
this possibility Maximov and Co. only reveal their class 
political ignorance. To advocate "training schools" and 


"intensification of propaganda in the armed forces" "at a 
time of acute and increasing reaction" and at the same 
time to deny the possibility of the Party having 
worthwhile parliamentary representation is to utter 


obvious 
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incongruities which deserve to be published in an 
anthology of logical absurdities for junior high-school 
boys. Both training schools and the intensification of 
propaganda in the armed forces presuppose an 
inevitable violation of the old laws, breaking through 
these laws, whereas parliamentary activity by no means 
necessarily, or at any rate much more rarely, 
presupposes a breach of the old laws by the new social 
forces. Now reflect, good souls, when is it easier to force 
a breach of the old laws: at a time of acute and increasing 
reaction or when the movement is on the upgrade? 
Reflect, O unjustly removed ones, and be ashamed of the 
nonsense you utter in defending the otzovists, who are 
so dear to you. 


Further. Which activity presupposes a wider scope for 
the energy of the masses, greater influence of the masses 
on immediate political life -- parliamentary activity 
within the laws framed by the old regime, or 
propaganda among the troops, which at one stroke 
directly undermines this regime's material force? 
Reflect, good souls, and you will see that parliamentary 
activity takes second place in this respect. And what 
follows from this? It follows that the stronger the 
immediate movement of the masses, and the greater the 
scope of their energy, in other words: the more one can 
speak of an "acute and increasing" revolutionary 
onslaught of the people and not of "acute and increasing 
reaction", all the more possible, certain and successful 
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will become both propaganda among the troops and 
militant actions that are really connected with the mass 
movement and are not merely the adventurism of 
unrestrained boyeviks. That, O unjustly removed ones, 
was the reason why Bolshevism could so powerfully 
develop both militant activities and propaganda among 
the troops in the period of "acute and increasing" 
revolutionary upsurge; that was the reason why the 
Bolsheviks could (beginning from 1907) dissociate, and 
by 1909 did completely dissociate their group from the 
boyevism that at a time of "acute and increasing 
reaction" degenerated, inevitably degenerated, into 


adventurism. 


But with these heroes of ours, who have learned by heart 
fragments of Bolshevik phrases, it is the other way 
round. The highest forms of struggle, which have never 
anywhere in the world succeeded without a direct 
onslaught of the masses, are put in the forefront and 
recommended as "feasi- 


ble" at a time of acute reaction, while the lower forms of 
struggle, which presuppose not so much a direct breach 
of the law by mass struggle as utilisation of the law for 
the purpose of propaganda and agitation, preparing the 
minds of the masses for struggle, are declared 
"unfeasible"! 


The otzovists and their "removed" echoers have heard, 
and committed to memory, that the Bolsheviks regard 
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direct struggle of the masses, drawing into motion even 
the troops (ie., the most obdurate section of the 
population, the slowest to move and most protected 
against propaganda, etc.) and converting armed 
outbreaks into the real beginning of an uprising, as the 
highest form of the movement, and parliamentary 
activity without the direct action of the masses as the 
lowest form of the movement. The otzovists and their 
echoers, such as Maximov, heard this and learned it by 
heart, but they did not understand it, and so disgraced 
themselves. The highest form -- that means the most 
"spectacular" -- thinks the otzovist and Comrade 
Maximov. Well, then, I'll raise a high]y "spectacular" cry, 
that should produce the most revolutionary result of all. 
As for the meaning of it, that can be left to the devil! 


Now listen to some more of Maximov's ideas (we 
continue the quotation from where we left off): 


"The mechanical force of reaction severs the connection 
of the already existing Party faction with the masses and 
makes it terribly difficult for the Party to influence them, 
with the result that this representative body is unable to 
conduct sufficiently broad and deep organisational and 
propaganda work in the interests of the Party. If the 
Party itself is weakened there is not excluded even the 
danger of degeneration of the faction and its deviation 
from the main line of Social-Democracy. .. ." 
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In very truth, isn't that supremely pretty? When it is a 
matter of the lower, legal forms of struggle they try to 
frighten us: "the mechanical force of reaction", "unable to 
conduct sufficiently broad work", "the danger of 
degeneration". But when it is a matter of the higher 
forms of the class struggle, which force a breach in the 
old laws, the "mechanical force of reaction" disappears, 
there is no "inability" to conduct "sufficiently broad" 
work among the troops, and the "danger of 
degeneration" of training groups and schools, please 
observe, is altogether out of the question! 


There you have the best justification of the editorial 
board of Proletary, why it had to remove political 
leaders who spread such ideas among the masses. 


Get this into your heads, O unjustly removed ones: when 
the conditions of acute and increasing reaction are really 
present, when the mechanical force of this reaction really 
severs the connection with the masses, makes 
sufficiently broad work difficult and weakens the Party, 
it is then that the specific task of the Party becomes to 
master the parliamentary weapon of struggle; and that, 
O unjustly removed ones, is not because parliamentary 
struggle is higher than any other forms of struggle; no, it 
is just because it is lower than them, lower, for example, 
than a struggle which draws into the mass movement 
even the armed forces, which gives rise to mass strikes, 
uprisings, etc. Then why does mastery of the lowest 
form of struggle become the specific (i.e., distinguishing 
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the present moment from other moments) task of the 
Party? Because the stronger the mechanical force of 
reaction and the weaker the connection with the masses, 
the more immediate becomes the task of preparing the 
minds of the masses (and not the task of direct action), 
the more immediate becomes the task of utilising the 
methods of propaganda and agitation created by the old 
regime (and not a direct onslaught of the masses against 
this old regime). 


I 


For any Marxist who has at all pondered over the 
philosophy of Marx and Engels, for any Social-Democrat 
who is at all acquainted with the history of the 
international socialist movement, this conversion of one 
of the lowest forms of struggle into the specific weapon 
of struggle of a special historic moment contains nothing 
surprising. The anarchists have absolutely never been 
able to understand this simple thing. Now our otzovists 
and their removed echoers are trying to introduce 
anarchist modes of thought among Russian Social- 
Democrats, crying out (like Maximov and Co.) that 
Proletary is dominated by the theory of 


"parliamentarism at any price”. 


To show how stupid and un-Social-Democratic these 
outcries of Maximov and Co. are, we shall once more 
have to 
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begin with the ABC. Just reflect, O unjustly removed 
ones, what is the specific difference between the policy 
and tactics of the German Social-Democrats and those of 
the socialist workers’ parties in other countries? The 
utilisation of parliamentarism; the conversion of 
bourgeois Junker (approximate Russian equivalent: 
Octobrist-Black-Hundred) parliamentarism into an 
instrument for the socialist education and organisation 
of the mass of the workers. Does this mean that 
parliamentarism is the highest form of struggle of the 
socialist proletariat? Anarchists the world over think it 
does mean that. Does it mean that the German Social- 
Democrats stand for parliamentarism at any price? 
Anarchists the world over think it does mean that, and 
hence there is no enemy more hateful to them than 
German Social-Democracy, there is no target they love 
to aim at more than the German Social-Democrats. And 
in Russia, when our Socialist-Revolutionaries begin to 
flirt with the anarchists and advertise their own 
"revolutionary militancy" they never fail-to drag in real 
or imaginary errors of the German Social-Democrats, 
and draw conclusions from them to the detriment of 
Social-Democracy. 


Now let us go further. In what lies the fallacy of the 
anarchists’ argument? It lies in the fact that, owing to 
their radically incorrect ideas of the course of social 
development, they are unable to take into account those 
peculiarities of the concrete political (and economic) 
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situation in different countries which determine the 
specific significance of one or another means of struggle 
for a given period of time. In point of fact the German 
Social-Democrats, far from standing for 
parliamentarism at any price, not only do not 
subordinate everything to parliamentarism, but, on the 
contrary, in the international army of the proletariat they 
best of all have developed such extra-parliamentary 
means of struggle as the socialist press, the trade unions, 
the systematic use of popular assemblies, the socialist 
education of youth, and so on and so forth. 


What is the point then? The point is that a combination 
of a number of historic conditions has made 
parliamentarism a specific weapon of struggle for 
Germany over a given period, not the chief one, not the 
highest, not of prime and essential importance in 
comparison with other forms, but merely 


specific, the most characteristic in comparison with other 
countries. Hence, the ability to use parliamentarism has 
proved to be a symptom (not a condition but a symptom) 
of exemplary organisation of the entire socialist 
movement, in all its branches, which we have 


enumerated above. 


Let us turn from Germany to Russia. Anyone who 
presumed to draw an exact parallel between the 
conditions in these two countries would be guilty of a 
number of gross errors. But try to put the question as a 
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Marxist is bound to do: what is the specific peculiarity of 
the policy and tactics of the Russian Social-Democrats at 
the present time? We must preserve and strengthen the 
illegal Party -- just as before the revolution. We must 
steadily prepare the masses for a new revolutionary 
crisis -- as in the years 1897-1903. We must strengthen to 
the utmost the Party's ties with the masses, develop and 
utilise all kinds of workers' organisations for the 
furtherance of the socialist cause, as has always been the 
practice of all Social-Democratic parties. The specific 
peculiarity of the moment is, namely, that the old 
autocracy is making an attempt (an unsuccessful 
attempt) to solve new historic problems with the help of 
the Octobrist-Black-Hundred Duma. Hence, the specific 
tactical task of the Social-Democrats is to use this Duma 
for their own purposes, for spreading the ideas of 
revolution and socialism. The point is not that this 
specific task is particularly lofty, that it opens grand 
vistas, or that it equals or even approaches in importance 
the tasks which faced the proletariat in, say, the period 
of 1905-06. No. The point is that it is a special feature of 
the tactics of the present moment, marking its distinction 
from the period that is past or from that which is yet to 
come (for this coming period will certainly bring us 
specific tasks, more complex, more lofty, more 
interesting than that of utilising the Third Duma). We 
cannot be equal to the present situation, we cannot solve 
the whole assemblage of problems with which it 
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confronts the Social-Democratic Party, unless we solve 
this specific problem of the moment, unless we convert 
the Black-Hundred-Octobrist Duma into an instrument 
for Social-Democratic propaganda. 


The otzovist windbags, taking their cue from the 
Bolsheviks, talk, for instance, of taking account of the 
experience of the revolution. But they do not understand 
what they 


are talking about. They do not understand that taking 
account of the experience of the revolution includes 
defending the ideals and aims and methods of the 
revolution from inside the Duma. If we do not know 
how to defend these ideals, aims and methods from 
inside the Duma, through our working-class Party 
members who might enter and those who have already 
entered this Duma, it means that we are unable to make 
the first step towards politically taking account of the 
experience of the revolution (for what we are concerned 
with here is of course not a theoretical summing up of 
experience in books and researches). Our task is by no 
means ended by this first step. Incomparably more 
important than the first step will be the second and third 
steps, i.e, the conversion of the experience already 
gained by the masses into ideological stock-in-trade for 
new historic action. But if these otzovist windbags 
themselves speak of an "inter-revolutionary" period they 
should have understood (if they were able to think and 
reason things out in a Social-Democratic way) that 
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"inter-revolutionary" signifies precisely that elementary, 
preliminary tasks come on the order of the day. "Inter- 
revolutionary" denotes an unsettled, indefinite situation 
when the old regime has become convinced that it is 
impossible to rule with the old instruments alone and 
tries to use a new instrument within the general 
framework of the old institutions. This is an internally 
contradictory, futile attempt, in which the autocracy is 
once more going towards inevitable failure, is once more 
leading us to a repetition of the glorious period and 
glorious battles of 1905. But it is going not in the same 
way as in 1897-1903, it is leading the people to revolution 
not in the same way as before 1905. It is this "not in the 
same way" that we must be able to understand; we must 
be able to modify our tactics, supplementing all the 
basic, general, primary and cardinal tasks of 
revolutionary Social-Democracy by one more task, not 
very ambitious, but a specific task of the present new 
period: the task of utilising the Black-Hundred Duma in 
a revolutionary Social-Democratic way. 


Like any new task it seems more difficult than the others, 
because it requires of people not a simple repetition of 
slogans learned by heart (beyond which Maximov and 
the otzovists are mentally bankrupt), but a certain 
amount of initia- 


tive, flexibility of mind, resourcefulness and 
independent work on a novel historical task. But in 
actual fact this task can appear particularly difficult only 
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to people who are incapable of independent thought and 
independent effort: actually this task, like every specific 
task of a given moment, is easier than others because its 
solvability is determined entirely by the conditions of 
the given moment. In a period of "acute and increasing 
reaction" to solve the problem of organising "training 
schools and groups" in a really serious way, i.e., one that 
really connects them with the mass movement, that 
really subordinates them to it, is quite impossible, for it 
is a task set stupidly by people who have copied the 
formulation of it from a good pamphlet, which was 
based on the conditions of a different period. But to solve 
the problem of subordinating the speeches, actions and 
policy of the Social-Democrats in the Third Duma to the 
mass party and the interests of the masses is possible. It 
is not easy, compared with the "easy" matter of repeating 
things learned by heart, but it can be done. However we 
exert all the forces of the Party now, we cannot solve the 
problem of a Social-Democratic (and not anarchist) 
organisation of "training schools" at the present "inter- 
revolutionary" moment, for the solution of this problem 
requires altogether different historical conditions. On 
the contrary, by exerting all our forces we shall solve 
(and we are already beginning to solve ) the problem of 
utilising the Third Duma in a revolutionary Social- 
Democratic way. And we shall do so, O you otzovists 
and ultimatumists wronged by removal and _ the 
harshness of God, not in order to put parliamentarism 
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on some high pedestal, not to proclaim "parliamentarism 
at any price", but in order, after the solution of the "inter- 
revolutionary" problem, corresponding to the present 
"inter-revolutionary" period, to proceed to the solution 
of loftier revolutionary problems, which will correspond 
to the higher, i.e, more revolutionary period of 


tomorrow. 
Il 


These stupid outcries of Maximov and Co. about the 
Bolsheviks' standing for "parliamentarism at any price", 
sound particularly queer in view of the actual history of 


otzovism. What is queer is that the shout about 
exaggerated parliamentarism should come from the 
very people who have developed and are developing a 
special trend exclusively over the question of their 
attitude to parliamentarism! What do you all 
yourselves, dear Maximov and Co.? You call yourselves 
"otzovists", "ultimatumists", "boycottists". Maximov to 
this day is so proud of being a boycottist of the Third 
Duma that he can't get over it, and his rare Party 
utterances are invariably accompanied by the signature: 
"Reporter on behalf of the boycottists at the July 
Conference of 1907."[26] One writer in olden times used 
to sign himself: "Substantive state councillor and 
cavalier." Maximov signs himself: "Reporter on behalf of 
the boycottists" -- he, too, is a cavalier, you see! 
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In the political situation of June 1907, when Maximov 
advocated the boycott, the mistake was still quite a small 
one. But when Maximov comes out in July 1909 with a 
manifesto of sorts and persists in admiring his 
"poycottism"” in regard to the Third Duma, it is 
downright stupidity. Boycottism, otzovism and 
ultimatumism -- all these expressions in themselves 
imply the formation of a trend over the question of the 
attitude to parliamentarism and exclusively over this 
question. To make a separate stand on this question, to 
persist (two years after the Party has settled it in 
principle!) in this separate stand, is a sign of unparalleled 
narrow-mindedness. It is just those who behave in this 
way, i.e., the "boycottists" (of 1909) and the otzovists and 
the ultimatumists, who prove thereby that they do not 
think like Social-Democrats, that they are putting 
parliamentarism on a special pedestal, that exactly like 
the anarchists they make a trend out of isolated 
formulas: boycott that Duma, recall your men from that 
Duma, present an ultimatum to that group in the Duma. 
To act like that is to be a caricature of a Bolshevik. 
Among Bolsheviks the trend is determined by their 
common attitude to the Russian revolution and the 
Bolsheviks have emphatically declared a thousand times 
(as it were to forewarn political infants) that to identify 
Bolshevism with boycottism or boyevism is a stupid 
distortion and vulgarisation of the views of 
revolutionary Social-Democracy. Our view that Social- 
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Democratic participation in the Third Duma is 
obligatory, for 


instance, follows inevitably from our attitude to the 
present moment, to the attempts of the autocracy to take 
a step forward along the path of creating a bourgeois 
monarchy, to the significance of the Duma as an 
organisation of counter-revolutionary classes in a 
representative institution on a national scale. Just as the 
anarchists display an inverted parliamentary cretinism 
when they separate the question of parliament from the 
whole question of bourgeois society in general and try to 
create a trend from outcries against bourgeois 
parliamentarism (although criticism of bourgeois 
parliamentarism is in principle on the same level as 
criticism of the bourgeois press, bourgeois syndicalism 
and so forth), so our otzovists, ultimatumists and 
boycottists, in exactly the same way, display inverted 
Menshevism when they form a separate trend on the 
question of the attitude to the Duma, on the question of 
methods of combating deviations on the part of the 
Social-Democratic group in the Duma (and not the 
deviations of bourgeois literati; who come into the 
Social-Democratic movement incidentally, and so on). 


The climax of this inverted parliamentary cretinism is 
reached in the famous argument of the leader of the 
Moscow otzovists whom Maximov is shielding: the 
recall of the Duma group should serve to emphasise that 
the revolution is not dead and buried! And Maximov 
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with pure and unruffled brow does not hesitate to 
declare publicly: "the otzovists have never (of course, 
never !) expressed anti-parliamentary sentiments at all." 


This shielding of the otzovists by Maximov and Co. is 
one of the most characteristic features of the new faction 
and we must dwell on it in all the more detail because 
the unenlightened public is all too often taken in by our 
bitterly complaining removed ones. It consists firstly in 
the fact that Maximov and Co. are forever beating their 
breasts and protesting: we are not otzovists, we do not 
share the opinions of the otzovists at all! Secondly, 
Maximov and Co. accuse the Bolsheviks of exaggerating 
the fight against the otzovists. It is an exact repetition of 
the story of the attitude of the Rabocheye Dyelo-ists (in 
the years 1897-1901) to the adherents of Rabochaya Mysl. 
"We are not Economists,"[27] cried the Rabocheye 
Dyelo-ists, beating their breasts, "we do not share the 
views of Rabochaya Mysl, we are carrying 


on a controversy with them (in just the same way as 
Maximov carried on a ‘controversy’ with the otzovists!), 
it is only those wicked Iskrists who have brought a false 
charge against us, slandered us, ‘exaggerated’ 
Economism, etc., etc." Thus among the supporters of 
Rabochaya Mysl -- frank and honest Economists -- there 
were not a few people who had genuinely gone astray, 
who had the courage of their convictions, whom it was 
impossible not to respect -- while the Rabocheye Dyelo 
clique abroad specialised in definite intrigues, in 
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covering up their tracks, in playing hide-and-seek and 
deceiving the public. The consistent and declared 
otzovists (like Vsev,[28]and Stan,[29] who are well 
known in Party circles) stand in exactly the same relation 
to Maximov's clique abroad. 


We are not otzovists, cry the members of this clique. But 
make any of them say a few words about the 
contemporary political situation and the tasks of the 
Party and you will hear in full all the otzovist arguments, 
slightly watered down (as we have seen in the case of 
Maximov) by  Jesuitical reservations, additions, 
suppressions, mitigations, confusions, etc. Your Jesuitry, 
O unjustly removed ones, cannot acquit you of the 
charge of otzovist stupidity, but aggravates your guilt 
tenfold, for an ideological confusion that is concealed is 
a hundred times more corrupting to the proletariat, a 
hundred times more harmful to the Party.* 


Weare not otzovists, cry Maximov and Co. Yet after June 
1908, when he resigned from the small editorial board of 
Proletary, Maximov formed an official opposition inside 
the collegium, demanded and obtained freedom of 
discussion for this opposition, demanded and obtained 
special representation for the opposition in the 
organisation's chief executive bodies responsible for the 
circulation of the newspaper. It goes without saying that 
ever since that time, * A little example which, by the way, 
serves to illustrate Maximov's assertion that only 
Proletary is spreading tales about the ultimatumists out 
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of spite. In the autumn of 1908 Alexinsky appeared at the 
congress of the Polish Social-Democrats and there 
proposed an ultimatumist resolution. This was before 
"Proletary" embarked ona determined campaign against 
the new faction. And what happened? The Polish Social- 
Democrats ridiculed Alexinsky and his resolution, 
telling him: "You are nothing more than a cowardly 


otzovist." 


i.e., for over a year all the otzovists have been in the 
ranks of this opposition, have jointly organised an 
agency in Russia, have jointly adapted the school abroad 
(of which more below) for the purposes of an agency, 
and so on and so forth. 


We are not otzovists -- cry Maximov and Co. Yet at the 
All-Russian Party Conference in December 1908, when 
the more honest otzovists of this opposition came out 
before the whole Party as a separate group, as a specific 
ideological trend, and, as such, received the right to put 
forward their spokesman (the Conference had decided 
that only separate ideological trends or separate 
organisations -- time being short -- could be represented 
by a separate spokesman), the spokesman from the 
otzovist faction -- by sheer accident! sheer accident! -- 
was Comrade Maximov. ... 


This deception of the Party by harbouring otzovism is 
systematically pursued by Maximov's group abroad. In 
May 1908 otzovism suffered defeat in open battle: it was 
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outvoted by 18 to 14 at the general city conference in 
Moscow (in July 1907, in this district almost all the 
Social-Democrats without exception were boycottists 
but, unlike Maximov, by June 1908 they had the sense to 
understand that it would be unpardonable stupidity to 
insist on "boycotting" the Third Duma). After this, 
Comrade Maximov organised abroad an_ official 
opposition to Proletary and began a controversy in the 
columns of the Bolshevik periodical, something which 
had never been practised before. Finally, in the autumn 
of 1908 when the whole St. Petersburg organisation 
divided into otzovists and non-zovists (the term coined 
by the workers) during the election of delegates to the 
All-Russian Conference, when discussions were held in 
all districts and subdistricts of St. Petersburg, not on the 
plat form of Bolsheviks versus Mensheviks but on that 
of otzovists versus non-zovists, the otzovists hid their 
platform from the eyes of the public. It was not 
communicated to Proletary. It was not released for the 
press. It was not communicated to the Party at the All- 
Russian Conference of December 1908. Only after the 
Conference, on the insistent demand of the editorial 
board, was it communicated to us and we printed it in 
Proletary No. 44. ("Resolution of the St. Petersburg 
Otzovists".) 


A well-known otzovist leader in Moscow Region 
"edited" an article by an otzovist worker, which was 
published in Rabocheye Znamya [30] No. 5, but we have 
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still not received this leader's own platform. We know 
perfectly well that in the spring of 1909 when the 
regional conference of the Central Industrial Region was 
in preparation the otzovist leader's platform was being 
read and passed from hand to hand. We know from the 
reports of Bolsheviks that there were incomparably 
more gems of un-Social-Democratic thought in this 
platform than in the St. Petersburg platform. But we 
were never supplied with the text of the platform, 
probably for reasons just as accidental, purely 
accidental, as those which caused Maximov to address 
the conference as the spokesman of the otzovist faction. 


The question of utilising legal opportunities, too, 
Maximov and Co. covered up by a "smooth" phrase: "It 
is taken for granted." It would be interesting to know if 
"it is taken for granted" now also by the practical leaders 
of the Maximov faction, Comrade Lyadov and Stanislav, 
who only three months ago caused a resolution to be 
passed in the Regional Bureau of the Central Industrial 
Region, which was then in their hands (the same 
Regional Bureau which endorsed the famous "school"; 
the membership of this Bureau has changed since), 
against Social-Democratic participation in the congress 
of factory doctors.[31] As we know this was the first 
congress at which the revolutionary Social-Democrats 
were in the majority. Yet all the prominent otzovists and 
ultimatumists campaigned against participation in this 
congress, declaring that it would be "treason to the cause 
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of the proletariat" to take part in it. And Maximov covers 
up his tracks -- "it is taken for granted". We may "take it 
for granted" that the franker otzovists and ultimatumists 
are openly disrupting practical work in Russia, while 
Maximov and Co. who are hankering for the laurels of 
Krichevsky and Martynov,[32] obscure the point at 
issue: there are no differences of opinion, no one is 
opposed to the idea of utilising legal opportunities. 


The restoration of the Party bodies abroad, the foreign 
groups for the organisation of connections, etc., leads 
inevitably to a repetition of the old abuses which must 
be com bated most relentlessly. It is a complete 
repetition of the 


history of the Economists, who in Russia carried on a 
campaign against political action while they sheltered 
themselves abroad behind Rabocheye Dyelo. It is a 
complete repetition of the history of the bourgeois- 
democratic "Credo" (Credo -- a symbol of faith), which 
was advocated in Russia by Prokopovich and Co. and 
was made public in the revolutionary Social-Democratic 
press against the will of the authors. Nothing could have 
a more demoralising influence on the Party than this 
game of hide-and-seek, this exploitation of the onerous 
conditions of illegal work to hold things back from Party 
publicity, this Jesuitry of Maximov and Co., who, while 
operating wholly and in every respect hand in glove 
with the otzovists, in print beat their breasts and declare 
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that all this business of otzovism is a deliberate 
exaggeration on the part of Proletary. 


We are not pettifoggers, we are not formalists, but 
revolutionaries. What matters to us is not the verbal 
distinctions which might be drawn between otzovism, 
ultimatumism, and "boycottism" (of the Third Duma), 
but the actual content of Social-Democratic propaganda 
and agitation. And if views which have nothing in 
common with Bolshevism nor with Social-Democracy in 
general are being propagated in illegal Russian circles 
under the mask of Bolshevism, those persons who are 
hindering a full exposure of these views and a full 
explanation of their falsity before the whole Party are 
acting as enemies of the proletariat. 


IV 


These people have also disclosed themselves on the 
question of god-building. The enlarged editorial board 
of Proletary adopted and published two resolutions on 
this question: one on the principle involved, the other 
with special reference to Maximov's protest. The 
question arises, what does this same Maximov say now 
in his "Report"? He writes his "Report" in order to cover 
up his tracks exactly in the style of the diplomat who 
said that language was given to man so as to hide his 
thoughts.[33] We are told that "wrong information” is 
being spread about the "so-called god-building" trend of 
Maximov's clique, and that is all. 
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"Wrong information" do you say? Oh no, my dear 
fellow, it is just because you know perfectly well that the 
"information" in Proletary on god-building is absolutely 
correct that you have been covering up the tracks. You 
know perfectly well that this "information", as is stated 
in the published resolution, refers primarily to the 
literary productions emanating from your literary 
clique. These literary productions are very exactly 
specified in our resolution; one thing alone being 
omitted, which could not be added in the resolution, 
namely, that for about a year and a half the strongest 
resentment against the "god-building" of your confreres 
has been expressed in leading Bolshevik circles, and it is 
on these grounds (besides those stated above) that the 
new faction of caricature Bolsheviks has been poisoning 
for us, by means of evasions, artifices, pin-pricks, 
objections and quibbles, every opportunity of working. 
One of the most notable of these quibbles is particularly 
well known to Maximov because it was a protest in 
writing lodged in due form with the editors of Proletary 
against the publication of an article entitled "Our Ways 
Part" (Proletary No. 42). Perhaps this too is "wrong 
information", O unjustly removed ones? Perhaps this too 
was only a "so-called protest"? 


No, let me tell you that the policy of covering up tracks 
does not always succeed and you will never succeed 
with it in our Party. It is no use playing hide-and-seek 
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and by putting on airs trying to make a secret of 
something which everybody knows who takes an 
interest in Russian literature and Russian Social- 
Democracy. There is a literary clique who, with the help 
of several bourgeois publishers, are flooding our legal 
literature with systematic propaganda of god-building. 
Maximov too belongs to this clique. This propaganda 
has become systematic precisely in the past eighteen 
months, when the Russian bourgeoisie for its counter- 
revolutionary purposes felt a need to revive religion, 
increase the demand for religion, invent religion, 
inoculate the people with religion or strengthen the hold 
of religion on them in new forms. Hence the preaching 
of god-building has acquired a social, political character. 
Just as the bourgeois press in the period of the revolution 
fondled and petted the most zealous of the Mensheviks 
for their pro-Cadetism, so in the period of counter- 
revolution the bourgeois press is 


fondling and petting the god-builders in the ranks -- it is 
no joke! -- in the ranks of the Marxists and even in the 
ranks of the "also-Bolsheviks". And when the official 
organ of Bolshevism stated in an editorial that 
Bolshevism had nothing in common with such 
propaganda (this statement was issued in the press after 
endless persuasion in letters and personal conversations 
had failed to stop this disgraceful propaganda), 
Comrade Maximov lodged a formal, written protest 
with the editorial board of Proletary. He, Maximov, had 
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been elected by the London Congress,[34] hence his 
"acquired right" was being violated by those who dared 
to officially repudiate the disgraceful doctrine of god- 
building. "Why, is our faction in bondage to the god- 
building literati?" This was the remark that Comrade 
Marat [35] let slip during a stormy scene in the editorial 
office -- yes, yes, the very same Comrade Marat who is 
so modest, so well-meaning, so peaceable and so good- 
hearted that he cannot properly decide to this very day 
whether to go with the Bolsheviks or the godly otzovists. 


Or is this perhaps also a piece of "Wrong information", O 
unjustly removed Maximov? There is no clique of god- 
building literati, you never defended them, you never 
protested against the article "Our Ways Part"? eh? 


Of "wrong information" on the god-building trend 
Comrade Maximov speaks in his "Report" concerning 
the school abroad which is being held by the new faction. 
Comrade Maximov is so emphatic about this being "the 
first [Maximov's italics] Party school to be held abroad" 
and is so bent on misleading the public on this question, 
that we shall have to speak of the notorious "school" in 
greater detail. 


Comrade Maximov bitterly complains: 


"Not a single attempt, not only to lend support to the 
school but even to take control over it, was made by the 
editorial board (of Proletary ); while spreading false 
information about the school derived from unknown 
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sources, the editorial board did not address a single 
enquiry to the organisers of the school to verify this 
information. Such was the attitude of the editorial board 
to the whole affair. " 


So. So. "Not a single attempt even to take control over 
the school.". . . In this phrase Maximov's Jesuitry goes so 
far that it exposes itself. 


Remember, reader, Yerogin's hostel in the period of the 
First Duma. A retired rural superintendent (or some 
bureau-cratic knight of the same nature) Yerogin opened 
a hostel in St. Petersburg for peasant deputies coming in 
from the country, his desire being to lend support to the 
"plans of the government". The inexperienced peasants 
on arriving in the capital were intercepted by Yerogin's 
agents and directed to Yerogin's hostel, where, of course, 
they found a school in which the heretical doctrines of 
the "Lefts" were refuted, in which the Trudoviks, etc., 
were covered with obloquy, and in which the new- 
fledged Duma members were schooled in "true Russian" 
statecraft. Fortunately, since the State Duma was held in 
St. Petersburg it was in St. Petersburg that Yerogin had 
to organise his hostel, and as St. Petersburg is a centre 
with a fair breadth and freedom of ideological and 
political life Yerogin's deputies, of course, very soon 
began to desert Yerogin's hostel and transfer to the camp 
of the Trudoviks or the independent deputies. Thus 
Yerogin's little intrigue resulted only in disgrace, both 
for himself and the government. 
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Now imagine, reader, that a Yerogin hostel like this is 
organised, not in some foreign St. Petersburg, but in 
some foreign equivalent of Tsarevokokshaisk.[36] If you 
grant this hypothesis, you will have to agree that the 
otzovist god-building Yerogins have used their 
knowledge of Europe to prove themselves more cunning 
than the true-blue Russian Yerogin. People calling 
themselves Bolsheviks set up an exchequer of their own 
-- independent of what, as far as we know, is the one and 
only general Bolshevik exchequer, out of which comes 
the cost of publishing and circulating Proletary -- 
organised an agency of their own, shipped some of 
"their" agitators to Tsarevokokshaisk, sent out there 
some workers belonging to the Social-Democratic Party 
and proclaimed this (hidden away from the Party in 
Tsarevokokshaisk) Yerogin hostel the "first Party" 
(party, because it is hidden from the Party) "school 
abroad". 


We hasten to make the reservation -- since the removed 
Comrade Maximov has so vigorously raised the 
question whether his removal was regular or irregular 
(of this, later) -- that there is nothing at all "irregular" in 
the actions of the otzovist-god-building Yerogins. 
Nothing whatsoever. Everything there is quite regular. 
It is quite regular for kindred spirits in a party to form a 
group together. It is quite regular for these kindred 
spirits to collect a fund and start some joint enterprise of 
propaganda and agitation. It is quite regular that in this 
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instance they should wish to choose as the form of their 
enterprise, say, not a newspaper, but a "school". It is 
quite regular that they should consider it an official 
Party affair, so long as it is organised by members of the 
Party and so long as there is a Party organisation, no 
matter which, assuming political and _ ideological 
responsibility for the enterprise. Everything is quite 
regular here and everything would be quite all right if . 
.. if there were no Jesuitry, no hypocrisy, no deception 
of your own Party. 


Is it not a deception of the Party if you publicly 
emphasise that the school is a Party affair, i.e., if you 
restrict yourself to the question of its formal legitimacy 
and do not give the names of the initiators and 
organisers of the school, i.e., you keep silent about the 
ideological and political trend of the school as the 
undertaking of a new faction in our Party? There have 
been two "documents" about this school in the 
possession of the editors of Proletary (for over a year 
now relations between the editorial board and Maximov 
have been carried on entirely through the medium of 
"documents" and diplomatic notes). The first document 
bore no signature, nobody's signature at all. It was 
merely an abstract statement of the virtue of education 
and the educational value of institutions called schools. 
The second document was signed by figure-heads. Now, 
coming out in print before the public with praise of the 
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"first Party school abroad" Comrade Maximov, as before, 
keeps silent about the factional character of the school. 


This policy of Jesuitry is harmful to the Party. We shall 
expose this-"policy". The initiators and organisers of the 
school are in actual fact Comrades "Er"[37](thus we will 
name the leader the Moscow otzovists well known to all 
Party members, who delivered lectures on the school, 
organised a circle of pupils and was appointed to the 
roster of lecturers by several workers' circles), Maximov, 
Lunacharsky, Lyadov, Alexinsky and so on and so forth. 
We do not know and we are not interested in knowing 
what particular part was played by one or other of the 
above mentioned comrades, what places they occupy in 
the various official institutions of the school, in its 
"Council", "execu-tive commission", collegium of 
lecturers, etc. We do not know which "non-factional" 
comrades might supplement this clique in one or 
another particular case. All this is quite unimportant. 
What we assert is that the actual ideological and political 
trend of this school, as a new factional centre, is 
determined precisely by the names enumerated and that 
by concealing this from the Party Maximov is 
conducting a policy of Jesuitry. What is bad is not that a 
new factional centre has come into being in the Party -- 
we by no means belong to the class of people who are 
not averse to making a little political capital out of cheap 
and fashionable outcries against factionalism -- on the 
contrary, it is a good thing that a distinctive shade of 
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opinion, once it exists, should be able to have its special 
expression in the Party. What is bad is the deception of 
the Party and the workers who -- naturally -- sympathise 
with the idea of any school, as they do with any 
educational undertaking. 


Is it not hypocrisy when Comrade Maximov complains 
to the public that the editorial board of Proletary had not 
"even" ("even !") the desire "to take control over the 
school"? Only think: in June 1908 Comrade Maximov left 
the small editorial board of Proletary ; since that time 
internal strife has gone on almost continuously in a 
thousand different forms in the Bolshevik group; 
Alexinsky abroad, "Er" and Co. abroad and in Russia, 
repeat after Maximov all the arrant nonsense of the 
otzovists and god-builders against Proletary in a 
thousand different tones. Maximov lodges written and 
formal protests against the article "Our Ways Part", 
everybody who knows anything of Party affairs if only 
by hearsay speaks of a coming inevitable split in the 
ranks of the Bolsheviks (it suffices to point out that the 
Menshevik Dan at the All-Russian Conference of 
December 1908 declared for all to hear, at an official 
gathering: "Who does not know that the Bolsheviks are 
now accusing Lenin of betraying Bolshevism"!) -- yet 
Comrade Maximov, playing the role of an innocent, 
absolutely innocent, child, asks the honourable public, 
why is it that the editorial board of Proletary did not 
"even" want to take control over a Party school in god- 
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building Tsarevokokshaisk? "Control" over the school! 
Supporters of Proletary in the capacity of "inspectors ", 
sitting in at the lectures of Maximov, Lunacharsky, Ale- 


xinsky and Co.!! Come now, why do you play this 
unbecoming, this disgraceful farce? For what purpose? 
Why throw dust in the eyes of the public by circulating 
meaningless "programmes" and "reports" of the "school" 
instead of admitting frankly and openly who are the 
ideological leaders and inspirers of the new factional 


centre! 


For what purpose? -- we shall answer this question 
presently, but first let us finish with the question of the 
school: There is room for Tsarevokokshaisk in St. 
Petersburg and it can be transferred (most of it, anyway) 
to St. Petersburg, but St. Petersburg can neither be 
accommodated in nor transferred to Tsarevokokshaisk. 
The more energetic and independent of the students at 
the new Party school will manage to find their way from 
the narrow new faction to the broad Party, from the 
"science" of the otzovists and god-builders to the science 
of Social-Democracy in general and Bolshevism in 
particular. As for those who prefer to limit themselves to 
a Yerogin education, nothing can be done with them. 
The editorial board of Proletary is prepared to give and 
will give every possible assistance to all workers, 
whatever their views, if they want to migrate (or travel) 
from the foreign Tsarevokokshaisk to the foreign St. 
Petersburg and acquaint themselves with Bolshevik 
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views. The hypocritical policy of the organisers and 
initiators of the "first Party school abroad", however, we 
shall expose before the whole Party. 


Vv 


What is the purpose of all this hypocrisy of Maximov's, 
we asked, and deferred our reply until we had finished 
talking about the school. But, strictly speaking, the 
question to be cleared up here is not "for what purpose", 
but "why?" It would be wrong to think that all the 
members of the new faction are conducting a 
hypocritical policy deliberately for a definite purpose. 
No. The fact is that in the very situation of this faction, 
in the conditions in which it has appeared and is active, 
there are causes (which many otzovists and god-builders 
are not conscious of) that give rise to a hypocritical 


policy. 


There is an old saying to the effect that hypocrisy is the 
tribute that vice pays to virtue. But this saying refers to 
the sphere of personal ethics. As applied to ideological 
and political trends it must be said that hypocrisy is the 
screen adopted by groups that are internally not 
homogeneous, that are made up of assorted elements, 
accidentally thrown together, who feel that they are too 
weak for open, straightforward action. 


The composition of the new faction is the determining 
factor that made it adopt this screen. The general staff of 
the faction of godly otzovists consists of unrecognised 
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philosophers, ridiculed  god-builders, otzovists 
convicted of anarchistic nonsense and_ reckless 
revolutionary phrase-mongering, muddled 
ultimatumists and, lastly, those boyeviks (fortunately 
few in the Bolshevik faction) who considered it below 
their dignity to come down from the outwardly showy 
and "spectacular" to obscure, modest revolutionary 
Social-Democratic work corresponding to the conditions 
and tasks of the "inter-revolutionary" period, and on 
whom Maximov bestows honours by his "spectacular" 
phrases about training schools and groups... in 1909. 
The only thing that holds these diverse elements so 
strongly together at the present moment is -- a burning 
hatred to Proletary, a hatred it has quite properly 
incurred, because not a single attempt by these elements 
to obtain self-expression in Proletary, or even indirect 
recognition or the slightest defence and condonation, 
has ever failed to encounter the most strenuous 
opposition. 


"Abandon hope for ever" -- that was what Proletary told 
these elements in every issue, at every meeting of the 
editorial board, in every declaration on every Party 
question of the day. 


And when (due to the objective conditions of the 
development of our revolution and the counter- 
revolution in our country) it came about that god- 
building and the theoretical foundations of Marxism 
became the questions of the day in the literary sphere, 
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and the utilisation of the Third Duma and of the Third 
Duma platform by the Social-Democratic Party in the 
sphere of political work, these elements rallied together 
and the natural and inevitable explosion took place. 


Like any explosion it was instantaneous, not in the sense 
that there had been previously no signs of such 
tendencies, or isolated manifestations of them, but in the 
sense that the political fusion of diverse tendencies, 
including some very remote from politics, took place 
almost in a flash. Hence the general public, as always, is 
inclined to be satisfied primarily with a philistine 
explanation of the new split, one imputing it to the bad 
qualities of one or another of the leaders, the influence of 
life abroad, parochialism and so on and so forth. There 
is no doubt that the location abroad, which, due to 
objective conditions, became the inevitable base of 
operations of all the central revolutionary organisations, 
has left its imprint on the form of the split. There is no 
doubt that its form was also affected by the 
idiosyncrasies of the literary circle one wing of which 
came into the Social-Democratic movement. What we 
call a philistine explanation is not one that takes note of 
these circumstances, which can explain nothing but the 
form, the occasions and the "external history" of the split, 
but one that is based on refusal or incapacity to 
understand the ideological and political foundations, 
causes and roots of the divergence. 
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The new faction's failure to understand these 
foundations is also the reason why it has resorted to the 
old method of camouflage, covering up tracks, denying 
the inseparable connection with otzovism, etc. The 
failure to understand these foundations causes the new 
faction to speculate on a philistine explanation of the 
split and on philistine sympathy. 


What indeed is it but speculation on philistine sympathy 
to weep publicly about being "ousted" and "removed" as 
Maximov and Co. are doing now? Bestow the charity of 
your sympathy, for Christ's sake, on the ousted, the 
unjustly removed ones. . . . That this is a method 
counting with infallible certainty on philistinesympathy 
is proved by the curious fact that even Comrade 
Plekhanov, the enemy of all god-building, all "new" 
philosophy, all otzovism and ultimatumism, etc., even 
Comrade Plekhanov bestowed his mite of sympathy for 
Christ's sake, taking advantage of Maximov's whining, 
and over and over again called the Bolsheviks "stiff- 
necked" in this connection (see Plekhanov's Dnevnik 
Sotsial-Demokrata, August 1909). If Maximov has even 
managed to extract a mite of sympathy 


from Plekhanov, you can imagine, reader, what tears of 
sympathy for Maximov will be shed by the philistine 
elements inside and on the fringe of the Social- 
Democratic movement over the "ousting" and "removal" 
of the virtuous, well-meaning and modest otzovists and 
god-builders. 
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The question of this "ousting" and "removal" is treated 
by Comrade Maximov both from its formal aspect and 
with regard to the essence of the matter. Let us examine 
this treatment. 


From the formal point of view the removal of Maximov 
was "irregular", say the removed ones, and "we do not 
recognise this removal", for Maximov was "elected by 
the Bolshevik congress, i.e., the Bolshevik section of the 
Party Congress". Reading Maximov and Nikolayev's 
leaflet, the public sees a grave accusation ("irregular 
removal") without being given either an exact 
formulation of it or material from which to judge the 
matter. But that is the invariable method of a certain side 
during splits abroad: to obscure the divergence of 
principle, to draw a veil over it, to keep silent about the 
ideological dissensions, to conceal their ideological 
friends, and to make as much noise as possible about 
organisational conflicts, which the public is not in a 
position to analyse exactly and has not the right to sort 
out in detail. That was how the Rabocheye Dyelo-ists 
behaved in 1899, with their outcry that there was no 
Economism in any shape or form, but that Plekhanov 
had stolen the press. That was how the Mensheviks 
behaved in 1903 with their outcry that they had made no 
turn whatsoever to Rabocheye Dyelo-ism but that Lenin 
had "ousted" or "removed" Potresov, Axelrod and 
Zasulich, etc. That is the behaviour of people who are 
speculating on elements abroad who are fond of rows 
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and sensations. There is no otzovism, nor any god- 
building, but there is the "irregular removal" of 
Maximov "by the majority of the editorial board", who 
want to "leave at their full disposal " "the property of the 
whole faction " -- come into the shop, gentlemen, we will 
tell you some thing most spicy about this business. . . . 


An old device, Comrades Maximov and Nikolayev! And 
the politicians who resort to it are bound to break their 
necks. 


Our "victims of removal" talk of "irregularity" because in 
their opinion the editorial board of Proletary has no right 
to decide the question of the fate of the Bolshevik faction 
and of the split in its ranks. Very well, gentlemen. If the 
editorial board of Proletary and the 15 Bolshevik 
members and candidate members of the Central 
Committee elected at the London Congress have not the 
right to represent the Bolshevik faction you have every 
opportunity to make a public declaration to that effect 
and conduct a campaign for the overthrow of these 
undesirable representatives or for new elections to 
replace them. But you have indeed conducted such a 
campaign and only after you had met with a certain 
number of reverses did you prefer to complain and 
whine. If you raised the question of a congress or 
conference of Bolsheviks, Comrades Maximov and 
Nikolayev, then why did you not tell the public that 
several months ago Comrade "Er" submitted a draft 
resolution to the Moscow Committee calling for a vote 
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of no confidence in Proletary and the holding of a 
Bolshevik conference to elect anew ideological centre for 
the Bolsheviks? 


Why did you keep silent about this, O wrongly removed 
ones? 


Why did you keep silent about the fact that "Er's" 
resolution was rejected by every vote except his own? 


Why did you keep silent about the fact that in the 
autumn of 1908 in the whole St. Petersburg organisation 
from top to bottom a struggle was going on over the 
platforms of the two trends of Bolshevism, the otzovists 
and the opponents of otzovism, and that the otzovists 
were defeated? 


Maximov and Nikolayev want to whine to the public 
because they have been repeatedly defeated in Russia. 
Both "Er" and the St. Petersburg otzovists had the right 
to wage a struggle against Bolshevism, in the highest 
down to the lowest organisations, without waiting for 
any conference and without making  publictheir 
platforms before the whole Party. 


But had not the Proletary editorial board, which 
declared open war on otzovism from June 1908, the right 
after a year of strife, a year of controversy, a year of 
friction, conflict, etc., after it had invited three regional 
delegates from 
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Russia and consulted several Russian members of the 
enlarged editorial board, who had not taken part in a 
single conflict abroad, had it not the right to declare what 
was a matter of fact, to declare that Maximov had split 
away from the board, to declare that Bolshevism has 
nothing in common with otzovism, ultimatumism and 


god-building? 


Stop this hypocrisy, gentlemen! You fought on what you 
thought was your strongest ground and you suffered 
defeat. You went preaching otzovism to the masses in 
spite of a decision of the official centre of the Bolsheviks 
and without waiting for a special conference. And now 
you start whining and complaining because you found 
yourselves in a ludicrously small minority on the 
enlarged editorial board, at the conference held with the 
participation of regional delegates! 


Here again we have a device of Russians abroad exactly 
after the manner of Rabocheye Dyelo : playing at 
"democracy" when the conditions for complete 
democracy are absent, speculating on the inflammation 
of all kinds of discontent "abroad" and at the same time 
transmitting from abroad (through the "school") your 
otzovist and god-building propaganda -- starting a split 
among the Bolsheviks, and afterwards moaning about a 
split -- forming a private faction (under cover of a 
"school") and shedding crocodile tears over the 
"splitting" policy of Proletary. 
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No, this squabble has gone on long enough! A faction is 
a free union of kindred minds within a party and after 
over a year of strife both in Russia and abroad we had a 
perfect right, we had the duty, to make a definite 
decision. And we have done so. You have a perfect right 
to oppose it, to put forward your platform and try to win 
a majority for it. If you do not do so, if instead of forming 
an open alliance with the otzovists and putting forward 
acommon platform you persist in playing hide-and-seek 
and speculating on a cheap "democracy" abroad, you 
will get nothing in return but the contempt you deserve. 


You are playing a double game. On the one hand, you 
declare that for a whole year Proletary has been "wholly" 
pursuing a non-Bolshevik policy (and your supporters 
in Russia have tried more than once to gain acceptance 
for these views in resolutions of the St. Petersburg 


Committee 


and the Moscow Committee). On the other hand, you 
bewail the split and refuse to recognise the "removal". 
On-the one hand, you are in fact hand in glove with the 
otzovists and god-builders, on the other you repudiate 
them and pose as peacemakers who want to make peace 
between the Bolsheviks and the otzovists and god- 
builders. 


"Abandon hope for ever!" You can try to win a majority, 
You can gain what victories you like among immature 
Bolshevik members. We shall not agree to any 
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reconciliation. Form your faction, or rather: go on 
forming it, since you have already begun, but do not try 
to deceive the Party, do not try to deceive the Bolsheviks. 
All the conferences and congresses in the world are 
powerless now to reconcile the Bolsheviks with the 
otzovists, the ultimatumists and the god-builders. We 
have said and we repeat it once again: every Bolshevik 
Social-Democrat and every class-conscious worker must 
make his fixed and final choice. 


VI 


Concealing their ideological kin, afraid to declare their 
real platform, the new faction is trying to fill up the gaps 
in its ideological stock-in-trade by borrowing words 
from the vocabulary of old splits. The "new Proletary ", 
the "new Proletary line", shout Maximov and Nikolayev 
imitating the fight against the new Iskra in the old days. 


It is a trick that might beguile certain political infants. 


But you are not even capable of repeating old words, 
gentlemen. The "point" of the slogan "against the new 
Iskra " was that when the Mensheviks took over Iskra 
they themselves had to start a new line of policy, 
whereas the Congress (the Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. in 1903) had endorsed the line of the old Iskra. 
The "point" was that the Mensheviks (through the mouth 
of Trotsky in 1903-04) had to declare: the old Iskra and 
the new are poles apart. And to this day Potresov and 
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Co. are trying to remove from themselves the "traces" of 
the period when they were guided by the old Iskra. 


Proletary is now in its 47th issue. The first came out 
exactly three years ago, in August 1906. In this first issue 
of 


Proletary, dated August 21, 1906, we find an editorial 
article "The Boycott" and it states in black and white: 
"The time has now come when the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats must cease to be boycottists ."[*] Since that 
time there has not been a single issue of Proletary 
containing even one line of print in favour of 
"poycottism" (after 1906), otzovism and ultimatumism, 
without a refutation of this caricature of Bolshevism. 
And now the caricature Bolsheviks are getting on stilts 
and trying to compare themselves with those who first 
fought the three-year campaign of the old Iskra and 
secured the endorsement of its line by the Second Party 
Congress and then exposed, the volte-face of the new 
Iskra ! 


Comrade Maximov now signs himself "Former editor of 
the popular workers' newspaper Vperyod ", wanting to 
remind the reader that it was said "geese saved Rome". 
"Your relation to the policy of Vperyod,"[38] we tell 
Maximov in reply to this reminder, was exactly the same 
as Potresov's relation to the old Iskra.Potresov was its 
editor, but he did not lead the old Iskra, the old Iskra led 
him. As soon as he sought to change the policy the 
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supporters of the old Iskra turned their backs on him. 
And now even Potresov himself is making frantic efforts 
to blot out the "sin of his youth", his participation in the 
editorship of the old Iskra. 


Maximov did not lead Vperyod, but Vperyod led him. 
Proof: the policy of boycotting the Third Duma, in 
support of which Vperyod did not and could not say a 
single word. Maximov acted very wisely and well when 
he allowed him self to be led by Vperyod. Now he has 
begun to think up (or, what comes to the same thing, to 
help the otzovists to think up) a line of policy that is 
inevitably leading him into the morass, just like 
Potresov. 


Remember this, Comrade Maximov: the basis one 
should take for comparison is the integrity of an 
ideological and political trend, not "words" and 
"slogans", which some people learn by heart without 
understanding their meaning. Bolshevism ran the old 
Iskra for three years, from 1900 to 1903, and emerged as 
an integral trend for the struggle with Menshevism. The 
Mensheviks persisted for a long time in their new 
alliance with the anti-Iskrists and the support- * See 
present edition, Vol. 11, p. 145. 


ers of Rabocheye Dyelo until finally they surrendered 
Potresov (and only Potresov?) to Prokopovich. The 
Bolsheviks ran the "old" Proletary (1906-09) in a spirit of 
resolute opposition to "boycottism", etc., and emerged as 
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an integral trend for the struggle against those who are 
now thinking up "otzovism", "ultimatumism", "god- 
building”, etc. The Mensheviks wanted to reform the old 
Iskra in the spirit of Martynov and the Economists, and 
they broke their necks in the attempt. You want to 
reform the old Proletary in the spirit of "Er", the otzovists 
and the god-builders -- and you will break your necks 
too. 


But what about the "turn towards Plekhanov", says 
Maximov triumphantly? What about the formation of a 
"new Centrist faction"? And our "also-Bolshevik" 
describes as "diplomacy" a "denial" that "the realisation 
of the idea of a ‘centrist group’ is being contemplated!" 


These cries which Maximov is uttering against 
"diplomacy" and "uniting with Plekhanov" are simply 
laughable. Here, too, the caricature Bolsheviks are true 
to themselves: they have firmly learned by heart that 
Plekhanov pursued an ultra-opportunist policy in 1906- 
07. And they think that if they repeat it rather frequently, 
without bothering to analyse the changes that are taking 
place, this will denote the maximum degree of 
"revolutionary spirit”. 


The fact of the matter is that starting from the London 
Congress the "diplomats" of Proletary always openly 
pursued and succeeded in carrying out a pro-Party 
policy against the grotesque exaggerations of 
factionalism, a policy of defending Marxism against 
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anti-Marxist criticism. There are two reasons for 
Maximov's present outcries: on the one hand, ever since 
the London Congress there have always been individual 
Bolsheviks (Alexinsky is an example) alleging that a 
policy of "conciliation", a "Polish-Lettish" policy, etc., has 
been substituted for a policy of Bolshevism. These stupid 
allegations, which were merely evidence of bigoted 
thinking, were seldom taken seriously by the Bolsheviks. 
On the other hand, the literary clique to which Maximov 
belongs and which has never at any time had more than 
one foot in the Social-Democratic movement, has for a 
long time regarded Plekhanov as the chief enemy of their 
god-building and suchlike tendencies. In the eyes of this 
clique nothing 


is more terrible than Plekhanov. Nothing is more 
destructive to their hope of inculcating their ideas into 
the workers’ party than "uniting with Plekhanov". 


And now these two elements: bigoted factionalism with 
its incomprehension of the tasks of the Bolshevik faction 
in forming the Party, and the god-builders of the literary 
circles and apologists of god-building, have come 
together on the "platform": against "union with 
Plekhanov", against the "conciliatory", "Polish-Lettish" 
policy of Proletary, etc. 


Plekhanov's Dnevnik No. 9, which is now out, makes it 
unnecessary for us to explain to the reader in special 
detail what a caricature this "platform" of the caricature 
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Bolsheviks is. Plekhanov exposed the liquidationism of 
Golos Sotsial-Demokrata, the diplomacy of its editors 
and declared that his "way parted" with Potresov, who 
had ceased to be a revolutionary. It is clear now to every 
Social-Democrat that working-class Mensheviks will go 
with Plekhanov against Potresov. It should be clear to 
everyone that the split among the Mensheviks vindicates 
the policy of the Bolsheviks. It is clear to everyone that 
Plekhanov's declaration of the pro-Party line of policy 
against the splitting tactics of the liquidators is a 
tremendous victory for Bolshevism, which now holds 
the predominant position in the Party. 


Bolshevism has won this tremendous victory because it 
pursued its pro-Party policy in spite of the outcries of the 
immature "Lefts" and god-building literati. Only such 
people as these can be afraid of a rapprochement with 
the Plekhanov who exposes and expels the Potresovs 
from the workers’ party. Only in the stagnant bog of the 
god-builders' circle or of the heroes of phrases learned 
by heart is there any chance of success for a "platform": 
"Against union with Plekhanov", that is to say, against 
rapprochement with the pro-Party Mensheviks for the 
struggle against liquidationism, against rapprochement 
with the orthodox Marxists (which is disadvantageous 
to the clique of literary Yerogins), against the winning of 
further Party support for revolutionary Social- 
Democratic policy and tactics. 
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We Bolsheviks can point to great achievements in 
winning such support. Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Kautsky -- Social-Democrats who often write for 
Russians and to that extent are in our Party -- have been 


won over to our point of view, 


although at the beginning of the split (1903) their 
sympathies were entirely with the Mensheviks. They 
were won over because the Bolsheviks made no 
concessions to "criticism" of Marxism, because the 
Bolsheviks upheld, not the letter of their own, definitely 
their own factional theory, but the general spirit and 
meaning of revolutionary Social-Democratic tactics. We 
shall continue to advance along this path, we shall wage 
an even more relentless war against pedantic stupidity 
and reckless phrase-mongering with phrases learned by 
heart, against the theoretical revisionism of the god- 
building circle of literati. 


Two liquidationist trends have now quite clearly 
materialised among the Russian Social-Democrats: 
Potresov's and Maximov's. Potresov is necessarily afraid 
of the Social Democratic Party because henceforth there 
is no hope of his line being adopted by it. Maximov is 
necessarily afraid of the Social-Democratic Party 
because there is now no hope of his line being adopted 
by it. Both the one and the other will support and shield 
by fair means or by foul the escapades of the separate 
literary circles with their peculiar forms of revision of 
Marxism: Both the one and the other will clutch, as the 
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last shadow of hope, at the preservation of the circle 
spirit against the Party spirit, for Potresov can still win 
occasional victories in a select company of bigoted 
Mensheviks, Maximov can still gain an occasional laurel 
wreath from circles of especially bigoted Bolsheviks, but 
neither the one nor the other will ever obtain a firm 
footing whether among Marxists or in a really Social- 
Democratic workers party. They represent two opposite, 
but mutually complementary, equally limited, petty- 
bourgeois trends in the Social-Democratic movement. 


VI 


We have shown what the general staff of the new faction 
is like. Where can its army be recruited from? From the 
bourgeois-democratic elements who attached 
themselves to the workers’ party during the revolution. 
The proletariat everywhere is constantly being recruited 
from the petty bourgeoisie, is everywhere constantly 
connected with it through thousands of transitional 
stages, boundaries and gradations. When a workers' 
party grows very quickly (as ours did in 1905-06) its 
penetration by a mass of elements imbued with a petty- 
bourgeois spirit is inevitable. And there is nothing bad 
about that. The historic task of the proletariat is to 
assimilate, re-school, re-educate all the elements of the 
old society that the latter bequeaths it in the shape of 
offshoots of the petty bourgeoisie. But the proletariat 
must re-educate these newcomers and influence them, 
not be influenced by them. Of the "Social-Democrats of 
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the days of freedom", who first became Social- 
Democrats in the days of enthusiasm and celebration, 
the days of clarion slogans, the days of proletarian 
victories which turned the heads of even purely 
bourgeois intellectuals, very many began to study in 
earnest, to study Marxism and to learn persistent 
proletarian work -- they will always remain Social 
Democrats and Marxists. Others did not succeed in 
gaining, or were incapable of gaining, anything from the 
proletarian party but a few texts and "striking" slogans 
learned by heart, a few phrases about "boycottism", 


"poyevism ", and so forth. When such elements thought 
to foist their "theories", their world outlook, i.e., their 
short-sighted views, on the workers’ party, a split with 


them became inevitable. 


The fate of the boycottists of the Third Duma is an 
obvious example that admirably shows the difference 
between the two elements. 


The majority of the Bolsheviks, sincerely carried away 
by the desire for a direct and immediate fight against the 
heroes of June 3, were inclined to boycott the Third 
Duma, but were very soon able to cope with the new 
situation. They did not go repeating words learned by 
heart but attentively studied the new _ historical 
conditions, pondered over the question why events had 
gone that way and not otherwise, worked with their 
heads, not merely with their tongues, carried out serious 
and persistent proletarian work, and they very quickly 
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realised the utter stupidity, the utter paltriness of 
otzovism. Others clutched at words, began to concoct 
"their own line" from half-digested phrases, to shout 
about "boycottism, otzovism, ultimatumism", to 
substitute these cries for the proletarian revolutionary 
work which the given historical conditions dictated, and 
to collect a new faction 


from all sorts of immature elements in the ranks of 
Bolshevism. Good riddance to you, my friends? We have 
done every thing we could to teach you Marxism and 
Social-Democratic work. Now we declare the most 
ruthless and irreconcilable war on the liquidators, both 
of the Right and of the Left, who are corrupting the 
workers’ party by theoretical revisionism and petty- 
bourgeois methods of policy and tactics. 
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Resolutions of the Conference of the Extended 
Editorial Board of Proletary 


Lenin 
June 8-17 (21-80), 1909 
On Otzovism and Ultimatumism 


The slogan of boycott of the Bulygin Duma and the First 
Duma issued by the revolutionary wing of our Party 
played a great revolutionary role at the time, and was 
taken up with enthusiasm by all the most active and 
most revolutionary sections of the working class. 


The direct revolutionary struggle of the broad masses 
was then followed by a severe period of counter- 
revolution. It became essential for Social-Democrats to 
adapt their revolutionary tactics to this new political 
situation, and, in connection with this, one of the 
exceptionally important tasks became the use of the 
Duma as an open platform for the purpose of assisting 
Social-Democratic agitation and organisation. 


In this rapid turn of events, however, a section of the 
workers who had _ participated in the _ direct 
revolutionary struggle was unable to proceed at once to 
apply revolutionary Social-Democratic tactics in the new 
conditions of the counter-revolution, and continued 
simply to repeat slogans which had been revolutionary 
in the period of open civil war, but which now, if merely 
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repeated, might retard the process of closing the ranks of 
the proletariat in the new conditions of struggle. 


On the other hand, in the conditions of this painful crisis, 
in an atmosphere of decline in the revolutionary 
struggle, of apathy and dejection even among a section 
of the workers, at a time when the workers’ 
organisations were being suppressed and when the 
strength of their resistance to disintegrating influences 
was inadequate, there has developed among a section of 
the working class an attitude of indifference towards the 
political struggle in general, and of a particularly 
marked lack of interest in the work of Social-Democrats 
in the Duma. 


It is in such conditions that so-called otzovism and 
ultimatumism may meet with temporary success among 
these sections of the proletariat. 


The proceedings of the Third Duma, which openly flouts 
the needs of the workers, work up an otzovist mood 
among these strata of the workers, who, owing to their 
inadequate Social-Democratic training, are as yet unable 
to understand that these proceedings of the Third Duma 
enable the Social- Democrats to make use of that 
representative assembly of the exploiting classes in a 
revolutionary manner, in order to expose to the broadest 
sections of the people the real nature of the autocracy 
and of all the counter-revolutionary forces, as well as the 
need for revolutionary struggle. 
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Another contributing factor to this otzovist mood among 
this stratum of the workers has been the exceedingly 
grave errors committed by the Duma Social-Democratic 
group, especially during the first year of its activity. 


Recognising that this otzovist mood has a detrimental 
effect on the socialist and revolutionary training of the 
working class, the Bolshevik wing of the Party considers 
it necessary: 


(a) in regard to these strata of the workers: to persevere 
in the work of Social-Democratic training and 
organisation, to explain systematically and persistently 
the utter political futility of otzovism and ultimatumism, 
the real significance of Social-Democratic 
parliamentarism and the role of the Duma as a platform 
for the Social-Democrats during a period of counter— 


revolution 


(b) in regard to the Duma Social-Democratic group and 
Duma work in general: to establish close connections 
between the Duma group and the advanced workers; to 
render it every assistance; to see that the whole Party 
supervises and brings pressure upon it; inter alia, by 
openly explaining its mistakes; to ensure in practice that 
the Party guides its activities as a Party organ; and in 
general that the Bolsheviks carry out the decisions of the 
recent Party conference on this matter; for only the 
increased attention of working-class circles to the 
activities of the Duma Social-Democratic group, and 
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their organised participation in the Duma activities of 
the Social-Democrats, will be effective in straightening 
out the tactics of our Duma group; 


(c) in regard to the Right wing of the Party, which is 
dragging the Duma group on to an anti-Party road and 
there by tearing it away from the workers’ vanguard: to 
wage a systematic, irreconcilable struggle against it, and 
to expose these tactics as fatal to the Party. 


+ 


In the course of the bourgeois-democratic revolution a 
number of elements joined our Party, attracted not by its 
purely proletarian programme, but chiefly by its gallant 
and energetic fight for democracy; these elements 
adopted the revolutionary-democratic slogans of the 
proletarian party, but without connecting them with the 
entire struggle of the socialist proletariat as a whole. 


Such elements, not sufficiently imbued with the 
proletarian point of view, have also been found in the 
ranks of our Bolshevik wing of the Party. In this period 
of social stag nation such elements more and more reveal 
their lack of Social-Democratic consistency. Coming as 
they do into ever sharper contradiction with the 
fundamentals of revolutionary Social-Democratic 
tactics, they have been creating, during the past year, a 
trend that seeks to give shape to a theory of otzovism 
and ultimatumism, but in reality only elevates to a 
principle and intensifies false notions about Social- 
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Democratic parliamentarism and the work of Social- 
Democracy in the Duma. 


These attempts to create a complete system of otzovist 
policy out of an otzovist mood lead to a theory which in 
substance expresses the ideology of political indifference 
on the one hand, and of anarchist vagaries on the other. 
For all its revolutionary phraseology, the theory of 
otzovism and ultimatumism in practice represents, to a 
consider able extent, the reverse side of constitutional 
illusions based on the hope that the Duma itself can 
satisfy certain urgent needs of the people. In essence, it 
substitutes petty-bourgeois tendencies for proletarian 
ideology. 


No less harmful to the Social-Democratic cause than 
open otzovism is so-called ultimatumism (i. e., that 
tendency which on principle renounces the utilisation of 
the Third Duma rostrum, or which tries to justify its 
failure to carry out. this duty by considerations of 
expediency, and, in striving for the recall of the Social- 
Democratic group from the Duma. abandons the 
prolonged work of training the Duma group and 
straightening its line in favour of presenting to it an 
immediate ultimatum). Politically, ultimatumism at the 
present time is indistinguishable from otzovism, and 
only introduces still greater confusion and disunity by 
the disguised character of its otzovism. The attempts of 
ultimatumism to assert its direct connection with the 
tactics of boycott practised by our wing of the Party 
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during a particular stage of the revolution, merely 
distort the true meaning and character of the boycott of 
the Bulygin Duma and the First Duma, which was quite 
correctly applied by the overwhelming majority of our 
Party. By their attempt to deduce, from the particular 
cases in which the boycott of representative institutions 
was applied at this or that moment of the revolution, that 
the policy of boycott is the distinguishing feature of 
Bolshevik tactics, even in a period of counter revolution, 
ultimatumism and otzovism demonstrate that these 
trends are in essence the reverse side of Menshevism, 
which preaches indiscriminate participation in all 
representative institutions, irrespective of the particular 
stage of development of the revolution, irrespective of 
whether a revolutionary upsurge exists or not. 


All the attempts made so far by otzovism and 
ultimatumism to lay down principles on which to base 
their theory have inevitably led to denial of the 
fundamentals of revolutionary Marxism. The tactics 
proposed by them inevitably lead to a complete break 
with the tactics of the Left wing of international Social- 
Democracy as applied to present-day Russian 
conditions, and result in anarchist deviations. 


Otzovist-ultimatumist agitation has already begun to 
cause unquestionable harm to the working-class 
movement and to Social-Democratic work. If it 
continues, it may be come a threat to Party unity, for this 
agitation has already given rise to such ugly phenomena 
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as the alliance between otzovists and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries (in St. Petersburg) for the purpose of 
preventing help for our Party representatives in the 
Duma; likewise to public speeches at workers’ meetings 
jointly with avowed syndicalists. 


In view of all this, the extended editorial board of 
Proletary declares that Bolshevism as a definite trend 
with in the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party has 
nothing in common with otzovism and ultimatumism, 
and that the Bolshevik wing of the Party must most 
resolutely combat these deviations from the path of 


revolutionary Marxism. 
The Tasks of the Bolsheviks in the Party 


In the period of decisive triumph of counter-revolution 
which followed the dissolution of the Second Duma, 
force of circumstances dictated that all Party activities 
should be concentrated on the following task: to 
preserve the Party organisation built up in the years of 
the high tide of the proletarian struggle, despite all the 
efforts of reaction, and notwithstanding the great 
depression in the proletarian class struggle, i. e., to 
preserve it as an organisation which consciously takes its 
stand on the basis of orthodox Marxism, and which 
unites all the “national” Social-Democratic organisations 
for the purpose of carrying out a single revolutionary 
Social-Democratic line of tactics. 
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In the course of this two years’ struggle for the Party and 
partyism, it became quite clear that, on the one hand, the 
Party had dissociated itself from the elements that had 
penetrated it as a result of the specific conditions of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, and that, on the other 
hand, the revolutionary Social-Democrats had been 
further consolidated. On the one hand, the former 
fellow-travellers of Social-Democracy took quite definite 
shape—those fellow-travellers, who, on leaving the 
Party, transferred all their activities into various legal 
organisations (co-operatives, trade unions, educational 
societies, advisory commit tees for the Duma group), 
where they not only did not carry out the policy of the 
Party but, on the contrary, fought the Party and strove to 
wrest these organisations away from it and pit them 
against the Party. Making a fetish of legality, and 
elevating to a principle the narrow forms of activity 
imposed by the temporary decline of and state of 
disunity in the working-class movement, these 
elements—avowed liquidators of the Party—quite 
obviously took their stand upon the ground of 
theoretical and tactical revisionism. That the closest 
connection exists between  liquidationism in 
organisation (the struggle against Party institutions) and 
the ideological struggle against Marxist theory and the 
fundamental principles of the programme of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party, has now most clearly 
been revealed and proved by the entire history of the 
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efforts to force an opportunist policy on our Duma 
group by its intellectual advisers, as well as by the entire 
course of the struggle between the liquidators and the 
partyists within the legal workers’ organisations and in 
the workers’ groups of the four congresses: of the 
People’s Universities,[3] of the co-operatives,[4] of 
women[5] and of factory medical officers.[6] 


On the other hand, the Left wing of the Party, to whose 
lot it fell to lead the Party during this period of the 
decisive triumph of the counter-revolution, theoretically 
recognised and in practice applied the tactics of 
expediently combining illegal with legal Party work. 
This applies to all the Party work with the Duma group 
and all the Party work in the legal and semi-legal 
proletarian organisations. It is precisely these forms of 
work—forms enabling the illegal Party to influence 
more or less broad masses—that have been brought to 
the fore by the peculiar conditions of the present 
historical situation, in addition to the main forms of 
Party work. It is in these forms of activity that the Party 
in practice comes into conflict with liquidationism and 
deals it heavy blows. It is on this ground also that Social- 
Democrats belonging to various groups of the Party 
have been and are being drawn together.[1] And here, 
finally, on the very same questions of Party tactics and 
organisation in the conditions of the Third Duma period, 
the Bolshevik section openly disavows the pseudo- 
revolutionary, unstable, non-Marxist elements, which, 
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under cover of so-called otzovism, have been opposing 
the new forms of Party activity. 


At the present time, outlining the basic tasks of the 
Bolsheviks; the extended editorial board of Proletary 
states: 


(1) that in the further struggle for the Party and partyism, 
the task of the Bolshevik section, which must remain the 
foremost champion of partyism and of the revolutionary 
Social-Democratic line in the Party, is to give active and 
all-round support to the Central Committee and the 
Central Organ of the Party. In the present period of the 
re-grouping of Party forces, only the central institutions 
of the Party can serve as the strong and authoritative 
representative of the Party line, around which all 
genuinely partyist and genuinely Social-Democratic 
elements can be rallied; 


(2) that in the Menshevik camp of the Party, whose 
official organ, Golos Sotsial-Demokrata, is fully 
controlled by the Menshevik liquidators, the minority of 
this faction, having explored the path of liquidationism 
to the very end, is already raising its voice in protest 
against that path and is again seeking a party basis for 
its activities (the letter of the “Vyborg” Mensheviks[2] in 
St. Petersburg, the split among the Mensheviks in 
Moscow, the split in the editorial board of Golos Sotsial- 
Demokrata, the corresponding division in the Bund, 
etc.); 
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(3) that in such circumstances the task of the Bolsheviks, 
who will remain the solid vanguard of the Party, is not 
only to continue the struggle against liquidationism and 
all the varieties of revisionism, but also to establish 
closer contact with the Marxist and partyist elements of 
the other groups, dictated by common aims in the 
struggle for the preservation and consolidation of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. 


3 


Agitation for a Bolshevik Congress or Bolshevik 
Conference Separate from the Party 


Considering: 


that the Bolshevik wing, ever since Party unity was re 
stored, has always aligned and rallied the adherents of 
its political line on issues which have already become the 
subject of a general Party discussion, and always on the 
basis of an ideological campaign fought on th” general 
Party arena for its own particular solution of such 
questions— parallel platforms, discussion in the Party 
cells, and at general Party congresses; 


that this is the only sure way both to rally really like- 
minded members and to draw into the wing all really 
kindred elements; 


that for the attainment of our main object, to exert such 
an influence on the Party that the policy of revolutionary 
Social-Democracy shall triumph mice and for all in the 
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Party, the alignment of the Bolsheviks solely on the 
general Party arena is the only right and proper 
procedure; 


that any other procedure, the procedure of calling 
special Bolshevik conferences and congresses, would 
inevitably split the Party from top to bottom and would 
deal an irreparable blow to the section which took the 
initiative in bringing about such a total split in the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party,the extended 
editorial board of Proletary resolves: 


(1) To warn all its supporters against agitating for a 
special Bolshevik congress, as such agitation would lead 
objectively to a Party split and might radically impair the 
position which revolutionary Social-Democracy has 
won in the Party. 


(2) To hold the next conference of Bolsheviks at the same 
time as the regular Party conference, the supreme 
assembly of the wing as a whole to be an assembly of its 
supporters at the next Party congress. 


(3) In view of the urgent outstanding issues agitating the 
Party and members of its Bolshevik wing, the Bolsheviks 
on the Central Committee are instructed to press for a 
speediest possible general Party conference (to be called 
in two or three months) and then for a speediest possible 
congress. 
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The Party School Being Set Up Abroad at X— 


After considering the question of the school at X—, the 
extended editorial board of Proletary is of the opinion 
that the organisation of this school by the promotion 
group (which includes Comrade Maximov, a member of 
the extend ed editorial board) has from the outset been 
proceeded with over the heads of the editorial board of 
Proletary and been accompanied by agitation against the 
latter. The steps so far taken by the promotion group 
make it perfectly clear that under the guise of this school 
anew centre is being formed for a faction breaking away 
from the Bolsheviks. The sponsors of this school, acting 
over the heads of the general centres, have contacted 
numerous committees in Russia, organised an 
independent fund and collections, and are appointing 
their own organisers, without even informing the 
editorial board of Proletary or the general Party centre. 


While it recognises that with the present dearth of 
experienced Party workers a properly constituted and 
genuinely Party school, even if located abroad, might be 
of some help to local organisations in training up useful 
Party functionaries from among the workers, and while 
it considers for its part that everything must be done to 
render such assistance to local organisations as the 
condition of our organisation will allow, the extended 
editorial board, on the evidence of the whole line of 
conduct of the initiators of the school at X—, declares 
that the aims pursued by these initiators are not aims 
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common to the Bolshevik wing as a whole, as an 
ideological trend in the Party, but are the private aims of 
a group with a separate ideology and policy; In view of 
the dissensions revealed within our ranks on the subject 
of otzovism, ultimatumism, the attitude to the 
propaganda of god-building and the internal Party tasks 
of the Bolsheviks in general; and in view of the fact that 
the initiators and organisers of the school at X—are one 
and all representatives of otzovism, ultimatumism and 
god-building, the extended editorial board of Proletary 
declares that the ideological and political physiognomy 
of this new centre is quite clearly defined. 


In view of this, the extended editorial board of Proletary 
declares that the Bolshevik wing can bear no 
responsibility for this school. 


5 
The Breakaway of Comrade Maximov 
Considering: 


that unanimity on principles and tactics between ten 
members of the extended editorial board of Proletary, on 
the one hand, and Comrade Maximov, on the other, has 
manifestly proved to be absent on all points of the 
agenda; that, furthermore, there have lately been actions 
on Comrade Maximov’s part tending also to violate the 
organisational unity of the Bolshevik wing; that, lastly, 
Comrade Maximov gave a negative answer to the 
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question whether he would abide by the decisions of the 
extended editorial board of Proletary and carry them 
out,the extended editorial board of Proletary henceforth 
disclaims any responsibility for the political actions of 


Comrade Maximov. 

Supplement to Proletary, No. 46, July 3 (16), 1909 
Published according to the Supplement 

Notes 


[1] The resolutions on the trade unions and the co- 
operatives, and a number of resolutions on Duma 
activities, carried unanimouslyby the Central 
Committee. Support for the Party line by the 
overwhelming majority at the recent All-Russian 
Conference. The experience of conducting the Central 
Organ, the workers’ groups of the said congresses, etc. 


—Lenin 


[2] The Mensheviks in Vyborg District of St. 
Petersburg. — Ed. 


[3] The First All-Russian Congress of Members of 
People’s Universities’ Associations was held in St. 
Petersburg on January 3-6 (16-19) 1908. During the 
debate on the question of the activities and organisation 
of the people’s universities the workers’ group of the 
congress, headed by the Bolsheviks, introduced motions 
demanding that the workers’ organisations be 
represented on the boards of the people’s universities 
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with the right to take part in arranging the curricula, 
choosing desirable lecturers on the social sciences, and 
recognition of the right of every nationality to give 
tuition in the native language. The congress rejected 
these demands as being outside the competence of the 
congress, after which the workers’ representatives 
walked out. 


[4] The First All-Russian Congress of Representatives of 
Co-operative Societies was held in Moscow on April 16- 
21 (April 29-May 4), 1908. It was attended by 824 
delegates, about fifty of whom were Social-Democrats 
(Bolsheviks and Mensheviks). Reports were delivered at 
the congress on the international co-operative 
movement, on the role and tasks of the co-operative 
movement, on the legal status of the consumer societies 
in Russia, and other matters. 


Despite the resistance of the Mensheviks, the Bolsheviks 
formed a Social-Democratic group at the congress and 
headed the fight of the representatives from the trade 
unions and workers’ co-operatives against the bourgeois 
co-operators, who were in the majority at the congress. 
After a number of speeches by spokesmen of the 
workers, the police imposed a ban on speeches that 
touched on questions of the class struggle, the trade 
unions, aid to workers during strikes and lock-outs, the 
co-operative press and propaganda, and even the 
election of a congress bureau and the periodicity of 
congresses, the police officer attending the proceedings 
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being instructed to arrest immediately anyone “who 
made socialist speeches or motions”. As a demonstration 
of protest against this the congress was closed. 


[5] The First All-Russian Women’s Congress was held in 
St. Petersburg on December 10-16 (23-29), 1908. Among 
its delegates were many women workers. Under 
pressure of the latter the congress adopted resolutions 
on combating alcoholism, on the position of the peasant 
woman, on labour protection for women and children, 
on producers’ co-operatives, and on equal rights for 
Jews. On the main issue— that of the political and civic 
status of women in the modern community — the women 
workers submitted a motion demanding universal, 
direct, and equal suffrage by secret ballot without 
distinction of sex, race and religion. The presiding 
committee of the congress refused to read out the motion 
and replaced it by one drafted in a liberal-bourgeois 
spirit. The women workers walked out as a 
demonstration of protest. 


[6] The First All-Russian Congress of Factory Medical 
Officers and Representatives of Manufacturing 
Industryconvened on the initiative of the Moscow 
Society of Factory Medical Officers was held in Moscow 
on April 1-6 (14-19), 1909. Among its delegates were 52 
workers elected by the trade unions chiefly of the big 
industrial centres (St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev. 
Ekaterinoslav, Baku, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, etc.). 
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According to its sponsors, the congress was to have been 
a “festival of reconciliation” between workers and 
capitalists. The Bolsheviks, however, who formed a 
majority of the working-class delegates, succeeded in 
getting the workers at the congress to take a class, 
proletarian line, despite the opposition of the 
liquidationist elements. Speaking on the concrete 
questions of sanitary and medical arrangements at the 
factories, the worker delegates exposed the ideas of 
“class peace” and social reform, and put for ward 
demands based on the programme of the Marxist party. 
These speeches were of great political significance and 
had repercussions throughout the country. Especially 
lively were the debates on the questions of sanitary 
inspection arrangements (the Bolsheviks’ draft 
resolution on this point was carried) and of the election 
of the factory inspection by the workers. 


The congress was unable to finish its work. After the 
police had demanded that no questions liable “to excite 
class struggle” should be touched on in the debates, and 
after they had forbidden the motion on the housing 
question to be put to the vote (since “it mentioned 
socialism and socialisation of the land”) and for bidden 
some of the worker delegates, including the Duma 
Deputy I. P. Pokrovsky, from continuing their speeches, 
all the workers and some of the doctors walked out of 
the congress hall. In view of this the presiding committee 
decided to close the congress. 
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The Liquidation of Liquidationism 
Proletary, No. 46, July 11 (24), 1909 
Lenin Collected Works, Volume 15, pages 452-460. 


In a special supplement to the present issue of Proletary 
the reader will find a report on the conference of the 
Bolsheviks and the text of the resolutions adopted there. 
Our purpose in the present article is to assess the 
importance of this conference and the breakaway of a 
small group of the Bolsheviks which took place there, 
from the standpoint both of our wing and of the 
R.S.D.L.P. as a whole. 


The last two years, roughly from the coup d’état of June 
3, 1907, up to the present time, have been a period of 
drastic change, of grave crisis in the history of the 
Russian revolution and in the development of the 
working-class movement in Russia and of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party. The All-Russian 
Conference of the R.S.D.L.P. held in December 1908 
reviewed the present political situation, the condition 
and prospects of the revolutionary movement and the 
tasks of the party of the working class in Ike present 
period. The resolutions passed by the conference are a 
permanent asset to the Party, and the Menshevik 
opportunists who sought to criticise them at all costs, 
only succeeded in betraying the glaring futility of their 
“criticism” which was unable to offer any intelligent, 
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integral and systematic solution of the problems as an 
alternative to the one given in the resolutions. 


But that was not all. The conference played an important 
role in the life of our Party by indicating the existence of 
new ideological groupings in both wings—the, 
Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks. The struggle between 
these sections can be said without exaggeration to have 
filled the whole history of the Party, both on the eve of 
the revolution and during the revolution. Therefore the 
new ideological groupings are an event of great 
importance in the life of the Party, an event whose 
lessons all Social-Democrats should study, understand 
and digest, if they are to take an intelligent, stand on the 
new issues which this new situation raises. 


These new ideological groupings may be briefly 
described as the appearance of liquidationism on both 
the extreme flanks of the Party and as the struggle being 
waged against it. By December 1908 liquidationism 
stood fully revealed among the Mensheviks, but at that 
time the fight against it was conducted almost 
exclusively by others (the Bolsheviks, the Polish and 
Lettish Social-Democrats, a section of the Bundists). The 
pro-Party Mensheviks, Mensheviks who were opposed 
to liquidationism, had barely begun to emerge as a trend 
at that time, and were not at all united or open in their 
criticism. Among the Bolsheviks both sections were 
clearly defined and acted openly, namely, the 
overwhelming majority of orthodox Bolsheviks, who 
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were firmly opposed to otzovism and secured the 
adoption of their point of view in all the resolutions of 
the conference, and the otzovist minority who advocated 
their views as a separate group, and received frequent 
support from the ultimatumists who wavered between 
them and the orthodox Bolsheviks. That the otzovists 
(and the ultimatumists, too, insofar as they are coming 
round to the otzovist viewpoint) are Mensheviks inside 
out, liquidators of a new type, has been repeatedly 
asserted and demonstrated in Proletary (see especially 
issues Nos. 39, 42, and 44 ). Thus among the Mensheviks 
the overwhelming majority were liquidators, and the 
protest and struggle of the pro-Party men against them 
were barely beginning to manifest themselves; while 
among the Bolsheviks the orthodox elements were 
completely dominant, but an otzovist minority were 
acting openly. Such was the situation within the Party at 
the December All-Russian Conference of the R.S.D.L.P. 


What is this liquidationism, then? What brought it into 
being? Why is it that the otzovists (and the god-builders, 
of whom we shall say a few words later) are also 
liquidators, Mensheviks inside out? In a word, what is 
the social meaning and the social significance of the new 
ideological grouping within our Party? 


Liquidationism in the narrow sense of the word, the 
liquidationism of the Mensheviks, consists ideologically 
in negation of the revolutionary class struggle of the 
socialist proletariat in general, and denial of the 
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hegemony of the proletariat in our bourgeois- 
democratic revolution in particular. This denial of 
course takes various forms, and occurs more or less 
consciously, sharply and consistently. As an example we 
might mention Cherevanin and Potresov. The former 
gave such an assessment of the role of the proletariat in 
the revolution that the whole editorial board of Golos 
Sotsial-Demokrata, even before the split that took place 
in it (i. e., both Plekhanov and Martov-Dan-Axelrod- 
Martynov) had to repudiate Cherevanin, although it did 
so in a very discreditable form. It repudiated the 
consistent liquidator in Vorwarts to the Germans 
without publishing its statement in “Golos Sotsial- 
Demokrata” for the benefit of Russian readers! In the 
article which he contributed to the Social Movement in 
Russia at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century, 
Potresov liquidated the idea of the hegemony of the 
proletariat in the Russian revolution so successfully that 
Plekhanov Left the liquidationist editorial board. 


In respect of organisation, liquidationism means 
denying the necessity for an illegal Social-Democratic 
Party, and consequently renouncing the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party, leaving its ranks. It means 
fighting the Party in the columns of the legal press, in 
legal workers’ organisations, in the trade unions and co- 
operative societies, at congresses attended by working- 
class delegates, etc. The history of any Party organisation 
in Russia during the last two years teems with examples 
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of liquidationism on the part of the Mensheviks. As a 
particularly glaring example of liquidationism, we have 
already referred (Proletary, No. 42, reprinted in the 
pamphlet The All-Russian Conference of the R. S. D. L. 
P. in December 1908) to the case where the Menshevik 
members of the Central Committee made a deliberate 
attempt to wreck the Central Committee of the Party, 
and stop the functioning of this institution. The almost 
complete breakdown of the illegal Menshevik 
organisations in Russia is borne out by the fact that the 
“Caucasian delegation” at the recent Party conference 
consisted entirely of residents abroad, while the editorial 
board of Golos Sotsial Demokrata was confirmed (at the 
beginning of 1908) by the Central Committee of the Party 
as a separate literary group, totally unconnected with 


any organisation functioning in Russia. 


The Mensheviks do not weigh up the implications of all 
these manifestations of liquidationism. They either 
conceal them or are baffled by them, at a loss to 
understand the significance of certain facts, floundering 
in minutiae, vagaries and personalities, unable to draw 
general conclusions, unable to grasp the meaning of 
what is going on. 


And the meaning of it is that, in a period of bourgeois 
revolution, the opportunist wing of the workers’ party, 
at times of crisis, disintegration and collapse, is bound to 
be either out-and-out liquidationist or liquidator-ridden. 
In a period of bourgeois revolution the proletarian party 
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is bound to have a following of petty-bourgeois fellow- 
travellers (what is known as Mitlaufer in German) who 
are least capable of digesting proletarian theory and 
tactics, least capable of holding their own in time of 
collapse, most likely to carry opportunism to its extreme. 
Disintegration has set in—and the mass of Menshevik 
intellectuals, Menshevik writers, have virtually turned 
liberal. The intelligentsia has swung away from the 
Party—and consequently disintegration has been most 
complete in the Menshevik organisations’ Those 
Mensheviks who sincerely sympathised with the 
proletariat and the proletarian class struggle, with 
proletarian revolutionary theory (and there have always 
been such Mensheviks who justify their opportunism in 
the revolution on the grounds that they are anxious to 
miss no changes in the situation, no convolutions in the 
complex historical process) found themselves “in the 
minority once more”, in a minority among the 
Mensheviks, without the determination to fight the 
liquidators and without the strength to succeed if they 
tried. But the opportunist fellow-travellers move further 
and further to liberalism. Plekhanov becomes 
exasperated with Potresov, Golos Sotsial-Demokrata 
with Cherevanin, the Moscow Menshevik workingmen 
with the Menshevik intellectuals, and so forth. The pro— 
Party Mensheviks, the orthodox Marxists among the 
Mensheviks, are beginning to break away and, by the 
logic of things, by becoming pro- Party, they draw 
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nearer to the Bolsheviks. And it is our duty to 
understand this situation, everywhere and in every way 
to separate the liquidators from the pro-Party 
Mensheviks, to make closer contact with the latter, not 
by glossing over differences in principle, but by building 
up a really united workers’ party in which differences of 
opinion should not stand in the way of the common 
effort, the common drive, the common struggle. 


But are petty-bourgeois fellow-travellers of the 
proletariat the exclusive property of the Menshevik 
wing? No. We have already pointed out in Proletary, No. 
39, that they are to be found also among the Bolsheviks, 
as testified by the entire mode of argument of the 
consistent otzovists, the whole character of their 
attempts to justify “new” tactics. No sizable section of a 
mass workers’ party could, by the nature of things, avoid 
during a time of bourgeois revolution taking on a certain 
number of “fellow-travellers” of diverse shadings. This 
is inevitable even in the most highly developed capitalist 
countries, after the completion of a bourgeois revolution, 
for the proletariat is ever in contact with the most varied 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie and is constantly being 
recruited. and replenished from them. There is nothing 
abnormal or terrible in this, if the proletarian party is 
able thoroughly to absorb these foreign bodies, to 
control and not be controlled by them, and is able to see 
in good time that some of these elements really are 
foreign bodies, and that in certain conditions one must 
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clearly and openly dissociate oneself from them. In this 
respect the difference between the two wings of the R. S. 
D. L. P. is that the Mensheviks turned out to be in thrall 
to the liquidators (i. e., the “fellow-travellers”), proof of 
which is to be found among the Mensheviks themselves, 
being supplied both by their Moscow adherents in 
Russia, and abroad by Plekhanov’s repudiation of 
Potresov and Golos Sotsial-Demokrata; while in the case 
of the Bolsheviks the liquidationist elements—the 
otzovists and god-builders—proved to be a small 
minority from the outset, were rendered harmless from 
the outset, and were ultimately pushed aside. 


That otzovism is Menshevism inside out, that it also 
leads inevitably to liquidationism, only of a slightly 
different kind, there can be no doubt. It is not, of course, 
a matter of personalities or particular groups, but of an 
objective general tendency —to the extent that otzovism 
ceases to be a mere state of mind and seeks to evolve into 
a separate trend. The Bolsheviks stated quite definitely 
before the revolution, first, that their aim was not to 
create a separate trend in socialism but to apply to the 
new conditions of our revolution the basic principles of 
international revolutionary orthodox Marxist Social- 
Democracy; secondly, they would do their duty even 
should it consist in an onerous, slow, humdrum daily 
grind, if history, after the issue of the struggle and after 
all opportunities for revolutionary action were 
exhausted, should condemn us to plod along the by- 
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paths of an “autocratic constitution”. The least attentive 
reader will find these statements in the Social- 
Democratic literature of i905. They are of immense 
importance as a solemn obligation of the whole 
Bolshevik wing of the Party, a deliberate choice of path. 
In order to fulfil this obligation to the proletariat, it was 
necessary to take patiently in hand and re-educate those 
who had been attracted to Social-Democracy by the days 
of liberty (there even appeared a type of “Social- 
Democrat of the days of liberty”), who were attracted 
chiefly by the vehemence, revolutionary spirit and 
“vividness” of our slogans, but, who, though militant 
enough to fight on revolutionary holidays, lacked the 
stamina for worka-day struggle under the reign of 
counter-revolution. Some of these elements were 
gradually drawn into proletarian activities and 
assimilated the Marxist world-outlook. The others only 
memorised a few slogans without grasping their 
meaning, could only repeat old phrases and were unable 
to adapt the old principles of revolutionary Social- 
Democratic tactics to the changed conditions. Their 
several destinies are graphically illustrated by the 
evolution of those who wanted to boycott the Third 
Duma. In June 1907 they were the majority among the 
Bolsheviks. But Proletary campaigned continuously 
against the boycott. Events verified this policy and a year 
later the otzovists were in the minority among the 
Bolsheviks (14 votes against 18 in the summer of 1908) in 
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the Moscow organisation, which had been the strong 
hold of “boycottism”. A year later, when the error of 
otzovism had been abundantly and_ repeatedly 
demonstrated, the Bolshevik wing—and here lies the 
significance of the recent Bolshevik conference—finally 
liquidated otzovism and ultimatumism, the thin end of 
otzovism, finally liquidated this peculiar form of 
liquidationism. 


So let none accuse us of causing a “new split”. In the Re 
port on our conference we explain our aims and our 
attitude in detail. We did everything possible, we left 
nothing untried, to persuade the dissenting comrades: 
we were at it for over eighteen months. But as a wing, i. 
e., a union of like-minded people in the Party, we cannot 
work without unanimity on fundamental issues. To 
break away from a wing is not the same as breaking 
away from the Party. The people who have broken away 
from our wing in no way lose the possibility of working 
in the Party. Either they will remain “free lances”, i. e., 
outside any wing, and the general environment of Party 
work ‘will draw them in. Or they will try to form a new 
group—as is their legitimate right, if they wish to 
advocate and develop their own special shade of opinion 
and tactics—in which case the whole Party will very 
soon see the practical manifestation of those tendencies, 
the ideological implications of which we have tried to 
assess above. 
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The Bolsheviks have to lead the Party. To do so they 
must know their course, they must stop hesitating, they 
must stop wasting time on persuading waverers, and 
fighting dissentients in their own ranks. Otzovism and 
ultimatumism, the thin end of otzovism, are 
incompatible with the work which the present 
circumstances require of revolutionary Social- 
Democrats. During the revolution we learned to “speak 
French”, i. e., to introduce into the movement the 
greatest number of rousing slogans, to raise the energy 
of the direct struggle of the masses and extend its scope. 
Now, in this time of stagnation, reaction and 
disintegration, we must learn to “speak German’, i. e., 
to work slowly (there is nothing else for it, until things 
revive), systematically, steadily, advancing step by step, 
winning inch by inch. Whoever finds this work tedious, 
whoever does not under stand the need for preserving 
and developing the revolutionary principles of Social- 
Democratic tactics in this phase too, on this bend of the 
road, is taking the name of Marxist in vain. 


Our Party can make no headway unless it decisively 
liquidates liquidationism. And liquidationism does not 
only mean the direct liquidationism of the Mensheviks 
and their opportunist tactics. It also includes 
Menshevism inside out. It includes otzovism and 
ultimatumism, that are impeding the Party in the 
fulfilment of its immediate task, in which lie all the 
unique peculiarities of the present time, the task of 
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utilising the Duma rostrum and turning all the semi- 
legal and legal organisations of the working class into 
coigns of vantage. The same goes for god-building and 
the defence of god-building tendencies which are 
radically at variance with the principles of Marxism. 
And the same applies to incomprehension of the Party 
tasks of the Bolsheviks, which in 1906 and 1907 consisted 
in overthrowing the Menshevik Central Committee, as a 
body which lacked the support of the majority of the 
Party (not only the Poles and Letts, but even the Bundists 
were against the Central Committee, which was purely 
Menshevik at the time)—and which now consist in 
patiently training up partyist elements and knitting 
them together, in building up a really united and. strong 
proletarian party. The Bolsheviks prepared the ground 
for partyism by their implacable struggle against the 
anti-Party elements in 1903-05 and in 1906-07. Now the 
Bolsheviks must build the Party, build the Party out of 
their wing, build up the Party by utilising the vantag- 
ground gained in the inner-Party struggle. 


Such are the tasks of our wing of the Party in the present 
political situation and the general position of the B. S.D. 
L. P. as a whole. They are set forth once more and 
developed in particular detail in the resolutions of the 
recent Bolshevik Conference. The ranks have been re- 
formed for a new struggle. The changed conditions have 
been taken into account. The road has been chosen. Let 
us go forward along it, and the revolutionary Social- 
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Democratic Labour Party of Russia will begin rapidly to 
build up into a force which no reaction will shake, and 
which will stand at the head of all the fighting classes of 
the people in the next round of our revolution. 
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The years of revival (1910-14) 


At first the rise was incredibly slow; then, following the 
Lena events of 1912, it became somewhat more rapid. 
Overcoming unprecedented difficulties, the Bolsheviks 
pushed aside the Mensheviks, whose role as agents of 
the bourgeoisie in the working-class movement was 
perfectly understood by the whole bourgeoisie after 
1905, and who were therefore supported in a thousand 
ways by the whole bourgeoisie against the Bolsheviks. 
But the Bolsheviks would never have succeeded in 
doing this had they not carried out a correct tactic of 
combining illegal work with the obligatory utilization 
of "legal possibilities." The Bolsheviks won all the 
labour seats in the arch-reactionary Duma. 
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THE HISTORICAL MEANING OF THE INNER- 
PARTY STRUGGLE IN RUSSIA 


V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition, 


(Extracted from from the titled works sections related to 
boycott, Erdogan A) 


Trotsky declares: "It is an illusion" to imagine that 
Menshevism and Bolshevism "have struck deep roots in 
the depths of the proletariat". This is a specimen of the 
resonant but empty phrases of which our Trotsky is a 
master. The roots of the divergence hetween the 
Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks lie, not in the "depths of 
the proletariat", but in the economic content of the 
Russian revolution. By ignoring this content, Martov 
and Trotsky have deprived themselves of the possibility 
of understanding the historical meaning of the inner- 
Party struggle in Russia. The crux of the matter is not 
whether the theoretical formulations of the differences 
have penetrated "deeply" into this or that stratum of the 
proletariat, but the fact that the economic conditions of 
the Revolution of 1905 brought the proletariat into 
hostile relations with the liberal bourgeoisie -- not only 
over the question of improving the conditions of daily 
life of the workers, but also over the agrarian question, 
over all the political questions of the revolution, etc. To 
speak of the struggle of trends in the Russian revolution, 
distributing labels such as "sectarianism", "lack of 
culture", etc, and not to say a word about the 
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fundamental economic interests of the proletariat, of the 
liberal bourgeoisie and of the democratic peasantry, 
means stooping to the level of cheap journalists. 


Ca) 


Martov's arguments on the Russian revolution and 
Trotsky's arguments on the present state of Russian 
Social-Democracy definitely confirm the incorrectness of 
their fundamental views. 


We shall start with the boycott. Martov calls the boycott 
"abstention from politics", the method of the "anarchists 
and syndicalists", and he refers only to 1906. Trotsky 
says that the "boycottist tendency runs through the 
whole history of Bolshevism -- boycott of the trade 
unions, of the State Duma, of local self-government 
bodies, etc.", that it is the result of sectarian fear of being 
swamped by the masses, the radicalism of irreconcilable 
abstention", etc. As regards boycotting the trade unions 
and the local self-government bodies, what Trotsky says 
is absolutely untrue. It is equally untrue to say that 
boycottism runs through the whole history of 
Bolshevism; Bolshevism as a tendency took definite 
shape in the spring and summer of 1905, before the 
question of the boycott first came up. In August 1906, in 
the official organ of the faction, Bolshevism declared that 
the historical conditions which made the boycott 
necessary had passed. 
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Trotsky distorts Bolshevism, because he has never been 
able to form any definite views on the role of the 
proletariat in the Russian bourgeois revolution. 


But far worse is the distortion of the history of this 
revolution. If we are to speak of the boycott we must 
start from the beginning, not from the end. The first (and 
only) victory in the revolution was wrested by the mass 
movement which proceeded under the slogan of the 
boycott. It is only to the advantage of the liberals to 
forget this. 


The law of August 6 (19), 1905 created the Bulygin Duma 
as a consultative body. The liberals, even the most 
radical of them, decided to participate in this Duma. The 
Social Democrats, by an enormous majority (against the 
Mensheviks), decided to boycott it and to call upon the 
masses for a direct onslaught on tsarism, for a mass 
strike and an uprising. Hence, the question of the 
boycott was not a question within Social-Democracy 
alone. It was a question of the struggle of liberalism 
against the proletariat. The entire liberal press of that 
time showed that the liberals feared the development of 
the revolution and directed all their efforts towards 


reaching an "agreement" with tsarism. 


What were the objective conditions for an immediate 
mass struggle? The best answer to this is supplied by the 
statistics of strikes (subdivided into economic and 
political strikes) and of the peasant movement. We cite 
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here the principal data, which will serve to illustrate the 
whole of our subsequent exposition. 


(...) 


The real historical content of the question of the boycott 
was whether to help the rise of this revolutionary wave 
and direct it towards the overthrow of tsarism, or 
whether to allow tsarism to divert the attention of the 
masses by the game of a consultative Duma. It is 
therefore easy to see how much triviality and liberal-like 
obtuseness there is in the efforts to link the boycott in the 
history of the Russian revolution with "abstention from 
politics", "sectarianism", etc. Under the slogan of the 
boycott adopted against the liberals a movement arose 
which brought about an increase in the number of 
political strikers from 151,000 during the third quarter of 
1905 to one million during the fourth quarter of 1905. 


(..) 


When Trotsky gives the German comrades a detailed 
account of the stupidity of "otzovism" and describes this 
trend as a_ "cristallisation" of the boycottism 
characteristic of Bolshevism as a whole, and then 
mentions in a few words that Bolshevism "did not allow 
itself to be overpowered" by otzovism, but "attacked it 
resolutely or rather in an unbridled fashion" -- the 
German reader certainly gets no idea how much subtle 
perfidy there is in such an exposition. Trotsky's Jesuitical 


"reservation" consists in omitting a small, very small 
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"detail". He "forgot" to mention that at an official 
meeting of its representatives held as far back as the 
spring of 1909, the Bolshevik faction repudiated and 
expelled the otzovists. But it is just this "detail" that is 
inconvenient for Trotsky, who wants to talk of the 
"falling to pieces " of the Bolshevik faction (and then of 
the Party as well) and not of the falling away of the non- 
Social-Democratic elements! 


We now regard Martov as one of the leaders of 
liquidationism, one who is the more dangerous the more 
"cleverly" he defends the liquidators by quasi-Marxist 
phrases. But Martov openly expounds views which have 
put their stamp on whole tendencies in the mass labour 
movement of 1903-10.Trotsky, on the other hand, 
represents only his own personal vacillations and 
nothing more. In 1903 he was a Menshevik; he 
abandoned Menshevism in 1904, returned to the 
Mensheviks in 1905 and merely flaunted  ultra- 
revolutionary phrases; in 1906 he left them again; at the 
end of 1906 he advocated electoral agreements with the 
Cadets (i.e., he was in fact once more with the 
Mensheviks); and in the spring of 1907, at the London 
Congress, he said that he differed from Rosa Luxemburg 
on "individual shades of ideas rather than on political 
tendencies". One day Trotsky plagiarises from the 
ideological stock-in-trade of one faction; the next day he 
plagiarises from that of another, and therefore declares 
himself to be standing above both factions. In theory 
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Trotsky is on no point in agreement with either the 
liquidators or the otzovists, but in actual practice he is in 
entire agreement with both the Golosists and the 
Vperyodists. 


Therefore, when Trotsky tells the German comrades that 
he represents the "general Party tendency", I am obliged 
to declare that Trotsky represents only his own faction 
and enjoys a certain amount of confidence exclusively 
among the otzovists and the liquidators. The following 
facts prove the correctness of my statement. In January 
1910, the Central Committee of our Party established 
close ties with Trotsky's newspaper Pravda and 
appointed a representative of the Central Committee to 
sit on the editorial board. In September 1910, the Central 
Organ of the Party announced a rupture between the 
representative of the Central Committee and Trotsky 
owing to Trotsky's anti-Party policy. In Copenhagen, 
Plekhanov, as the representative of the pro-Party 


Mensheviks and delegate of the editorial board of the 
Central Organ, together with the present writer, as the 
representative of the Bolsheviks, and a Polish comrade, 
entered an emphatic protest against the way Trotsky 
represents our Party affairs in the German press. 


Vol. 16, pp. 374-92. 
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Fundamental Problems of the _ Election 
Campaign 


Prosveshcheniye, Nos. 1 and 2, December 1911 and 
January 1912 


Lenin Collected Works, Volume 17, pages 397-423. 
I 


The elections to the Fourth Duma are close at hand, and 
naturally, the question of the election campaign is on the 
order of the day. It is clear that any wavering as to the 
advisability, from the point of view of Marxism, of our 
participation in the elections, is impermissible. It is not 
within the bounds of Marxism and the working-class 
party, but only outside them, that views, hostile or 
indefinite, or even merely indifferent to our 
participation in the elections, can be regarded as 
“legitimate” shades of opinion. It may even seem 
somewhat embarrassing to repeat this elementary truth, 
proved and corroborated by experience many years ago 
(beginning with the end of 1907), but we nevertheless 
have to repeat it, for the worst evil we have to contend 
with now, is confusion and disintegration. And it is not 
only those who give vague or evasive answers to 
elementary questions that contribute to this confusion 
and disintegration, but also those who, for reasons of 
diplomacy or through lack of principles, etc., defend 
vagueness and evasion. 
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The elections to the State Duma naturally impose upon 
all Marxists, upon all members of the working-class 
movement, the duty to bend all their efforts to develop 
the most energetic, persistent activity and initiative in 
every field of that movement. The answers to the 
questions on the principles and the programmatic, 
political and organisational content and line of this 
activity which were elaborated during recent years, 
must now be directly applied in practice to the special 
sphere of “election” activity. 


We deliberately speak of answers already formulated. It 
would be ridiculous indeed to suppose that now, several 
mouths, or, for that matter, even a year before the 
elections, you could manage to “find” the answers, if 
they had not yet been found, if they had not been 
thought out and tested by the practical experience of 
several years. After all, it is a matter of providing 
answers to all the “vexed questions” relating to our 
world outlook in general, to our appraisal of the 
previous, extremely eventful period of Russian his tory, 
to our estimate of the present period (which, in its main 
features, became defined as far back as 1908), and to the 
political and organisational problems which had to be 
solved, one way or another, by everyone who took part 
in the working-class movement during the last, say, four 
years. At present it can only be a matter of applying 
formulated answers and methods of work to the present 
particular field of activity, the elections to the Fourth 
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Duma. To say that “in the course of the election 
campaign”, i.e., of one branch of activity, we can work 
out the answers to the questions relating to all branches 
of activity, relating not only to 1912, but also to “the 
entire period beginning with 1908’, would mean 
comforting ourselves with illusions, or concealing, 
justifying the reigning confusion and disintegration. 


We are concerned, in the first place, with answers to 
programme questions. What have developments in the 
past four years in Russia given us in this respect? It must 
be admitted by each and all that during these four years 
no attempts have been made to revise, or amend, or 
further elaborate the old programme of the Marxists as 
far as its principles are concerned. Characteristic of the 
“current period”, or more correctly in many respects it 
could be called the “stagnation” or “rotten” period, is the 
scornful attitude to the programme, and the desire to 
abridge and reduce it without the least attempt at 
definite and down right revision. In our epoch 
“revisionism”, in its specific role of bourgeois 
emasculation of Marxist truths, is not of the militant 
variety which raises “the banner of revolt” (as, for 
instance, Bernstein’s in Germany some ten years ago, 
Struve’s in Russia some fifteen years ago, or 
Prokopovich’s somewhat later); it is merely a cowardly 
and furtive renunciation, often defended on the ground 
of “practical”, mainly only allegedly practical, 
considerations. The successors and continuers of the 
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“cause” of Struve and Prokopovich—people like 
Potresov, Maslov, Levitsky and Co.—“took part” in the 
reigning disorder and contributed to it (as also did 
Yushkevich, Bogdanov, Lunacharsky, etc.), mostly by 
means of timid and unsystematic attempts to throw the 
“old” Marxism overboard and to replace it by a “new”, 
bourgeois doctrine. It was no mere chance, nor was it 
due to the caprice of “groups”, that questions of theory 
have attracted so much attention during the past four 
years. Such questions have been treated as “trivialities”, 
even if only in part, by those who timidly renounce the 
old Marxism, and by them alone. If we speak today of 
the defence of the Marxist programme and the Marxist 
world outlook in connection with and in the course of 
the election campaign—if we speak of them not merely 
as an Official duty or with the intention of saying 
nothing, we must take into account the experience of the 
past foul years and not mere words, promises, or 
assurances. These four years have actually brought to 
light quite a number of “unreliable fellow-travellers” of 
Marxism among our intellectuals (who often desire to be 
Marxists), they have taught us to distrust such fellow- 
travellers, they have served to enhance in the minds of 
thinking workers the importance of Marxist theory and 
of the Marxist programme in its uncurtailed form. 


There is a range of questions in which the programme 
comes close to or actually merges with tactics. Naturally, 
these problems assume a_ considerably greater 
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immediate and practical significance during the election 
campaign. It is in respect of these problems that the spirit 
of renunciation and confusion has expressed itself in by 
far the sharpest form. Some said that the old tasks were 
no longer valid, because the system of government in 
Russia had, in essence, already become bourgeois. 
Others maintained that from now on_ Russia’s 
development could proceed, like that of Germany or 
Austria after 1848, without any “leaps”. Others again 
insisted that the idea of the hegemony of the working 
class had outlived its day, and that Marxists must aspire 
“not to hegemony, but to a class party”, etc. 


It goes without saying that, literally, not a single 
problem of tactics can be solved or explained to any 
extent completely, fully, and coherently, without an 
analysis of these ideas, justly described as 
“liquidationist”, and which form an inseparable part of 
the broad stream of bourgeois public opinion which is 
turning back and away from democracy. Anyone who 
has kept his eyes open to what is going on in practical 
life knows that confusion in these problems is a hundred 
times more pronounced than might be judged from 
what has been written, on this subject. Nor, of course, 
could it be otherwise in the years following the events at 
the end of 1905 and of 1906-07. But the more “natural” 
this disintegration (in a bourgeois environment), the 
more urgent and vital is the Marxists’ task of waging a 
comprehensive and unremitting fight against it. 
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Periods of renunciation and, disintegration similar to 
those of the past four years in Russia have been known 
to all countries. There were cases when not even groups 
remained, but only isolated individuals who in similar 
circumstances managed for ten or more years to “keep 
the banner flying”, to keep the ideas of continuity alive, 
and subsequently to apply these ideas in a materially 
changed social and political situation. In Russia matters 
are not so bad as that; for our “heritage” includes both a 
programme which has remained intact, and formulated 
answers to the fundamental tactical and organisational 
problems of the “moment”. The liquidationist trend, 
which has renounced this answer, can not replace it by 
anything resembling an explicit and clear answer of its 


own. 


An election campaign implies the application of a 
definite solution of political problems to complicated 
propaganda, agitational, organisational, etc., activity. 
You cannot em bark upon such a campaign without a 
definite answer to the problems. And the answer which 
the Marxists formulated in 1908 has been fully 
corroborated by the experience of the past four years. 
The new, bourgeois content of the, government’s 
agrarian policy; the organisation of the landowners and 
the bourgeoisie in the Third Duma; the behaviour of 
even the most “Left” bourgeois party, the Cadets, so 
vividly illustrated by the trip to London, and not only by 
that trip; The ideological currents of the Vekhi type, 
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which enjoyed such immense success among 
“educated” society —all these facts clearly indicate that 
the old problems have not been solved but have to be 
tackled now under new conditions, in a more bourgeois 
atmosphere, when the bourgeoisie is systematically 
turning away from democracy and assuming the role of 
a responsible, party, “loyal”, etc., “opposition”. A new 
situation and new methods of preparing for the old 
solution of the old problems, a more evident split 
between democracy and the anti-democratic liberal 
bourgeoisie, such are the main features of the answer 
formulated by the Marxists to the fundamental political 
questions of the present period. 


The answer to the problems of organisation is 
inseparably connected with the entire world outlook of 
the Marxists, with their estimate of the political meaning 
and significance of the June Third period. In the main the 
old methods are to be preserved and adapted to the new 
circumstances with their so-called “opportunities” of all 
sorts, such as open associations, unions, etc. Nuclei, and 
a network of organisations around them, connected with 
them, and directed by them, are to be formed. The 
“nuclei” are to show greater flexibility, using more 
adaptable methods of work which do not in every 
particular resemble the old forms. It is also obligatory to 
take advantage, not only of the platform provided by the 
Duma, but of all sorts of similar “opportunities”. It is an 
answer that does not in the least tie our hands by any 
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uniform standards or obligatory forms of work; it leaves 
vast scope for working out the most suitable ways and 
means of combining various forms of activity. But it is a 
“firm” answer, based on unshakable principles, and as 
such it counters the prevailing disorder, spirit of 
renunciation, and confusion, not only by a verbal 
proclamation of loyalty to the old, but also by setting up 
a fundamental organisational principle, which enables 
us to secure ideological stability in real life. Those who 
have “accumulated a reserve”, even if they are few in 
number, are uniting and systematically upholding the 
“hierarchy” —its spirit, its teachings, its principles and 
traditions, but not, of course, its forms. 


The liquidationist trend, on the other hand, succumbs to 
the prevailing amorphousness (prevailing not only 
among us, by no means only in the working class, but to 
an even greater extent among other classes and parties); 
it abandons the work for the old, and uses the quest for 
“something new” as an excuse for justifying confusion. 
The liquidationist trend among the Marxists is but one 
rivulet joining the broad ideological stream of bourgeois 
society, the stream directed against democracy in 
general, against the mass movement in particular, and 
especially against the recent forms of the organisation 
and leadership of the movement. 


Such are the general propositions of Marxism, its 
attitude to the tasks and problems of the present period, 
an attitude, we repeat, of long standing, which ought 
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now to be translated into an “election campaign” with 
an integral ideological, programmatic, tactical, and 
organisational content. 


I 


Let us now examine the stand taken on the question of 
the election campaign by Nasha Zarya, leading organ of 
the liquidationist trend. 


There is nothing more repugnant to the spirit of 
Marxism than phrase-mongering. And the most 
unpleasant feature that strikes one in Nos. 6 and 7-8 of 
Nasha Zarya is the in credible orgy of phrase-mongering 
that might truly be that of a Tartarin. The Tartarins of 
our liquidationist trend have converted an election 
campaign, something customary for Marxists in all 
lands, and which even in Russia has already been 
conducted twice on a large scale, into something 
wrapped up in so many pompous words, words and 
words, that it is simply unendurable. 


Mr. Yuri Chatsky, in his article “Time to Begin”, begins 
an exposition of the views of the liquidators, and, to all 
intents and purposes, finishes the exposition of these 
views and does so as the mastermind, leaving it to L. 
Martov to provide the trimmings, the gloss, the literary 


ornamentation. 


Here is a sample of the writings of Yuri-Tartarin: 
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“It is hardly possible to expect with any certainty that 
the election campaign will b e conducted, 
organisationally, in an absolutely centralised manner, 
although we must strive for this by all those ways we 
have spoken of ... by organisationally consolidating the 
results of the political amalgamation of the worker 
Social-Democrats in the course of the political campaign 


For mercy’s sake, dear man—why compete with 
Trotsky? Why try to stun the readers in general, and the 
workers in particular, with all that verbiage about the 
results of political amalgamation in the course of the 
political campaign? Or about consolidating those 
results? After all, it is nothing but words, merely giving 
yourself airs by the ponderous repetition of a simple 
idea. Organisational “consolidation” is always essential, 
before, as well as after, elections. You call the elections a 
political campaign, then—“to add weight” —you speak 
of a “series [!] of all-Russian [!] political campaigns”, and 
by all this din and clatter of words you obscure the really 
urgent, vital, and practical question: how to organise. Do 
we need “nuclei” and a network of more or less open, if 
unstable, unions around them? Yes or no? If we do need 
them, we need them both before and after the elections — 
since the elections are but one of our jobs, one of many. 
If no systematic work has been carried on for a long time, 
you will not succeed in “consolidating” anything in the 
course of the election campaign. Any practical worker 
will tell you it is nonsense. High-sounding phrases are 
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used only to cover up the absence of an explicit answer 
to the fundamental question, viz., how to organise for 
every form of activity, and not just for the election 
campaign. 

To speak, apropos of the elections, about “the fighting 
mobilisation of the proletariat” (sic! see p. 49), or about a 
“broad and open mobilisation of the worker masses” (p. 
54), and so on and so forth, means not only to lack any 
sense of proportion, but plainly to harm the modest, 
necessarily modest, work by fostering phrase- 
mongering of exactly the same quality as that of the 
“otzovists”, “ultimatumists”, etc. According to the latter, 
a boycott is needed as a means of especially stressing 
that the “spirit” is not dead (but the “spirit” of the work 
must permeate all spheres of activity, including the 
elections); the barkers of liquidationism, on the other 
hand, maintain that the elections will solve everything — 
“the fighting mobilisation” (one merely wonders how 
this Russian quasi-“Marxist” can unblushingly put 
down such things on paper!) and “organisational 
consolidation of the results of the political amalgamation 
in the course of a political campaign”! We all know 
perfectly well that the elections of 1912 (unless 
conditions arise which will radically change the 
situation that existed in 1908 and exists in 1911) will not, 
and cannot, bring about either a “broad” or an “open” 
“mobilisation of the masses”. All they will give is a 
modest opportunity for activity that is not very broad 
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and not very open, and this opportunity should be made 
use of. But there is no point in imitating Trotsky’s 
inflated phrases. 


The cry about “open” organisations in connection with 
the elections is just a bit of plain stupidity. What we say 
is: better let us do the work not quite so openly, fellow- 
workers, that will be safer, more proper, saner, and more 
usefulas a means of influencing wider sections of the 
population than the twaddle about existing “openly”. In 
times such as ours, only utterly stupid or utterly 
frivolous people can shout and brag: “We can do 
everything openly”. 


“A party (a class party) will appear only as a product of 
the organised creative efforts of the independently active 
vanguard of the workers” (p. 41). 


Phew! Have mercy on us! Don’t you know that in all 
countries it took the advanced workers and real Marxist 
“intellectuals”, who whole-heartedly threw in their lot 
with the workers, decades to form and train their 
parties? Nor can it be different in our country, and there 
is no point in this attempt to scare away the Russian 
working-class reader by that pompous bunk about 
“creative efforts” (when it is a question of teaching the 
ABC and of carrying small ordinary stones to lay the 
foundation), about the “independently active” 
vanguard, etc. Under the spell of Chatsky-Tartarin, Mr. 
Martov also lets his tongue run away with him, and he 
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speaks of “independently conscious elements of the 
working class” (No. 7-8, p. 42), who are coming forward 
to replace the old personnel now going through a 
process of 


They are laying it on thick: “independently active”, 
“independently conscious”, “creative”, “fighting 
mobilisation”, “the broadest”, “most open”.... One 
wonders how it is these gentlemen are not nauseated by 
all this “verbal incontinence”, to use Shchedrin’s 
expression. 


The whole point is that they have to resort to florid, 
laboured phrases which are meant to stun and stupefy 
the workers (and still more so the intellectual, because 
workers laugh at a style like Yuri Chatsky’s, and it is 
mostly high-school boys who “tall” for it), because they 
have no plain, direct, and clear answer to the plain, clear, 
and immediate questions. The question of the election 
platform enables us to give a particularly vivid 
illustration of the truth regarding the conversion of 
vague thoughts into vague, bombastic, and pompous 
phrases. 


Il 


In referring to the importance of an election platform, 
Mr. Yuri Chatsky again speaks with great eloquence. 
The question of a platform is “one of the most cardinal 
questions”. Splendid! “To the worker Social-Democrats 
it [the platform] must be a product of feeling [!], of deep 
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thought; they must consider it their own.” (Yuri 
Chatsky’s italics.) 


It is true that the workers ought to give deep thought to 
the platform. Nor would it be at all amiss for intellectuals 
writing in near-Marxist magazines to give the platform 
some thought. But the statement that the platform must 
be “a product of feeling” is more than we can 
understand. Perhaps Nevedomsky and Lunacharsky 
will treat us in the next issue of Nasha Zarya to “feeling” 
articles on how the in dependently active vanguard of 
the independently conscious masses that are being 
mobilised is to “feel” an election platform. 


And here, if you please, is a gem from an article by Mr. 
F. Dan: “... the sense and the political content of election 
tactics change completely depending on who creates and 
applies these tactics: a self-governing collective of the 
Social-Democratic working-class vanguard, with all its 
proletarian and intellectual forces, or various petty 
groups of intellectuals, be they even ‘Social-Democrats’, 
but not backed up by such a collective, not acting under 
its control and pressure...”. Who, indeed, can doubt that 
Potresov and Dan are by no means a “petty group of 
intellectuals”, but men “backed up by the self-governing 
collective of the vanguard” and “acting under its 
control”! 0, these Tartarins of the liquidationist trend! 


Have Yuri Chatsky, L. Martov, and F. Dan given any 
thought to the platform? “It’s a shame to admit and a sin 
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to conceal,” writes Yuri Chatsky, “but it has also 
happened that for some of us the platform was one 
thing, and other things were said in election speeches 
and articles, everyone pulling his own way. 


The truth cannot be denied. “For some of us” such things 
have indeed often happened. 


For instance, Yuri Chatsky, after indulging in words full 
of feeling about a platform which is a product of feeling, 
begins to talk at extremely great length, and in words no 
less full of feeling, about the importance and the 
indispensability of a single platform. The words full of 
feeling are deliberately used to obscure the simple 
question as to whether there can be a single platform 
where there is no unity of political opinion. If there is 
among us unity of opinion, why waste words and go to 
the trouble of breaking down an open door when a 
platform represents an exposition of opinion! 


Yuri Chatsky, however, after a lot of beating about the 
bush apropos of a “single” platform, very clumsily gives 
away his own “secret”. “We attach the greatest 
importance,” he writes, “to the sanction [of the platform] 
by the Social-Democratic group in the Duma; but at the 
same time we absolutely insist on the condition that the 
latter does not follow the line of least resistance by 
sanctioning a platform imposed upon it by circles 
abroad.” (P. 50.) 
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This is described thus: Der Konig absolut, wenn er 
unseren Willen tut—the king is absolute ruler so long as 
he does our bidding. It is desirable to have a single 
platform—provided it is not a platform “imposed by 
circles abroad”. Surely this means that actually there are 
two platforms? One is the platform which you are 
abusing as being “imposed from abroad” (truly a 
language worthy of Purishkevich. Just think of it: Yuri 
Chatsky, working hand in glove with Martov and Dan, 
writes in Potresov’s magazine about something being 
imposed from abroad! How low one must have fallen to 
resort to such methods of inciting ignorant people 
against “abroad”!). The other platform, apparently, does 
not come from abroad, but from the self-governing 
collective of the broad and open organisations of the 
mobilised masses. In plainer words and without any 
flourishes: “the other element of possible centralisation 
is the group of Social-Democratic [?] functionaries who 
are closely connect ed with the open workers’ movement 
and are acquiring ever greater stability and prestige in 
the process of conducting political campaigns. We refer 
particularly to St. Petersburg and its leading role in the 
political campaigns of the past year”. That is what Yuri 
Chatsky writes. 


It is all quite simple: the “group” of St. Petersburg 
liquidators, well known for their work in Mr. Potresov’s 
magazine —that is the “element of centralisation”. Clear, 
very clear, indeed, friend Yuri Chatsky! 
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There must be a single platform, but ... it must not be one 
“imposed by circles abroad”, and it must satisfy the 
“sroup” of St. Petersburg liquidators.... What an ardent 
advocate of “unity” he is—this Yuri Chatsky! 


IV 


Let us now take a look at L. Martov’s “fundamental 
platform propositions”.... As the basis of the platform he 
takes the programme—and that is as it should be, of 
course. Martov gives a paraphrase of sections of the 
programme. Only it is not clear whether Martov is 
advocating that programme which he outlined in No. 7— 
8 of Nasha Zarya. That particle of the old programme is 
acceptable even to Larin and Levitsky, and, probably, to 
Prokopovich. Or, does Martov subscribe to the whole of 
the old programme? 


In fairness it must be noted that there is one passage in 
Martov’s article which indicates the latter to be the case. 
It is the passage on p. 48 in which he states that 
sometimes they are compelled to “refrain from speaking 
out in clear terms” (that is true), but, they must not 
renounce. Nobody can make them reduce the content of 
their demands, he says. These are very fine words. 
Unfortunately, the deeds do not correspond to these 
words, for we know perfectly well, for instance, that 
Larin, whom Martov does “not suspect of reformism”, 
does reduce and renounce. We shall very soon have 
occasion to see that Martov, too, in that very same article, 
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while promising not to “reduce”, and not to “renounce”, 
actually does both. 


Consequently, the actual situation is that, on the 
question of using the programme as a component part 
and basis of a platform, we have not one but two 
platforms: without reduction and renunciation, and 
with reduction and renunciation, the purport of which is 
clearly indicated by the nature of the sermons preached 
by Larin, Levitsky, and Potresov. 


Then comes the question of tactics. We must assess the 
historical meaning of the June Third period, and this 
assessment ought to serve as the basis of all the 
definitions of our tasks, of all the opinions we “express” 
on any general and particular problems of current 
politics. Martov himself is obliged to admit— despite the 
liquidators’ characteristic habit of sneering at 
“assessments of current events” —that this is a cardinal 
question. And so, this is what Martov declares with 
regard to the “old”, formulated answer to that question: 


“Attempts were made to define the historical meaning 
of the ‘June Third’ period by an inept formula, inept 
because it is liable to lead to misconceptions, which 
referred to ‘a step toward the transformation [“in the 
transformation” would be the exact quotation] into a 
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bourgeois monarchy’.”... 


An “inept” formula.... How mild that sounds! Yet it is 
only recently that Martov’s colleagues saw in this 
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formula a complete negation in principle of the 
viewpoint which seems to them to be the only salvation. 
It is only recently that F. Dan spoke of those who “want 
to shove in where they have once been defeated”. Why, 
then, this change of tone? Is there a fundamental 
divergence on the question of the historical meaning of 
the June Third period, or not? 


Listen further: 


“This formula fails to account for the actual step back 
toward division of power between the protagonists of 
absolutism and the landed nobility. It follows from the 
above that after the events of 1905 the forms in which 
alone it was possible for this division to be effected, 
created favourable conditions for the mobilisation and 
organisation of the social forces whose historical mission 
it is to work for the creation of a ‘bourgeois 
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monarchy’.”... 


According to Martov, these social forces are represented 
by the bourgeoisie that was “given the right to act as a 
legal or tolerated opposition” by the June Third period. 


Now, examine Martov’s reasoning. On the face of it, he 
reproaches the “inept formula” only of overlooking the 
step back taken by the government. But, in the first place, 
this is factually incorrect. Martov has amazingly bad 
luck with the “formula” of 1908: whenever he sets out to 
speak of it he immediately reveals a strange inability (or 
reluctance?) to give an exact reproduction of the 
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“formula” which is so well known to him. The 
“formula” speaks plainly and explicitly about the 
preservation of the “power and revenue” of the feudal 
landowners (and not of bourgeois landowners, as Larin 
would have us say)! Consequently, if this sort of division 
of power is to be regarded as a “step back”, then this step 
back, far from being overlooked in our formula, is 
referred to in the most explicit terms. And, secondly, and 
this is the main point, while speaking of the step, back 
taken by the government, Martov obscures, glosses over, 
the step back taken by the liberal bourgeoisie. There’s 
the rub! That is the essence of the arguments, which 
Martov obscures. 


The step back taken by the liberal bourgeoisie consists in 
the Vekhi sentiments of this bourgeoisie, its renunciation 
of democracy, its drawing closer to the “parties of law 
and order”, its support (direct and indirect, ideological 
and political) for the attempts of the old regime to 
maintain itself at the cost of minimum “steps in the 
transformation into a bourgeois monarchy”. Without the 
counter-revolutionary (Vekhi type) liberal bourgeoisie, 
it is not only impossible for the bourgeois monarchy to 
take shape, it cannot even begin to take shape. Martov 
“forgets” this primarily and mainly for the simple reason 
that he himself is a Vekhi man among Marxists. 


In evaluating the June Third period, the liberal is entirely 
concerned with the fact that the government took a “step 
back” towards the Purishkeviches. Had the same 
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government, with the same fundamental features of the 
regime (and of its policy of suppression with regard to 
democracy) left intact, taken a “step” towards him, 
towards the liberal, that would have been all he 
required. What the liberal says, in effect, is the following: 
I have proved by Vekhi and its policy (Milyukov’s 
“London”) that I, the liberal, am a sincere, serious, 
implacable enemy of democracy —of the democracy that 
is “anti-state”, apostate, infantile, criminal, “thievish”, 
immoral, godless, and what not, as stated in Vekhi. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, power is shared not with me 
but with Purishkevich! That is the meaning of the policy 
of the liberals after June 3, 1907, that is the meaning of 
the “Stolypin liberalism” of Struve, Milyukov, and their 
like. I offer you my very soul, says the liberal lifting up 
his eyes to the government, yet you prefer Purishkevich! 


On the other hand, the standpoint of proletarian 
democracy in regard to the June Third period, is 
fundamentally and radically different. The government 
took its “step back” to the Purishkeviches at a different, 
considerably higher, stage of development than before. 
A “step back” to the nobility was taken in the eighties 
too. But that was a step back taken in post-Reform 
Russia, in a Russia a long way advanced beyond the era 
of Nicholas I, when the noble landowner had ruled in 
the absence of a “plutocracy”, in the absence of railways, 
and in the absence of a growing third element. And so 
today, the “step back” to the Purishkeviches is combined 
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with a bourgeois agrarian policy and with the 
bourgeoisie organised and firmly entrenched in the 
representative institutions. It is Purishkevich’s 
hegemony in the common (both Purishkevich’s and 
Milyukov’s) turn against democracy, against the 
movement of the masses, against so-called “excesses”, 
against the so-called “high-brow [Vekhi] revolution”, 
etc. 


The liberal’s job is to “threaten” Purishkevich so as to get 
him to “move over” a bit, to make more room for the 
liberals, but making sure at the same time that this does 
not obliterate from the face of the earth all the economic 
and political foundations of Purishkevichism. The task 
of a democrat in general, and of a Marxist, a 
representative of proletarian democracy, in particular, is 
to take advantage of any sharp conflict to bring the 
masses into the arena for the very purpose of effecting 
this obliteration. From the point of view of the task of the 
general transformation of Russia, the historical meaning 
of the June Third period, is precisely that the new step in 
the transformation into a bourgeois monarchy is a step 
towards a greater separation of the classes in every 
respect and, especially, towards a greater separation of 
the liberals (the “responsible” opposition to the 
Purishkeviches) from the democrats (working for the 
elimination of all the foundations of Purishkevichism). 


Hence it is obvious that Martov, while apparently 
criticising only the “inept formula”, actually puts 
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forward the platform of a liberal labour policy. He sees 
the “step back” taken by the old regime towards the 
Purishkeviches, but he refuses to see the step back taken 
by the liberal bourgeoisie towards the old regime. He 
sees that the events of 1905 created favourable 
conditions “for the mobilisation and organisation” of the 
liberal bourgeoisie against the Purishkeviches and 
alongside the Purishkeviches, but he re I uses to see that 
those events created “favourable conditions” for the 
mobilisation and organisation of the Vekhi type, 
counter-revolutionary liberal bourgeoisie against 
democracy, against the movement of the masses. From 
the passage quoted from Martov’s article it, therefore, 
follows inevitably that the workers ought to “support” 
the liberals in the latter’s struggle against the 
Purishkeviches, that they ought to leave the hegemony 
to the liberals; but it does not by any means follow that, 
in spite of the Vekhi sentiments of the liberals, in spite of 
the aspirations of the Milyukovs to get a seat next to the 
Purishkeviches, the workers ought to rouse the masses 
to the job of doing away entirely with the deepest roots 
(and the loftiest pinnacles) of Purishkevichism. 


Hence it is obvious, further, why Martov can and should 
agree with Larin on the basic points, differing from him 
only in details, only in the manner of formulating the 
tasks of a liberal labour policy. We already have a 
bourgeois monarchy in Russia, says. Larin, our 
landowners are no longer “feudal lords” but agrarians, 
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i.e, bourgeois entrepreneurs in the countryside. 
Therefore, we are not facing any historical “leaps”, and 
what we need is “not hegemony, but a class party” 
(Levitsky), our task is to sup port the liberal 
constitutionalists, while preserving our own 
independence.[1] So far we still have no bourgeois 
monarchy, objects Martov, but it is “ample” for us to 
know that the combination of absolutism and 
constitutionalism is contradictory, and therefore it is 
necessary for us to strike at the old regime “through the 
Achilles heel of its contradictions”. Neither of the two 
disputants sees the connection between the bourgeois 
monarchy that has been born or is being born and the 
counter-revolutionary nature of the liberal bourgeoisie; 
both of them fail to take account of the activity of the 
“leader” in determining not only the extent but also the 
type of bourgeois transformation in Russia; according to 
both of them, whether they say so or not, the 
“arrangements are made” for the working class in the 
new, bourgeois Russia, but the workers do not do the 
arranging and secure for themselves a democratic 
following capable of repudiating all the foundations of 
Purishkevichism. 


[1] As Larin wrote; “to stand up for itself ... during the 


coming constitutional reform”. —Lenin 


Vv 
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It is interesting to note that Martov’s further arguments 
defeat him even more glaringly. 


“Thus,” Martov continues, “the Bourbons who were 
restored to power in 1815 did not create a bourgeois 
monarchy, but were compelled to cloak their rule, and 
the rule of the nobility that backed them, in political 
forms which hastened the organisation of the 
bourgeoisie and enabled it to grow into the force that 
was capable of creating the bourgeois monarchy of 
1830.” 


Splendid. Prior to the Bourbons of 1815 and prior to 
1789, France had a feudal, patriarchal monarchy. After 
1830 France had a bourgeois monarchy. But what kind 
of monarchy did Martov set out to discuss (to his own 
discomfiture), i.e., the monarchy of 1815-30? It is 
obvious that it was “a step toward the transformation 
into a bourgeois monarchy”. The example cited by 
Martov is a splendid refutation of his arguments! 
Further, the French liberal bourgeoisie already began to 
reveal its hostility to consistent democracy during the 
movement of 1789-93. As Martov knows perfectly well, 
democracy did not by any means set itself the task of 
creating a bourgeois monarchy. In the face of the 
vacillations, betrayals, and counter revolutionary 
sentiments of the liberal bourgeoisie, France’s 
democrats, with the working class at their head, created, 
after a long series of trying “campaigns”, the political 
system which became consolidated after 1871. At the 
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beginning of the era of bourgeois revolutions, the French 
liberal bourgeoisie was monarchist in outlook; at the end 
of a long period of bourgeois revolutions, and to the 
extent to which the actions of the proletariat and of the 
bourgeois-democratic elements (the “Left bloc” 
elements, in spite of all that L. Martov may say to the 
contrary!) be came increasingly determined and 
independent, the French bourgeoisie in its entirety was 
recast into a republican bourgeoisie, retrained, re- 
educated, reborn. In Prussia, and in Germany in general, 
the landowner never relinquished his hegemony during 
the whole period of bourgeois revolutions and he 
“educated” the bourgeoisie in his own image, after his 
own likeness. In France, during all the eighty years of 
bourgeois revolutions, the proletariat, in various 
combinations with the “Left bloc” elements of the petty 
bourgeoisie, won for itself hegemony at least four times, 
and as a result the bourgeoisie had to create a political 
system more acceptable to its opposite. 


Bourgeoisies differ. Bourgeois revolutions provide a 
vast variety of combinations of different groups, 
sections, and elements both of the bourgeoisie itself and 
of the working class. To “deduce” an answer to the 
concrete problems of the Russian bourgeois revolution 
of the first decade of the twentieth century from “the 
general concept” of bourgeois revolution in the 
narrowest sense of the term is to debase Marxism to 
liberalism. 
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“Thus,” Martov continues, “after it suppressed the 
Revolution of 1848, the Prussian government found 
itself compelled to introduce a constitution and a 
legislative representative body, organised in the 
interests of the landowners; these paltry rudiments of a 
constitutional-parliamentary system served as the basis 
for the political organisation of the bourgeoisie, which, 
however, to this day has not succeeded in transforming 
the state into a ‘bourgeois monarchy’. 


“Hence the above-mentioned formulation errs in 
making no mention of the decisive collision between the 
classes, without which the objective tendency revealed 
in acts of the June Third type cannot be translated into 
reality!” 


That is truly magnificent, isn’t it? Martov is positively a 
virtuoso when it comes to disguising reformist 
arguments, theories, and platforms with catchwords 
which create the impression of being Marxist and 
revolutionary! Apropos of the same “formula” which 
Martov is criticising, F. Dan poured scorn on people who 
want “to shove in where they have once been defeated”. 
Y. Larin wrote that the working class must organise, not 
“in expectation of a revolution”, but simply for the 
purpose of “firmly and systematically defending its 
special interests”. Now Martov makes the discovery that 
the formula errs because it makes no mention of the 
decisive collision between the classes. Simply charming! 
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But Martov’s phrase is not merely comical, it has another 
feature to it. Martov expressed himself with 
consummate evasiveness. He did not say to which 
classes he was referring. In the preceding sentences he 
spoke of the landowners and the bourgeoisie. It might be 
conjectured that Martov here refers to a decisive 
collision only between the landowners and_ the 
bourgeoisie. Only on this assumption may Martov’s 
words be “taken seriously”. But if thisassumption is 
correct, then that shows him up with particular clarity as 
an advocate or defender of a liberal labour policy. 


Our formula “makes no mention of the decisive 
collision” between the classes of the landowners and the 
bourgeoisie! But, hold! Our formula speaks plainly, 
definitely and explicitly of “petty dissensions” between 
these classes. From our viewpoint the dissensions 
between these classes are petty. Great importance 
attaches to the collision, not between these classes, but 
between other classes, of which the “formula” speaks 
further on in just as plain and unmistakable terms. 


Consequently the question is as follows. No one who 
shares the Marxist viewpoint can expect Russia’s 
salvation from the “June Third period” to come from 
anything other than a “decisive collision between the 
classes”. We must be clear on the historical meaning of 
the “June Third period” if we want to know which 
classes in contemporary Russia can and must (in the 
sense of objective necessity, not of a subjective “must”) 
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come into decisive collision. Martov, apparently, thinks, 
as do all the liquidators, that in Russia a decisive 
collision is bound to take place between the landed 
nobility and the liberal bourgeoisie. (Be it noted in 
parenthesis that the liquidators will render the working- 
class movement a real service if they openly set forth this 
view in the draft platform of Nasha Zarya and Dyelo 
Zhizni, because they will thereby explain the matter to 
the workers; if, however, the platform of these 
publications does notopenly express this view, it will be 
shown that the purpose of their platform is to conceal 
their real views, that the platform is at variance with the 
real ideological content of the propaganda carried on by 
these two magazines.) 


We think, and this is plainly stated in our “formula”, that 
no decisive collision is to be expected between the old 
type of landed nobility and the liberal bourgeoisie in 
Russia. Clashes between these two classes are inevitable, 
but they will be mere “petty dissensions” which will 
“not decide” anything in Russia’s destiny and cannot 
bring about any decisive, real change for the better.[1] 


A really decisive collision is still to come between other 
classes—a collision on the basis and within the 
framework of bourgeois society, i.e., of commodity 
production and capitalism. 


What ground is there for this opinion? It is justified both 
by theoretical considerations and by the experience of 
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1905-07. In these three years Russia experienced a sharp 
collision of classes that ranks as one of the greatest class 
collisions in world history. Nevertheless, even in those 
three years, in a bourgeois society which lacked even the 
most elementary conditions and guarantees of bourgeois 
liberty, the collision between the landed nobility and the 
liberal bourgeoisie, between the latter and the old 
regime, was neither sharp nor decisive. On the other 
hand, the sharp and decisive collisions, collisions that 
could in any way be described as sharp and decisive, 
were those between the peasants and the landowners, 
between the workers and the capitalists. 


How is this phenomenon to be explained? In the first 
place, by the fact that the liberal bourgeoisie is so closely 
linked with the landed nobility economically, their 
mutual interests are so closely intertwined, that from the 
standpoint of the former the safest and most desirable 
course is to re form the latter, but by no means to abolish 
it. The slowest, even imperceptibly slow, reform is better 
than abolition, that is how the overwhelming majority of 
the liberal bourgeois reason, and with Russia’s economic 
and political situation as it is at present this class cannot 
reason otherwise. 


Further, if we take for instance the strike movement, we 
find that in Russia, during the three years referred to, it 
developed to a point never achieved in any of the most 
advanced and most developed capitalist countries in the 
world. That is why it was inevitable for the liberal 
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bourgeoisie to reason that the slowest, the most 
imperceptibly slow, reform of the antiquated conditions 
of labour was better than a resolute breach with the old, 
that it was better to preserve the old than to make a 
decisive break with it. On the other hand, the economic 
condition of the workers and peasants made it 
impossible for them to reason along those lines; here the 
economic conditions gave rise to really sharp and really 
decisive collisions. It Is wrong to think, as the Narodniks 
think with regard to the peasantry, and Trotsky with 
regard to the workers, that those collisions went beyond 
the limits of bourgeois society. But there can be no 
shadow of doubt that it is by such, and only by such, 
collisions (provided they lead to a definite outcome) that 
all the old, the threadbare, the pre-bourgeois can be fully 
eradicated, can be abolished without leaving a trace. 


The Russian landlords, from Purishkevich to 
Dolgorukov, have trained our liberal bourgeoisie in a 
spirit of servility, inertia, and fear of change unparalleled 
in history. The Russian peasants, under the economic 
and political conditions at present obtaining in Russia, 
represent that bourgeois stratum of the population out 
of which the era of “collisions”, the era of bourgeois 
revolutions (in the historico-methodological meaning of 
the term), with the workers taking a leading part, is 
educating a bourgeoisie that is free of the above- 
mentioned pleasant qualities. But will it complete this 
education? This question can only be answered when 
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the era of bourgeois revolutions in Russia is at an end. 
Until that time all the progressive trends of political 
thought in Russia will inevitably be divided into two 
main types, depending on whether they are gravitating 
to the hegemony of the liberals who are striving to 
remake and renovate Russia in a manner that will not be 
injurious to the Purishkeviches, or to the hegemony of 
the working class with the best elements of the peasantry 
as its following. 


Isaid “are gravitating”, because we cannot expect all the 
progressive trends to be conscious of, i.e., to under 
stand, the class roots of the various policies. But Marxists 
would not be worthy of the name if they failed to delve 
down to those roots, and if they failed to understand that 
both the defence of the special interests of the working 
class and the training of the working class for its future 
role in bourgeois Russia will inevitably, owing to the 
objective interrelation of the social forces, follow the 
same two main channels: it will either trail along behind 
the liberals (who are marching behind the 
Purishkeviches or alongside of them), or lead the 
democratic elements forward in spite of the vacillations, 
desertions, and Vekhi sentiments of the liberals. 


[1] Naturally, it does not follow from this that the liberal 
bourgeoisie, together with the landed nobility, 
represents “one reactionary mass”, that the conflicts 
between these two are of no political significance, that 
they cannot give rise to a democratic movement, or that 
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it is permissible to ignore these conflicts. To draw such 
conclusions would be tantamount to reducing a correct 
proposition to an absurdity, it would betray a lack of 
understanding of the limits within which this 
proposition is correct. For it is a well-known fact that 
“the greatest justice”, if reduced to an absurdity because 
of a failure to understand the limits and conditions of the 
just and unjust, becomes “the greatest injustice”: 
summum jus— summa infuria. We should remember the 
following fact in the history of Russian Marxism. The 
appraisal of the liberal-bourgeois parties in Russia (with 
the Cadet Party at their head) given at the well-known 
London Congress was exactly the same as that outlined 
in the present article; but that did not prevent the 
Congress from recognising the necessity “to make use of 
the activity of these parties to further the political 
education of the people”. —Lenin 


VI 


We have now come face to face with the question of the 
celebrated “Left bloc” policy. Yuri Chatsky and F. Dan, 
it may be said without exaggeration, rave and fulminate 
against a Left bloc. This is all the more natural to the 
second of these two politicians since he must somehow 
cover up his betrayal of the workers’ cause and his part 
in the split of the St. Petersburg workers’ organisation, 
for the sake of a bloc with the Cadets, in the spring of 
1907! But the question of a Left bloc is an interesting and 
important question of principle, not only, and even not 
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so much, from the standpoint of election agreements 
(under the existing electoral law the “Left bloc” has 
seldom been realised in practice), but from the point of 
view of the general character and content of election 
propaganda and agitation. To “compel” the most 
numerous democratic masses in the country (the 
peasants and sections of the non-agricultural petty 
bourgeoisie akin to them) “to choose between the Cadets 
and the Marxists”, and to pursue a line of “joint action” 
of the workers and the peasant democrats both against 
the old regime and against the vacillating counter- 
revolutionary liberal bourgeoisie, is the basis and 
substance of the tactics of a “Left bloc’. These tactics 
were sanctioned by the course of events in 1905 (the 
working-class and peasant movement), by the votes of 
the “Trudovik” and workers’ groups in the First and the 
Second Dumas, by the attitude of the press of the 
different parties to the cardinal questions of democracy, 
and even by the stand on the agrarian question taken by 
the “peasant group” in the Third Duma (considering 
that there are many Right elements in that group!). It is 
a well-known fact that the agrarian bill introduced by 
forty-three peasant members of the Third Duma is far 
more democratic than the liberal bill of the Cadets, a fact 
the Cadets themselves admit! 


There is no doubt that it is precisely in this sense, on 
general principles, that the liquidators repudiate the 
“Left bloc” policy. And there is just as little doubt that 
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their repudiation of the Left bloc policy constitutes 
treason to the cause of democracy. Not a single 
bourgeois-liberation movement the world over has ever 
failed to provide examples and instances of “Left bloc” 
tactics, and wherever these movements triumphed, in all 
such cases, it was always as a result of these tactics, a 
result of the struggle being directed along these lines in 
spite of the vacillations and treachery of the liberals. It 
was the “Left bloc” tactics—the alliance between the 
urban “plebs” (==the modern proletariat) and the 
democratic peasantry that lent sweep and force to the 
English revolution in the seventeenth century and the 
French revolution iii the eighteenth century. Marx and 
Engels drew attention to this fact on many occasions, not 
only in 1848, but much later as well. In order to avoid 
quoting frequently quoted passages, we shall merely 
mention the correspondence between Marx and Lassalle 
in 1859. Apropos of Lassalle’s tragedy Franz von 
Sickingen, Marx wrote that the intended collision in the 
drama was “not simply tragic, but really the tragic 
collision that spelled the dooms and properly so, of the 
revolutionary party of 1848-49”. And Marx, indicating 
in general terms the entire line of the future differences 
between the Lassalleans and _ the _ Eisenachers, 
reproached Lassalle for making the mistake of “placing 
the Lutheran-knightly opposition above the plebeian- 
Muncerian opposition”. 
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We are not here concerned with the question whether 
Marx was right or wrong in making that reproach; we 
think he was right even though Lassalle defended 
himself vigorously against this reproach. The important 
point is that Marx and Engels considered it an obvious 
mistake to place the “Lutheran-knightly” opposition 
(the opposition of the liberals and landowners in Russia 
at the beginning of the twentieth century) above the 
“plebeian-Muncerian” opposition (proletarian and 
peasant, in that same Russia); that both of them 
considered this absolutely impermissible for a Social- 
Democrat! 


In heaping abuse upon Left bloc tactics, the liquidators 
try by their words to drown the _ inescapable 
fundamental issue of the principle that a “Left bloc” 
policy is obligatory for every workers’ party in every 
bourgeois-democratic movement. Since they are unable 
to deal with the question in terms of principle they get 
into curious contradictions and defeat their own case. 
Here is an instance. The very same Martov, who dreads 
a “Left bloc” like the plague, writes in formulating the 
agrarian programme in his “Fundamental Theses of a 
Platform” that “as before, the surest, most painless and 
most advantageous path of cultural development is ... to 
take the landed estates from their present owners and 
transfer them to the people”. Involuntarily he thus went 
so far as to advocate, oh horror! nationalisation! That in 
the first place. Secondly, in expressing this correct idea, 
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Martov (despite his colleague Cherevanin—see the 
latter’s Vekhi-type book on The Present Situation in 
1908) expressed a Left bloc idea; his agrarian programme 
is a programme of Left bloc action both against the old 
regime and against the liberal parties of the Cadet type! 
“Drive Nature out of the door, and she will fly in 
through the window”! 


The agrarian programme formulated by L. Martov is one 
on which the workers and the peasant Trudoviks 
together with their ideological leaders, the Narodniks, 
are making common cause (actually making common 
cause, ie., working together regardless of any 
“agreements”). On the other hand, this programme 
separates both the workers and the peasant Trudoviks, 
taken together, from the Cadets (and from the bourgeois 
liberals in general). If in addition to this absolutely 
indisputable political conclusion, you will bear in mind 
that the agrarian question (the question of democratic 
agrarian change) is a key question of our liberation 
movement, then it is obvious that Martov was compelled 
to formulate “Left bloc” tactics in regard to the central 
issue of our epoch! 


How and why did this misfortune befall our opponent 
of the “Left bloc” policy? Very simply. It was necessary 
for him either to break with the old programme openly 
and unequivocally, which he could not make up his 
mind to do; he had not yet “caught up” with the 
courageous (in their renegacy) Cherevanin and Larin. Or 
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else it was necessary to reproduce, at least more or less 
correctly, the old programme—from which the “Left 
bloc” policy follows as an inescapable conclusion. Such 


is the bitter lot of our liquidators. 
VII 


It remains for us to point out two more important pas 
sages in Martov’s article. “In each case,” he writes, “of 
such a conflict arising within the June Third system [he 
is speaking of conflicts and friction which disintegrate 
and sap this system] the workers’ party should strive to 
prevail upon the propertied classes to take one step or 
another toward the democratisation of legislation and an 
extension of constitutional guarantees, and, what is of 
the greatest independent value to us, toward an 
extension of the sphere of the unrestricted organisation 
of the popular forces” (Nasha Zarya, No. 7-8, p. 50). 


Martov’s formulation is very apt, only it is a formulation 
of the tasks and the line of a liberal labour policy. “To 
prevail upon the propertied classes to take a step”, to 
“extend the sphere of the unrestricted organisation of 
labour” —these phrases of Martov’s are exactly those 
repeated throughout the world by all more or less 
educated liberal bourgeois, all liberal bourgeois imbued 
to any extent with the “European” spirit. The distinction 
between a liberal labour policy and a Marxist labour 
policy begins only when and where it is explained to the 
workers that the above-quoted liberal formulation is 
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inadequate, unsatisfactory, and a deception. To prevail 
upon the non-propertied classes to take a step toward 
changing the very “sphere” which the liberals are 
promising to “extend”, and to substitute for it a 
fundamentally different “sphere” —that 
(approximately) is how the tasks and aspirations of the 
workers’ party should be defined, if there is no desire to 
build up a liberal labour party. 


It should be remarked,, as a curiosity, that in a note to 
the quoted passage L. Martov makes the following 
observation: “As a matter of course, this formulation is 
sure to give rise to charges of opportunism and ‘legalism 
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at all costs’”. And how do you think he refutes these 
charges? By referring to an article by N. Rozhkov printed 
in the Obskaya Zhizn,[2] No. 171. From that article 
Martov quotes five lines of extremely inept and 
unintelligible statements about “open political 
associations”. We have not read that article. But, 
assuming that Rozhkov advocates an “open party”, 
what is this supposed to prove when we are dealing with 
Martov’s formulation of a liberal labour policy? Since 
when has it become customary for anyone to justify one 
mistake of his own by pointing to another mistake 
committed by another writer? 


But the entire spirit of Martov’s article is best and most 
vividly conveyed by the following tirade in the 
concluding section of the last paragraph: 
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“We must conduct the entire election campaign under 
the banner of the struggle of the proletariat for the 
freedom of its political self-determination, of the 
struggle for its right to have a class party of its own and 
to develop its activities freely, for the right to take part 
in political life as an independent organised force. This 
principle [mark this!] must govern both the content and 
tactics of the election campaign and the methods to be 
used for organisational work.” 


Those are words that correctly express the “principle” 
which determines the “content” of the entire election 
agitation (and of the entire policy) of the liquidators! As 
for the fine words about “reducing nothing and 
renouncing nothing”, with which Martov tried to 
console the Marxist readers, they are nothing but words, 
hollow words, so long as this is how the “principle” is 
formulated. For the crux of the matter is that the 
principle itself turns out to be that of a liberal labour 


policy. 

The liberal bourgeois tells the workers: you are justified 
in fighting, indeed, you must fight, for the freedom of 
your own political self-determination, for the right to 
have a class party of your own, for the right freely to 
develop your activities, for the right to take part in 
political life as an independent organised force. It is 
these principles of the liberal, educated, radical, to use 
the English or French term, bourgeoisie that Martov is 
offering the workers in the guise of Marxism. 
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The Marxist tells the workers: in order really and success 
fully to fight for the freedom of your “own” political self- 
determination, you must fight for the free political self- 
determination of the entire people, you must show the 
people what the successive democratic forms of its 
political existence should be, and win the masses and the 
undeveloped sections of the working people away from 
the influence of the liberals. If your party is really to 
attain a full understanding of the tasks of the class, and 
if its activity is actually to be of a class nature and not of 
a guild nature, it is necessary for it not only to take part 
in political life, but, in spite of all the vacillations of the 
liberals, to direct the political life and initiative of the 
broad strata on to a greater arena than that indicated by 
the liberals, toward more substantial and more radical 
aims. He who confines the class to an “independent” 
corner of “activity” in an arena, the bounds, form, and 
shape of which are determined or permitted by the 
liberals, does not understand the tasks of the class. Only 
he understands the tasks of the class who directs its 
attention (and consciousness, and practical activity, etc.) 
to the need for so reconstructing this very arena, its 
entire form, its entire shape, as to extend it beyond the 
limits allowed by the liberals. 


Wherein lies the difference between the two 
formulations? In the very fact, among other things, that 
the first excludes the idea of the “hegemony” of the 
working class, whereas the second deliberately defines 
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this very idea; the first is the modern, latest variation of 
old Economism (“the workers’ should confine 
themselves to the economic struggle, leaving the 
political struggle to the liberals”), whereas the second 
strives to leave no room in the minds of the workers 
either for the old Economism or for its new variety. 


Now it remains but to answer the concluding question: 
In what way does Levitsky differ from Martov? The 
former is one of the younger liquidators, one of the new 
generation, unaffected by the traditions and memories 
of the past. He does not beat about the bush, but says 
plainly, with the eagerness and straightforwardness of 
youth: “not hegemony, but a class party”! Martov, 
however, is “a man of the world”, he once belonged to 
the old Iskra group, he represents a mixture of the old 
traditions, which have not yet completely vanished,[1] 
and of the new liquidationism which has not yet 
mustered a sufficient amount of courage. That is why he 
first swears and vows to “reduce nothing, renounce 
nothing”—and then, after long and _ devious 
circumlocutions, blurts out that the “principle” of the 
entire election campaign must be a liquidationist one. 


But, then, it is precisely the “principle” of the election 
campaign that constitutes the whole crux of the matter. 


[1] It would be more correct to say: The substance of 
these traditions, their ideological core, has completely 
vanished as far as Martov is concerned, but the words 
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have remained, the habit of carrying the “decent label” 
of an “unswerving internationalist” still makes itself felt. 


— Lenin 
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The Sixth (Prague) All-Russia Conference of 
the R.S.D.L.P. 


JANUARY 5-17 (18-30), 1912 

Lenin Collected Works, Volume 17, pages 451-486. 
ELECTIONS TO THE FOURTH DUMA 

I 


This Conference recognises the undoubted necessity for 
participation by the R.S.D.L. Party in the forthcoming 
election campaign to the Fourth State Duma, the 
nomination of independent candidates of our Party and 
the formation in the Fourth Duma of a Social-Democratic 
group, which as a section of the Party is subordinated to 
the Party as a whole. 


The main tasks of our Party in the elections, and equally 
of the future Social-Democratic group in the Duma 
itself—a task to which all else must be subordinated —is 
socialist, class propaganda and the organisation of the 
working class. 


The main election slogans of our Party in the 
forthcoming elections must be: 


(1) A democratic republic. 


(2) The eight-hour working day. 
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(3) Confiscation of all landed estates. 


In all our election agitation it is essential to give the 
clearest possible explanation of these demands, based on 
the experience of the Third Duma and all the activities of 
the government in the sphere of central as well as local 


administration. 


All propaganda on the remaining demands of the Social- 
Democratic minimum programme, namely: universal 
franchise, freedom of association, election of judges and 
officials by the people, state insurance for workers, 
replacement of the standing army by the arming of the 
people, and so on, must be inseparably linked with the 
above-mentioned three demands. 


I 


The general tactical line of the R.S.D.L.P. in the elections 
should be the following: the Party must conduct a 
merciless struggle against the tsarist monarchy and the 
par ties of landowners and capitalists supporting it, at 
the same time steadfastly exposing the counter- 
revolutionary views of the bourgeois liberals (headed by 
the Cadet Party) and their sham democracy. 


Particular attention in the election campaign must be 
paid to dissociating the position of the proletarian party 
from that of all non-proletarian parties and explaining 
the petty-bourgeois essence of the sham socialism of the 
democratic (chiefly Trudovik, Narodnik and Socialist- 
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Revolutionary) groups, as well as the harm done to 
democracy by their waverings on the question of 
consistent and mass revolutionary struggle. 


As far as electoral agreements are concerned, the Party, 
adhering to the decisions of the London Congress, must: 


(1) Put forward its candidates in all worker curias and 
forbid any agreement whatsoever with other parties or 
groups (liquidators); 


(2) In view of the great agitational significance of the 
mere fact of nomination of independent Social- 
Democratic candidates, it is necessary to ensure that in 
the second assemblies of urban voters, and as far as 
possible in the peas ant curias, the Party puts forward its 
own candidates; 


(3) In cases of a second ballot (Article 106 of the Election 
Regulations) in the election of electors at the second 
assemblies of urban voters it is permissible to conclude 
agreements with bourgeois democrats against the 
liberals, and then with the liberals against all the 
government parties. One form of agreement can be the 
compilation of a general list of electors for one or several 
towns in proportion to the number of votes registered at 
the first elections; 


(4) In those five cities (St. Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, 
Odessa, Kiev) where there are direct elections with a 
second ballot, it is essential in the first elections to put 
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forward independent Social-Democratic candidates for 
the second urban curia voters. In the event of a second 
ballot here, and since there is obviously no danger from 
the Black Hundreds, it is permissible to come to an 
agreement only with the democratic groups against the 
liberals; 


(5) There can be no electoral agreements providing for a 
common platform, and Social-Democratic candidates 
must not be bound by any kind of political commitment, 
nor must Social-Democrats be prevented from resolutely 
criticising the counter-revolutionary nature of the 
liberals and the half-heartedness and inconsistency of 
the bourgeois democrats; 


(6) At the second stage of the elections (in the uyezd 
assemblies of delegates, in the gubernia assemblies of 
voters, etc.), wherever it proves essential to ensure the 
defeat of an Octobrist-Black Hundred or a government 
list in general, an agreement must be concluded to share 
the seats, primarily with bourgeois democrats 
(Trudoviks, Popular Socialists, etc.), and then with the 
liberals (Cadets), independents, Progressists, etc. 


Il 


All Social-Democrats must immediately commence 
preparation for the election campaign, and should pay 
special attention to the following: 
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(1) It is urgently necessary everywhere to form illegal 
Social-Democratic nuclei in order that they may without 
delay prepare for the Social-Democratic election 


campaign; 
(2) To pay the necessary attention to the strengthening 
and broadening of the legally existing workers’ press; 


(3) The entire election campaign must be carried out in 
close alliance with workers’ trades unions and all other 
associations of workers, and the form in which these 
societies participate must be chosen with due 
consideration paid to their legal status; 


(4) Special attention must be paid to the organisational 
and agitation preparation of the elections in the worker 
curias of those six gubernias in which the election of 
deputies to the Duma from the worker curias is 
guaranteed (St. Petersburg, Moscow, Vladimir, 
Kostroma, Kharkov and Ekaterinoslav). Every single 
worker elector—here and in the other gubernias— must 
be a Social-Democratic Party member; 


(5) Assemblies of workers’ delegates, guided by the 
decision of the illegal Party organisations, must decide 
who precisely is to be elected to the Duma from the 
workers, and bind all electors, under threat of boycott 
and being branded as traitors, to withdraw their 
candidature in favour of the Party candidate; 
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(6) In view of persecution by the government, the arrest 
of Social-Democrat candidates, etc., it is necessary to 
carry out particularly restrained, systematic and careful 
work, using every means to react quickly to all police 
tactics and nullify all the tricks and coercion of the tsarist 
government, and to elect Social-Democrats to the Fourth 
State Duma, and then in general to strengthen the group 
of democratic deputies in the Duma; 


(7) The candidates of the Social-Democratic Party are 
endorsed, and instructions concerning the elections are 
given by the local illegal organisations and groups of the 
Party, under the general supervision and guidance of the 
Central Committee of the Party; 


(8) If, despite all efforts, it proves impossible to convene 
a Party congress or a new conference before the elections 
to the Fourth Duma, the Conference empowers the 
Central Committee, or an institution appointed for the 
purpose by the latter, to issue concrete instructions on 
questions concerning the conduct of the election 
campaign in the various localities, or to meet special 


circumstances arising, etc. 
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The First Imperialist World War 
(1914-17) 


Legal parliamentarism, with an extremely reactionary 
"parliament," is of very useful service to the party of the 
revolutionary proletariat, the Bolsheviks. The Bolshevik 
deputies are exiled to Siberia. In the exile press abroad 
all shades of social-imperialism, social-chauvinism, 
social-patriotism, inconsistent and consistent 
internationalism, pacifism, and the revolutionary 
repudiation of pacifist illusions find full expression. The 
learned fools and old women of the Second 
International, who had arrogantly and contemptuously 
turned up their noses at the abundance of "factions" in 
the Russian socialist movement and at the bitter struggle 
they waged among themselves, were unable -- when the 
war deprived them of their vaunted "legality" in all the 
advanced countries -- to organize anything even 
approximating such a free (illegal) interchange of views 
and such a free (illegal) working out of correct views as 
the Russian revolutionaries did in Switzerland and in a 
number of other countries. It was precisely because of 
this that both the avowed social-patriots and the 
"Kautskyites" of all countries proved to be the worst 
traitors to the proletariat. And one of the principal 
reasons why Bolshevism was able to score victory in 
1917-20 was that ever since the end of 1914 it had been 
ruthlessly exposing the baseness, loathsomeness and 
vileness of social-chauvinism and "Kautskyism" (to 
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which Longuetism in France, the views of the leaders of 
the Independent Labour Party and the Fabians in 
England, of Turati in Italy, etc., correspond), and the 
masses later became more and more convinced by their 
own experience of the correctness of the Bolshevik 


views. 
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A Caricature of Marxism and Imperialist 
Economism 


Extract 
Lenin 


"No one can discredit revolutionary Social-Democracy 
as long as it does not discredit itself." That maxim always 
comes to mind, and must always be borne in mind, when 
any major theoretical or tactical proposition of Marxism 
is victorious, or even placed on the order of the day, and 
when, besides outright and resolute opponents, it is as 
sailed by friends who hopelessly discredit and disparage 
it and turn it into a caricature. That has happened time 
and again in the history of the Russian Social- 
Democratic movement. In the early nineties, the victory 
of Marxism in the revolutionary movement was 
attended by the emergence of a caricature of Marxism in 
the shape of Economism, or "strikeism". The Iskrists[20] 
would not have been able to uphold the fundamentals of 
proletarian theory and policy, either against petty- 
bourgeois Narodism or bourgeois liberalism, without 
long years of struggle against Economism. It was the 
same with Bolshevism, which triumphed in the mass 
labour movement in 1905 due, among other things, to 
correct application of the boycott of the tsarist Duma 
slogan in the autumn of 1905, when the key battles of the 
Russian revolution were being fought. Bolshevism had 
to face -- and overcome by struggle -- another caricature 
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in 1908-10, when Alexinsky and others noisily opposed 
participation in the Third Duma. 


It is the same today too. Recognition of the present war 
as imperialist and emphasis on its close connection with 
the imperialist era of capitalism encounters not only 
resolute opponents, but also irresolute friends, for 
whom the word "imperialism" has become all the rage. 


Having memorised 


the word, they are offering the workers hope legally 
confused theories and reviving many of the old mistakes 
of the old Economism. Capitalism has triumphed -- 
therefore there is no need to bother with political 
problems, the old Economists reasoned in 1894-1901, 
falling into rejection of the political struggle in Russia. 
Imperialism has triumphed -- therefore there is no need 
to bother with the problems of political democracy, 
reason the present-day imperialist Economists. 
Kievsky's article, printed above, merits attention as a 
sample of these sentiments, as one such caricature of 
Marxism, as the first attempt to provide anything like an 
integral literary exposition of the vacillation that has 
been apparent in certain circles of our Party abroad since 
early 1915. 


If imperialist Economism were to spread among the 
Marxists, who in the present great crisis of socialism 
have resolutely come out against social-chauvinism and 
for revolutionary internationalism, that would be a very 
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grave blow to our trend -- and to our Party. For it would 
discredit it from within, from its own ranks, would make 
it a vehicle of caricaturised Marxism. It is therefore 
necessary to thoroughly discuss at least the most 
important of Kievsky's numerous errors, regardless of 
how "uninteresting" this may be, and regardless of the 
fact, also, that all too often we shall have to tediously 
explain elementary truths which the thoughtful and 
attentive reader has learned and understood long since 
from our literature of 1914 and 1915. 
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Theses for a Report at the October 8 Conference of the 
Petrograd Organisation, Also for a Resolution and 
Instructions to Those Elected to the Party Congress 
1917 


The participation of our Party in the Pre-parliament, in 
the Democratic Council, or in the Council of the Republic 
is an obvious error and a deviation from the proletarian 
revolutionary path.... The objective situation is such that 
a revolution against Kerensky’s Bonapartist government 
is undoubtedly fomenting in the country (peasant 
uprising, increasing dissatisfaction and conflicts with 
the government in the army and among non-Russian 
groups, conflict with railway and postal employees, the 
resounding defeat of the Menshevik and Socialist- 
Revolutionary conciliators at the elections, etc.). At a 
time when there is such an upsurge of the revolution, to 
go to a sham parliament decked out to deceive the 
people is to facilitate this deception, make the 
preparation for the revolution more difficult, and 
distract the attention of the people and the forces of the 
Party from the urgent task of the struggle for power and 
for the overthrow of the government. 
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The second revolution in Russia (February to October 
1917) 


The incredible senility and obsoleteness of tsardom had 
created (with the aid of the blows and hardships of a 
most agonizing war) an incredibly destructive power 
directed against tsardom. Within a few days Russia was 
transformed into a democratic bourgeois republic, 
more free -- under war conditions -- than any other 
country in the world. The leaders of the opposition and 
revolutionary parties began to set up a government, just 
as is done in the most "strictly parliamentary" republics, 
and the fact that a man had been a leader of an 
opposition party in parliament, even in a most 
reactionary parliament, assisted him in his subsequent 


role in the revolution. 


In a few weeks the Mensheviks and_ "Socialist- 
Revolution aries" thoroughly imbibed all the methods 
and manners, arguments and sophistries of the 
European heroes of the Second International, of the 
ministerialists and other opportunist scum. 


Contrary to the views that are today not infrequently 
met with in Europe and America, the Bolsheviks began 
their victorious struggle against the parliamentary 
(factually) bourgeois republic and against the 
Mensheviks very cautiously, and the preparations they 
made for it were by no means simple. We did not call for 
the overthrow of the government at the beginning of the 
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period mentioned but explained that it was impossible 
to overthrow it without first changing the composition 
and the sentiments of the Soviets. We did not proclaim a 
boycott of the bourgeois parliament, the Constituent 
Assembly, but said -- and from the April (1917) 
Conference of our Party onwards began to say officially 
in the name of the Party -- that a bourgeois republic with 
a Constituent Assembly is better than a bourgeois 
republic without a Constituent Assembly, but that a 
"workers' and peasants" republic, a Soviet republic, is 
better than any bourgeois-democratic, parliamentary, 
republic. Without such careful, thorough, circumspect 
and prolonged preparations we could not have obtained 
victory in October 1917, nor have maintained that 
victory. 
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FROM A PUBLICIST'S DIARY THE MISTAKES OF 
OUR PARTY 


From V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th English Edition, 


Friday, September 22, 1917. 


The more one reflects on the meaning of the so-called 
Democratic Conference, and the more attentively one 
observes from outside -- and it is said that the bystander 
sees most -- the more firmly convinced one becomes that 
our Party committed a mistake by participating in it. We 
should have boycotted it. One may ask if there is any use 
in analysing such a question since the past cannot be 
remedied. Such an objection to criticising the tactics of 
yesterday, however, would be clearly unfounded. We 
have always condemned, and as Marxists we must 
condemn, the tactics of those who live "from hand to 
mouth". Momentary success is not enough for us. In 
general, plans calculated for a minute or a day are not 
enough for us. We must constantly test ourselves by a 
study of the chain of political events in their entirety, in 
their causal connection, in their results. By analysing the 
errors of yesterday, we learn to avoid errors today and 


tomorrow. 


A new revolution is obviously maturing in the country, 
a revolution of other classes (other than those that 
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carried out the revolution against tsarism). At that time 
it was a revolution of the proletariat, the peasantry and 
the bourgeoisie in alliance with Anglo-French finance 
capital against tsarism. 


The revolution now maturing Is one of the proletariat 
and the majority of the peasants, more specifically, of the 
poor peasants, against the bourgeoisie, against its ally, 
Anglo-French finance capital and against its government 
apparatus headed by the Bonapartist Kerensky. 


At the moment we shall not dwell on the facts testifying 
to the rise of a new revolution, since, judging by the 
articles in Rabochy Put, our Central Organ, the Party has 
already made clear its views on this point. The new 
revolutionary upsurge seems to be a phenomenon 
commonly recognised by the Party. Data on this process 
of maturing, of course, still have to be summarised, but 
they must form the subject of other articles. 


At the present moment it is more important to call the 
closest attention to the class differences between the old 
revolution and the new, to weigh up the political 
situation and our tasks from the point of view of this 
basic fact, class relations. At the time of the first 
revolution the vanguard was formed by the workers and 
soldiers, i., by the proletariat and the advanced 
sections of the peasantry. 


This vanguard carried along not only many of the worst 
vacillating elements of the petty bourgeoisie (remember 
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the indecision of the Mensheviks and Trudoviks on the 
question of a republic), but also the monarchist party of 
the Cadets, the liberal bourgeoisie, thereby making it a 
republican party. Why was such a change possible? 


Because economic domination is everything to the 
bourgeoisie, and the form of political domination is of 
very little importance; the bourgeoisie can rule just as 
well under a republic, its domination is even more 
certain under a republic, in the sense that under a 
republican political order, no changes in the composition 
of the government or in the composition and the 
grouping of the ruling parties affect the bourgeoisie. 


Of course, the bourgeoisie stood for and will stand for a 
monarchy, because the cruder armed protection of 
capital by monarchist institutions is more obvious and 
"closer" to all the capitalists and landowners. However, 
under a strong pressure "from below", the bourgeoisie 
has always and everywhere "reconciled" itself to a 
republic, as long as it could maintain its economic 


domination. 


The relation of the proletariat and the poor peasantry, 
ie, the majority of the people, in respect of the 
bourgeoisie and Allied (and world) imperialism is such 
that it is impossible for them to "carry " the bourgeoisie 
with them. Moreover, the upper strata of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the 
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more well-to-do strata of the democratic petty 
bourgeoisie are patently against a new revolution. This 
fact is so obvious that there is no need to dwell on it here. 
The Lieberdans, Tseretelis and Chernovs illustrate this 
most clearly. 


The class relations have changed. This is the crux of the 


matter. 


Different classes now stand "on the one and the other 
side of the barricade”. 


That is the main thing. 


That, and that alone, is the scientific reason for speaking 
of a new revolution which -- arguing purely 
theoretically, taking the question in the abstract -- could 
be accomplished legally if, for instance, the Constituent 
Assembly, convoked by the bourgeoisie, produced a 
majority opposed to the bourgeoisie, if the majority 
belonged to the parties of the workers and poor 
peasants. 


The objective relations of the classes, their role 
(economic and_ political) outside and _ inside 
representative institutions of the given type; the rise or 
decline of the revolution; the relation of extra- 
parliamentary to parliamentary means of struggle -- 
these are the chief, the basic objective facts which must 
be considered if the tactics of boycott or participation are 
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to be deduced in a Marxist way and not arbitrarily, 
according to our "sympathies". 


The experience of our revolution clearly demonstrates 
how to approach the boycott question in a Marxist way. 


Why did the boycott of the Bulygin Duma[33] prove 
correct tactics? 


Because it was in accordance with the objective 
alignment of social forces in their development. It 
provided the maturing revolution with a slogan for the 
overthrow of an old order which, to distract the people 
from the revolution, was convoking a _ clumsily 
fabricated compromise institution (the Bulygin Duma) 
which did not show promise of any earnest "anchoring" 
in parliamentarism. The extra-parliamentary means of 
struggle of the proletariat and the peasantry were 
stronger. These are the elements that went into shaping 
the correct tactics of boycotting the Bulygin Duma, 
tactics which took account of the objective situation. 


Why did the tactics of boycotting the Third Duma prove 
incorrect? 


Because they were based only on the "catchiness" of the 
boycott slogan and on the revulsion felt towards the 
brutal reaction of the June Third "pigsty".[34]The 
objective situation, however, was such that on the one 
hand the revolution was in a state of collapse and 
declining fast. For the upsurge of the revolution a 
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parliamentary base (even inside a "pigsty") was of 
tremendous political importance, since  extra- 
parliamentary means of propaganda, agitation and 
organisation were almost nonexistent or extremely 
weak. On the other hand, the most openly reactionary 
nature of the Third Duma did not prevent it from being 
an organ reflecting real class relations, namely, the 
Stolypin[35] combination of the monarchy and the 
bourgeoisie. This new relation of classes was something 
the country had to get rid of. 


These very elements shaped the tactics of participation 
in the Third Duma that took proper account of the 
objective situation. 


It is sufficient to give thought to these lessons gained 
from experience and the conditions required by a 
Marxist approach to the question of boycott or 
participation, to realise that participation in the 
Democratic Conference, the Democratic Council or the 
Pre-parliament would be wrong tactics. 


On the one hand, a new revolution is maturing. The war 
is on the upgrade. The extra-parliamentary means of 
propaganda, agitation and organisation are tremendous. 
The "parliamentary" tribune in the given Pre-parliament 
is insignificant. On the other hand, this Pre-parliament 
neither reflects nor serves a new relation of classes; for 
instance, the peasantry is here more poorly represented 
than in the already existing organs (Soviets of Peasants’ 
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Deputies). The Pre-parliament is in substance a 
Bonapartist fraud, not only because the filthy gang of the 
Lieberdans, Tseretelis and Chernovs, together with 
Kerensky and Co. have given this Tsereteli-Bulygin 
Duma a fake, hand-picked composition, but also more 
profoundly because the only aim of the Pre-parliament 
is to trick the masses, to deceive the workers and 
peasants, to distract them from the new 


upsurge of the revolution, to dazzle the eyes of the 
oppressed classes by a new dress for the old, long tried- 
out, bedraggled, threadbare "coalition" with the 
bourgeoisie (i.e., the bourgeoisie's transformation of 
Tsereteli and Co. into jesters helping to subordinate the 
people to imperialism and the imperialist war). 


"We are weak now," said the tsar in August 1905 to his 
feudal landowners. "Our power is wavering. The tide of 
the workers’ and peasants’ revolution is rising. We must 
trick the 'plain man', we must dangle something before 
his eyes. ..." 


"We are weak now," says the present "tsar", the 
Bonapartist Kerensky, to the Cadets, the non-party Tit 
Tityches,[36] Plekhanovs, Breshkovskayas and Co. "Our 
power is tottering. A wave of workers' and peasants' 
revolution against the bourgeoisie is rising. We must 
hoodwink the democrats by dying in new colours that 
jester's costume which the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik ‘leaders of revolutionary democracy’, our 
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dear friends the Tseretelis and Chernovs, have been 
wearing to fool the people since May 6, 1917.[37] We can 
easily dangle a 'Pre-parliament' before their eyes." 


"We are strong now," said the tsar to his feudal 
landowners in June 1907. "The wave of workers’ and 
peasants’ revolution is receding, but we cannot maintain 
ourselves as of old; deception alone will not suffice. We 
must have a new policy in the village, we must have a 
new economic and political bloc with the Guchkovs and 
Milyukovs, with the bourgeoisie." 


It is in this way that the three situations, August 1905, 
September 1917, and June 1907, may be presented to 
illustrate most vividly the objective basis for the boycott 
tactics and its connection with class relations. The 
oppressed classes are always being deceived by the 
oppressors, but the meaning of this deception differs at 
different moments in history. Tactics cannot be based on 
the bare fact that the oppressors deceive the people; 
tactics must be shaped after analysing class relations in 
their entirety and the development of both extra- 
parliamentary and parliamentary struggle. 


Participation in the Pre-parliament is incorrect tactics 


that does not correspond to the objective relations of 
classes, to the objective conditions of the moment. 


We should have boycotted the Democratic Conference; 
we all erred by not doing so, but mistakes are no crime. 
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We shall correct the mistake only if we have a sincere 
desire to support the revolutionary struggle of the 
masses, only if we give earnest thought to the objective 
foundations of our tactics. 


We must boycott the Pre-parliament. We must leave it 
and go to the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants' 
Deputies, to the trade unions, to the masses in general. 
We must call on them to struggle. We must give them a 
correct and clear slogan: disperse the Bonapartist gang 
of Kerensky and his fake Pre-parliament, with this 
Tsereteli-Bulygin Duma. The Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, even after the Kornilov revolt, refused 
to accept our compromise of peacefully transferring the 
power to the Soviets (in which we then had no majority); 
they have again sunk into the morass of filthy and mean 
bargaining with the Cadets. Down with the Mensheviks 
and_ Socialist-Revolutionaries! Struggle against them 
ruthlessly. Expel them ruthlessly from all revolutionary 
organisations. No negotiations, no communication with 
those friends of the Kishkins, the friends of the 
Kornilovite landowners and capitalists. 


Saturday, September 23. 
Trotsky was for the boycott. Bravo, Comrade Trotsky! 


Boycottism was defeated in the Bolshevik group at the 
Democratic Conference. 


Long live the boycott! 
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We cannot and must not under any circumstances 
reconcile ourselves to participation. A group at one of 
the conferences is not the highest organ of the party and 
even the decisions of the highest organs are subject to 
revision on the basis of experience. 


We must at all costs strive to have the boycott question 
solved both at a plenary meeting of the Executive 
Committee and at an extraordinary Party congress. The 
boycott question must now be made the platform for 
elections to the Congress and for all elections inside the 
Party. We must 


draw the masses into the discussion of this question. 
Class-conscious workers must take the matter into their 
own hands, organise the discussion, and exert pressure 
on "those at the top". 


There is not the slightest doubt that at the "top" of our 
Party there are noticeable vacillations that may become 
ruinous, because the struggle is developing; under 
certain conditions, at a certain moment, vacillations may 
ruin the cause. We must put all our forces into the 
struggle, we must uphold the correct line of the party of 
the revolutionary proletariat before it is too late. 


Not all is well with the "parliamentary" leaders of our 
Party; greater attention must be paid to them, there must 
be greater workers' supervision over them; the 
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competency of parliamentary groups must be more 
clearly defined. 


Our Party's mistake is obvious. The fighting party of the 
advanced class need not fear mistakes. What it should 
fear is persistence in a mistake, refusal to admit and 
correct a mistake out of a false sense of shame. 


Sunday, September 24. 


The Congress of Soviets has been postponed till October 
20. The tempo of Russian life is such that this almost 
means postponing it to the Greek Calends. The farce 
staged by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
after April 20-21 is being repeated for the second time. 
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"LEFT-WING" COMMUNISM, AN _ INFANTILE 
DISORDER - on Boycott 


V. I. LENIN Selected Works, English edition,, Vol. IL, 
Part 2; 


(Extract from the titled works related to Boycott , Erdogan A) 


The alternation of parliamentary and non-parliamentary 
forms of struggle, of tactics of boycotting parliament and 
tactics of participating in parliament, of legal and illegal 
forms of struggle, and likewise their interrelations and 
connections -- all of this is distinguished by an 
astonishing richness of content. As far as teaching the 
fundamentals of political science -- to masses and 
leaders, to classes and parties -- was concerned, one 
month of this period was equivalent to a whole year of 
"peaceful," "constitutional" development. Without the 
"dress rehearsal" of 1905, the victory of the October 
Revolution in 1917 would have been impossible. 


(.-) 


Contrary to the views that are today not infrequently 
met with in Europe and America, the Bolsheviks began 
their victorious struggle against the parliamentary 
(factually) bourgeois republic and against the 
Mensheviks very cautiously, and the preparations they 
made for it were by no means simple. We did not call for 
the overthrow of the government at the beginning of the 
period mentioned, but explained that it was impossible 
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to overthrow it without first changing the composition 
and the sentiments of the Soviets. We did not proclaim a 
boycott of the bourgeois parliament, the Constituent 
Assembly, but said -- and from the April (1917) 
Conference of our Party onwards began to say officially 
in the name of the Party -- that a bourgeois republic with 
a Constituent Assembly is better than a bourgeois 
republic without a Constituent Assembly, but that a 


"workers' and peasants" republic, a Soviet republic, is 
better than any bourgeois-democratic, parliamentary, 
republic. Without such careful, thorough, circumspect 
and prolonged preparations we could not have obtained 
victory in October 1917, nor have maintained that 


victory. 


In 1908 the "Left" Bolsheviks were expelled from our 
Party for stubbornly refusing to understand the 
necessity of participating in a most reactionary 
"parliament." The "Lefts" -- among whom there were 
many splendid revolutionaries who subsequently bore 
(and still bear) the title of member of the Communist 
Party with ctedit -- based themselves particularly on the 
successful experience of the boycott in 1905. When, in 
August 1905, the tsar announced the convocation of an 
advisory "parliament," the Bolsheviks -- in the teeth of all 
the opposition parties and the Mensheviks -- called for a 
boycott, and it was actually swept away by the 
revolution of October 1905. At that time the boycott 
proved correct, not because non-participation in 
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reactionary parliaments is correct in general, but because 
we correctly gauged the objective situation which was 
leading to the rapid transformation of the mass strikes 
into a political strike, then into a revolutionary strike, 
and then into uprising. Moreover, the struggle at that 
time centred around the question whether to leave the 
convocation of the first representative assembly to the 
tsar, or to attempt to wrest its convocation from the 
hands of the old regime. When there was no certainty, 
nor could there be, that the objective situation was 
analogous, and likewise no certainty of a similar trend 
and rate of development, the boycott ceased to be 
correct. 


The Bolshevik boycott of "parliament" in 1905 enriched 
the revolutionary proletariat with highly valuable 
political experience and showed that in combining legal 
with illegal, parliamentary with extra-parliamentary 
forms of struggle, it is sometimes useful and even 
essential to reject parliamentary forms. But it is a very 
great mistake indeed to apply this experience blindly, 
imitatively and uncritically to other conditions and to 
other situations. The boycott of the "Duma" by the 
Bolsheviks in 1906 was, however, a mistake, although a 
small and easily remediable one.* A boycott of the Duma 
in 1907, 1908 and subsequent years would have been a 
serious mistake and one difficult to remedy, because, on 
the one hand, a very rapid rise of the revolutionary tide 
and its conversion into an uprising could not be 
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expected, and, on the other hand, the whole historical 
situation attending the renovation of the bourgeois 
monarchy called for combining legal and _ illegal 
activities. Today, when we turn back at this completed 
historical period, the connection of which with 
subsequent periods is fully revealed, it becomes 
particularly clear that the Bolsheviks could not have in 
1908-14 preserved (let alone strengthened, developed 
and reinforced) the firm core of the revolutionary party 
of the proletariat had they not upheld in strenuous 
struggle the viewpoint that it is obligatory to combine 
legal and illegal forms of struggle, that it is obligatory to 
participate even in a most reactionary parliament and in 
a number of other institutions restricted by reactionary 
laws (sick benefit societies, etc.). 
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Should We _ Participate in Bourgeois 
Parliaments? 


Lenin 
Collected Works, Volume 31, pp. 17-118 
“Left-Wing” Communism: an Infantile Disorder 


It is with the utmost contempt—and the utmost levity — 
that the German “Left” Communists reply to this 
question in the negative. Their arguments? In the 
passage quoted above we read: 


“... All reversion to parliamentary forms of struggle, 
which have become historically and politically obsolete, 
must be emphatically rejected. . . .” 


This is said with ridiculous pretentiousness, and is 
patently wrong. “Reversion” to parliamentarianism, 
forsooth! Perhaps there is already a Soviet republic in 
Germany? It does not look like it! How, then, can one 
speak of “reversion”? Is this not an empty phrase? 


Parliamentarianism has become “historically obsolete”. 
That is true in the propaganda sense. However, 
everybody knows that this is still a far cry from 
overcoming it in practice. Capitalism could have been 
declared—and with full justice—to be “historically 
obsolete” many decades ago, but that does not at all 
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remove the need for a very long and very persistent 
struggle on the basis of capitalism. Parliamentarianism 
is “historically obsolete” from the standpoint of world 
history, i.e., the era of bourgeois parliamentarianism is 
over, and the era of the proletarian dictatorship has 
begun. That is incontestable. But world history is 
counted in decades. Ten or twenty years earlier or later 
makes no difference when measured with the yardstick 
of world history; from the standpoint of world history it 
is a trifle that cannot be considered even approximately. 
But for that very reason, it is a glaring theoretical error 
to apply the yardstick of world history to practical 
politics. 


Is parliamentarianism “politically obsolete’? That is 
quite a different matter. If that were true, the position of 
the “Lefts” would be a strong one. But it has to be proved 
by a most searching analysis, and the “Lefts” do not even 
know how to approach the matter. In the “Theses on 
Parliamentarianism”, published in the Bulletin of the 
Provisional Bureau in Amsterdam of the Communist 
International No. 1, February 1920, and obviously 
expressing the Dutch-Left or Left-Dutch strivings, the 
analysis, as we shall see, is also hopelessly poor. 


In the first place, contrary to the opinion of such 
outstanding political leaders as Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht, the German “Lefts”, as we know, 
considered parliamentarianism “politically obsolete” 
even in January 1919. We know that the “Lefts” were 
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mistaken. This fact alone utterly destroys, at a single 
stroke, the proposition that parliamentarianism is 
“politically obsolete”. It is for the “Lefts” to prove why 
their error, indisputable at that time, is no longer an 
error. They do not and cannot produce even a shred of 
proof. A political party’s attitude towards its own 
mistakes is one of the most important and surest ways of 
judging how earnest the party is and how it fulfils in 
practice its obligations towards its class and the working 
people. Frankly acknowledging a mistake, ascertaining 
the reasons for it, analysing the conditions that have led 
up to it, and thrashing out the means of its rectification — 
that is the hallmark of a serious party; that is how it 
should perform its duties, and how it should educate 
and train its class, and then the masses. By failing to fulfil 
this duty and give the utmost attention and 
consideration to the study of their patent error, the 
“Lefts” in Germany (and in Holland) have proved that 
they are not a party of a class, but a circle, not a party of 
the masses, but a group of intellectualists and of a few 
workers who ape the worst features of intellectualism. 


Second, in the same pamphlet of the Frankfurt group of 
“Lefts”, which we have already cited in detail, we read: 


“... The millions of workers who still follow the policy 
of the Centre [the Catholic ‘Centre’ Party] are counter- 
revolutionary. The rural proletarians provide the legions 
of counter-revolutionary troops.” (Page 3 of the 
pamphlet.) 
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Everything goes to show that this statement is far too 
sweeping and exaggerated. But the basic fact set forth 
here is incontrovertible, and its acknowledgment by the 
“Lefts” is particularly clear evidence of their mistake. 
How can one say that “parliamentarianism is politically 
obsolete”, when “millions” and “legions” of proletarians 
are not only still in favour of parliamentarianism in 
general, but are downright “counter-revolutionary”!? It 
is obvious that parliamentarianism in Germany is not 
yetpolitically obsolete. It is obvious that the “Lefts” in 
Germany have mistaken their desire, their politico- 
ideological attitude, for objective reality. That is a most 
dangerous mistake for revolutionaries to make. In 
Russia— where, over a particularly long period and in 
particularly varied forms, the most brutal and savage 
yoke of tsarism produced revolutionaries of diverse 
shades, revolutionaries who displayed amazing 
devotion, enthusiasm, heroism and will power—in 
Russia we have observed this mistake of the 
revolutionaries at very close quarters; we have studied it 
very attentively and have a first-hand knowledge of it; 
that is why we can also see it especially clearly in others. 
Parliamentarianism is of course “politically obsolete” to 
the Communists in Germany; but—and that is the whole 
point—we must not regard what is obsolete to us as 
something obsolete to a class, to the masses. Here again 
we find that the “Lefts” do not know how to reason, do 
not know how to act as the party of a class, as the party 
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of the masses. You must not sink to the level of the 
masses, to the level of the backward strata of the class. 
That is incontestable. You must tell them the bitter truth. 
You are in duty bound to call their bourgeois-democratic 
and parliamentary prejudices what they are— 
prejudices. But at the same time you must soberly follow 
the actual state of the class-consciousness and 
preparedness of the entire class (not only of its 
communist vanguard), and of all the working people 
(not only of their advanced elements). 


Even if only a fairly large minority of the industrial 
workers, and not “millions” and “legions”, follow the 
lead of the Catholic clergy—and a similar minority of 
rural workers follow the landowners and_ kulaks 
(Grossbauern) — it undoubtedly signifies that 
parliamentarianism in Germany has not yet politically 
outlived itself, that participation in parliamentary 
elections and in the struggle on the parliamentary 
rostrum is obligatory on the party of the revolutionary 
proletariat specifically for the purpose of educating the 
backward strata of its own class, and for the purpose of 
awakening and _ enlightening the undeveloped, 
downtrodden and ignorant rural masses. Whilst you 
lack the strength to do away with bourgeois parliaments 
and every other type of reactionary institution, you must 
work within them because it is there that you will still 
find workers who are duped by the priests and stultified 
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by the conditions of rural life; otherwise you risk turning 
into nothing but windbags. 


Third, the “Left” Communists have a great deal to say in 
praise of us Bolsheviks. One sometimes feels like telling 
them to praise us less and to try to get a better 
knowledge of the Bolsheviks’ tactics. We took part in the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly, the Russian 
bourgeois parliament in September-November 1917. 
Were our tactics correct or not? If not, then this should 
be clearly stated and proved, for it is necessary in 
evolving the correct tactics for international 
communism. If they were correct, then certain 
conclusions must be drawn. Of course, there can be no 
question of placing conditions in Russia on a par with 
conditions in Western Europe. But as regards the 
particular question of the meaning of the concept that 
“parliamentarianism has become politically obsolete”, 
due account should be taken of our experience, for 
unless concrete experience is taken into account such 
concepts very easily turn into empty phrases. In 
September-November 1917, did we, the Russian 
Bolsheviks, not have more right than any Western 
Communists to consider that parliamentarianism was 
politically obsolete in Russia? Of course we did, for the 
point is not whether bourgeois parliaments have existed 
for a long time or a short time, but how far the masses of 
the working people are prepared (ideologically, 
politically and practically) to accept the Soviet system 
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and to dissolve the bourgeois-democratic parliament (or 
allow it to be dissolved). It is an absolutely incontestable 
and fully established historical fact that, in September-— 
November 1917, the urban working class and the 
soldiers and peasants of Russia were, because of a 
number of special conditions, exceptionally well 
prepared to accept the Soviet system and to disband the 
most democratic of bourgeois parliaments. 
Nevertheless, the Bolsheviks did not boycott the 
Constituent Assembly, but took part in the elections both 
before and after the proletariat conquered political 
power. That these elections yielded exceedingly 
valuable (and to the proletariat, highly useful) political 
results has, I make bold to hope, been proved by me in 
the above-mentioned article, which analyses in detail the 
returns of the elections to the Constituent Assembly in 
Russia. 


The conclusion which follows from this is absolutely 
incontrovertible: it has been proved that, far from 
causing harm to the revolutionary proletariat, 
participation in a bourgeois-democratic parliament, 
even a few weeks before the victory of a Soviet republic 
and even after such a victory, actually helps that 
proletariat to prove to the backward masses why such 
parliaments deserve to be done away with; it facilitates 
their successful dissolution, and helps to make 
bourgeois parliamentarianism “politically obsolete”. To 
ignore this experience, while at the same time claiming 
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affiliation to the Communist International, which must 
work out its tactics internationally (not as narrow or 
exclusively national tactics, but as international tactics), 
means committing a gross error and _ actually 
abandoning internationalism in deed, while recognising 


it in word. 


Now let us examine the “Dutch-Left” arguments in 
favour of non-participation in parliaments. The 
following is the text of Thesis No. 4, the most important 
of the above-mentioned “Dutch” theses: 


“When the capitalist system of production has broken 
down, and society is in a_ state of revolution, 
parliamentary action gradually loses importance as 
compared with the action of the masses themselves. 
When, in these conditions, parliament becomes the 
centre and organ of the counter-revolution, whilst, on 
the other hand, the labouring class builds up the 
instruments of its power in the Soviets, it may even 
prove necessary to abstain from all and any participation 


in parliamentary action.” 


The first sentence is obviously wrong, since action by the 
masses, a big strike, for instance, is more important than 
parliamentary activity at all times, and not only during 
a revolution or in a revolutionary situation. This 
obviously untenable and historically and _ politically 
incorrect argument merely shows very clearly that the 
authors completely ignore both the general European 
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experience (the French experience before the revolutions 
of 1848 and 1870; the German experience of 1878-90, etc.) 
and the Russian experience (see above) of the 
importance of combining legal and illegal struggle. This 
question is of immense importance both in general and 
in particular, because in all civilised and advanced 
countries the time is rapidly approaching when such a 
combination will more and more become—and _ has 
already partly become—mandatory on the party of the 
revolutionary proletariat, inasmuch as civil war between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is maturing and is 
imminent, and because of savage persecution of the 
Communists by republican governments and bourgeois 
governments generally, which resort to any violation of 
legality (the example of America is edifying enough), 
etc. The Dutch, and the Lefts in general, have utterly 
failed to understand this highly important question. 


The second sentence is, in the first place, historically 
wrong. We Bolsheviks participated in the most 
counterrevolutionary parliaments, and experience has 
shown that this participation was not only useful but 
indispensable to the party of the revolutionary 
proletariat, after the first bourgeois revolution in Russia 
(1905), so as to pave the way for the second bourgeois 
revolution (February 1917), and then for the socialist 
revolution (October 1917). In the second place, this 
sentence is amazingly illogical. If a parliament becomes 
an organ and a “centre” (in reality it never has been and 
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never can be a “centre”, but that is by the way) of 
counter-revolution, while the workers are building up 
the instruments of their power in the form of the Soviets, 
then it follows that the workers must prepare— 
ideologically, politically and _ technically—for the 
struggle of the Soviets against parliament, for the 
dispersal of parliament by the Soviets. But it does not at 
all follow that this dispersal is hindered, or is not 
facilitated, by the presence of a Soviet opposition within 
the counter-revolutionary parliament. In the course of 
our victorious struggle against Denikin and Kolchak, we 
never found that the existence of a Soviet and proletarian 
opposition in their camp was immaterial to our victories. 
We know perfectly well that the dispersal of the 
Constituent Assembly on January 5, 1918 was not 
hampered but was actually facilitated by the fact that, 
within the counter-revolutionary Constituent Assembly 
which was about to be dispersed, there was a consistent 
Bolshevik, as well as an inconsistent, Left Socialist- 
Revolutionary Soviet opposition. The authors of the 
theses are engaged in muddled thinking; they have 
forgotten the experience of many, if not all, revolutions, 
which shows the great usefulness, during a revolution, 
of a combination of mass action outside a reactionary 
parliament with an opposition sympathetic to (or, better 
still, directly supporting) the revolution within it. The 
Dutch, and the “Lefts” in general, argue in this respect 
like doctrinaires of the revolution, who have never taken 
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part in a real revolution, have never given thought to the 
history of revolutions, or have naively mistaken 
subjective “rejection” of a reactionary institution for its 
actual destruction by the combined operation of a 
number of objective factors. The surest way of 
discrediting and damaging a new political (and not only 
political) idea is to reduce it to absurdity on the plea of 
defending it. For any truth, if “overdone” (as Dietzgen 
Senior put it), if exaggerated, or if carried beyond the 
limits of its actual applicability, can be reduced to an 
absurdity, and is even bound to become an absurdity 
under these conditions. That is just the kind of disservice 
the Dutch and German Lefts are rendering to the new 
truth of the Soviet form of government being superior to 
bourgeois-democratic parliaments. Of course, anyone 
would be in error who voiced the outmoded viewpoint 
or in general considered it impermissible, in all and any 
circumstances, to reject participation in bourgeois 
parliaments. I cannot attempt here to formulate the 
conditions under which a boycott is useful, since the 
object of this pamphlet is far more modest, namely, to 
study Russian experience in connection with certain 
topical questions of international communist tactics. 
Russian experience has provided us with one successful 
and correct instance (1905), and another that was 
incorrect (1906), of the use of a boycott by the Bolsheviks. 
Analysing the first case, we, see that we succeeded in 


preventing a reactionary government from convening a 
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reactionary parliament in a situation in which extra- 
parliamentary revolutionary mass action (strikes in 
particular) was developing at great speed, when not a 
single section of the proletariat and the peasantry could 
support the reactionary government in any way, and 
when the revolutionary proletariat was gaining 
influence over the backward masses through the strike 
struggle and through the agrarian movement. It is quite 
obvious that this experience is not applicable to present- 
day European conditions. It is likewise quite obvious— 
and the foregoing arguments bear this out—that the 
advocacy, even if with reservations, by the Dutch and 
the other “Lefts” of refusal to participate in parliaments 
is fundamentally wrong and detrimental to the cause of 
the revolutionary proletariat. 


In Western Europe and America, parliament has become 
most odious to the revolutionary vanguard of the 
working class. That cannot be denied. It can readily be 
understood, for it is difficult to imagine anything more 
infamous, vile or treacherous than the behaviour of the 
vast majority of socialist and Social-Democratic 
parliamentary deputies during and after the war. It 
would, however, be not only unreasonable but actually 
criminal to yield to this mood when deciding how this 
generally recognised evil should be fought. In many 
countries of Western Europe, the revolutionary mood, 
we might say, is at present a “novelty”, or a “rarity”, 
which has all too long been vainly and impatiently 
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awaited; perhaps that is why people so easily yield to 
that mood. Certainly, without a revolutionary mood 
among the masses, and without conditions facilitating 
the growth of this mood, revolutionary tactics will never 
develop into action. In Russia, however, lengthy, painful 
and sanguinary experience has taught us the truth that 
revolutionary tactics cannot be built on a revolutionary 
mood alone. Tactics must be based on a sober and 
strictly objective appraisal of all the class forces in a 
particular state (and of the states that surround it, and of 
all states the world over) as well as of the experience of 
revolutionary movements. It is very easy to show one’s 
“revolutionary” temper merely by hurling abuse at 
parliamentary opportunism, or merely by repudiating 
participation in parliaments; its very ease, however, 
cannot turn this into a solution of a difficult, a very 
difficult, problem. It is far more difficult to create a really 
revolutionary parliamentary group in a European 
parliament than it was in Russia. That stands to reason. 
But it is only a particular expression of the general truth 
that it was easy for Russia, in the specific and historically 
unique situation of 1917, to start the socialist revolution, 
but it will be more difficult for Russia than for the 
European countries to continue the revolution and bring 
it to its consummation. I had occasion to point this out 
already at the beginning of 1918, and our experience of 
the past two years has entirely confirmed the correctness 
of this view. Certain specific conditions, viz., (1) the 
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possibility of linking up the Soviet revolution with the 
ending, as a consequence of this revolution, of the 
imperialist war, which had exhausted the workers and 
peasants to an incredible degree; (2) the possibility of 
taking temporary advantage of the mortal conflict 
between the world’s two most powerful groups of 
imperialist robbers, who were unable to unite against 
their Soviet enemy; (3) the possibility of enduring a 
comparatively lengthy civil war, partly owing to the 
enormous size of the country and to the poor means of 
communication; (4) the existence of such a profound 
bourgeois-democratic revolutionary movement among 
the peasantry that the party of the proletariat was able to 
adopt the revolutionary demands of the peasant party 
(the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, the majority of whose 
members were definitely hostile to Bolshevism) and 
realise them at once, thanks to the conquest of political 
power by the proletariat—all these specific conditions 
do not at present exist in Western Europe, and a 
repetition of such or similar conditions will not occur so 
easily. Incidentally, apart from a number of other causes, 
that is why it is more difficult for Western Europe to start 
a socialist revolution than it was for us. To attempt to 
“circumvent” this difficulty by “skipping” the arduous 
job of utilising reactionary parliaments for revolutionary 
purposes is absolutely childish. You want to create a 
new society, yet you fear the difficulties involved in 
forming a good parliamentary group made up of 
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convinced, devoted and heroic Communists, in a 
reactionary parliament! Is that not childish? If Karl 
Liebknecht in Germany and Z. Hoglund in Sweden were 
able, even without mass support from below, to set 
examples of the truly revolutionary utilisation of 
reactionary parliaments, why should a rapidly growing 
revolutionary mass party, in the midst of the post-war 
disillusionment and embitterment of the masses, be 
unable to forge a communist group in the worst of 
parliaments? It is because, in Western Europe, the 
backward masses of the workers and—to an even 
greater degree—of the small peasants are much more 
imbued with bourgeois-democratic and parliamentary 
prejudices than they were in Russia because of that, it is 
only from within such institutions as bourgeois 
parliaments that Communists can (and must) wage a 
long and persistent struggle, undaunted by any 
difficulties, to expose, dispel and overcome these 
prejudices. 


The German “Lefts” complain of bad “leaders” in their 
party, give way to despair, and even arrive at a 
ridiculous “negation” of “leaders”. But in conditions in 
which it is often necessary to hide “leaders” 
underground, the evolution of good “leaders”, reliable, 
tested and authoritative, is a very difficult matter; these 
difficulties cannot be successfully overcome without 
combining legal and illegal work, and without testing 
the “leaders”, among other ways, in parliaments. 
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Criticism —the most keen, ruthless and 
uncompromising criticism—should be directed, not 
against parliamentarianism or parliamentary activities, 
but against those leaders who are unable—and still more 
against those who are’ unwilling—to utilise 
parliamentary elections and the parliamentary rostrum 
in a revolutionary and communist manner. Only such 
criticism—combined, of course, with the dismissal of 
incapable leaders and their replacement by capable 
ones—will constitute useful and fruitful revolutionary 
work that will simultaneously train the “leaders” to be 
worthy of the working class and of all working people, 
and train the masses to be able properly to understand 
the political situation and the often very complicated 
and intricate tasks that spring from that situation. 
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KOMMUNISMUS Journal of the Communist 
International 


For the Countries of South-Eastern Europe (in German), 


Vienna, 
No. 1-2 (February 1, 1920) To No. 18 (May 8, 1920) 
Lenin’s Collected Works, Volume 31, pages 165-167 


This excellent journal, which is published in Vienna 
under the above title, contains a great deal of highly 
interesting material on the growth of the communist 
movement in Austria, Poland and other countries, 
together with a chronicle of the international movement, 
and articles on Hungary and Germany, on general tasks 
and tactics, etc. A shortcoming that strikes the eye even 
at a cursory examination cannot, however, be 
disregarded—the indubitable symptoms of _ the 
“infantile disorder of Left-wing Communism” that has 
affected the journal, a subject on which I have written a 
short pamphlet that has just appeared in Petrograd. 


The excellent journal Kommunismas reveals three 
symptoms of this malady, which I would like at once to 
deal with briefly. No. 6 (March 4, 1920) contains an 
article by Comrade G.L. entitled “On the Question of 
Parliamentarianism”, which the editors designate as 
controversial, and from which Comrade B. K., the author 
of an article entitled “On the Question of the 
Parliamentary Boycott” (No. 18, May 8, 1920), directly 
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dissociates himself (fortunately), i.e., declares that he is 
in disagreement with it. 


G. L.’s article is very Left-wing, and very poor. Its 
Marxism is purely verbal;its distinction between 
“defensive” and “offensive” tactics is artificial; it 
gives no concrete analysis of precise and definite 
historical situations; it takes no account of what is most 
essential (the need to take over and to learn to take over, 
all fields of work and all institutions in which the 
bourgeoisie exerts its influence over the masses, etc.). 


No. 14 (April 17, 1920), carries an article by Comrade B. 
K., entitled “The Events in Germany", in which he 
criticises a statement made by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Germany on March 21, 1920, 
which statement I too criticised in the pamphlet 
mentioned above. However, our criticisms differ 
radically in character. Comrade B. K. criticises on the 
basis of quotations from Marx, which refer to a situation 
unlike the present one; he wholly rejects the tactics of the 
German Communist Party’s Central Committee and 
absolutely evades what is most important, that which 
constitutes the very gist, the living soul, of Marxism-a 
concrete analysis of a concrete situation. Since most of 
the urban workers have abandoned the Scheidemannites 
for the Kautskyites, and since, within the Kautskian 
party (a party “independent” of correct revolutionary 
tactics) they are continuing to abandon its Right wing in 
favour of the Left, i.e., in fact, of communism-since that 
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is the case, is it permissible to take no account of the 
transitional and compromise measures to be adopted 
with regard to such workers? Is it permissible to 
disregard and to gloss over the experience of the 
Bolsheviks, who, in April and May 1917, pursued what 
was in fact a policy of compromise, when they declared 
that the Provisional Government (Lvov, Milyukov, 
Kerensky and the rest) could not be overthrown at once, 
since in the Soviets, they still had the backing of the 
workers and it was first of all necessary to bring about a 
change in views in the majority, or a considerable part, 
of those workers? 


I consider that impermissible. 


Lastly, Comrade B. K.’s article in Kommunisnuts No. 18, 
which I have mentioned, very vividly, strikingly and 
effectively reveals his error in sympathising with the 
tactics of boycotting parliaments in present-day 
Europe. When the author dissociates himself from the 
“syndicalist boycott” and the “passive” boycott, but at 
the same time invents a special kind of “active” (Au, 
how “Left”! ...) boycott, the full extent of the errors in his 
argument is brought out very strikingly. 


“An active boycott,” the author writes, “means that the 
Communist Party does not confine itself to 
disseminating the slogan advocating non-participation 
in elections, but, in the interests of the boycott, engages 
in revolutionary agitation just as extensively as f it wore 
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participating in the elections and as if its agitation and 
action were designed to secure the greatest possible 
number of proletarian votes.” (P. 552). 


This is a gem.This demolishes the anti- 
parliamentarians better than any criticism could. An 
“active” boycott is devised “as though” we were 
participating in elections!! The mass of unenlightened 
and semi-enlightened workers and peasants take a 
serious part in elections,for they still entertain 
bourgeois-democratic prejudices, are still under the 
sway of those prejudices. And instead of helping the 
unenlightened (although at times “highly-cultured”) 
petty bourgeois to get rid of their prejudices by their 
own experience, we are to hold aloof from taking part in 
parliaments and to amuse ourselves by inventing 
tactics free of all commonplace and _ bourgeois 
contamination!! 


Bravo, bravo,Comrade B. K.! By your defence of 
antiparliamentarianism you will help us to destroy this 
folly much sooner than I can through my criticism. 


N. Lenin 


12.6. 1920 
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Letter to the Austrian Communists 
V. I. Lenin 

Letter to the Austrian Communists 

August 15 1920 

Collected Works, Volume 31, pages 267-269 


The Austrian Communist Party has decided to boycott 
the elections to the bourgeois-democratic parliament. 
The Second Congress of the Communist International 
which ended recently recognised as the correct tactics 
Communist participation in elections to and the 
activities in bourgeois parliaments. 


Judging by reports of the Austrian Communist Party’s 
delegates, I have no doubt that it will set a decision by 
the Communist International above that of one of the 
parties. Neither can it be doubted that the Austrian 
Social-Democrats, those traitors to socialism who have 
gone over to the bourgeoisie, will gloat over the 
Communist International decision, which is at variance 
with the Austrian Communist Party’s boycott decision. 
However, politically-conscious workers will, of course, 
pay no heed to the malicious glee of people like the 
Austrian Social-Democrats, those confederates of the 
Scheidemanns and Noskes, Thomases and Gomperses. 
The Renners’ servility to the bourgeoisie has revealed 
itself sufficiently, and in all countries the workers’ 
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indignation at the heroes of the yellow Second 
International is ever mounting and spreading. 


The Austrian Social-Democrats are behaving in the 
bourgeois parliament, as in all spheres of their “work”, 
including their own press, in the manner of petty- 
bourgeois democrats who are capable only of spineless 
vacillation, while in fact they are totally dependent on 
the capitalist class. We Communists enter bourgeois 
parliaments in order to unmask from their rostrums the 
deception practised by these thoroughly corrupt 
capitalist institutions, which dupe the workers and all 
working people. 


One of the Austrian Communists’ arguments against 
participation in the bourgeois parliaments deserves 
somewhat more careful consideration. Here it is: 


“Parliament is of importance to Communists only as a 
platform for agitation. We in Austria have the Council of 
Workers’ Deputies as a platform for agitation. We 
therefore refuse to take part in elections to the bourgeois 
parliament. In Germany there is no Council of Workers’ 
Deputies which can be taken in earnest. That is why the 
German Communists pursue different tactics.” 


I consider this argument erroneous. As long as we are 
unable to disband the bourgeois parliament, we must 
work against it both from without and within. As long 
as a more or less appreciable number of working people 
(not only proletarians, but also semi-proletarians and 
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small peasants) still have confidence in the bourgeois- 
democratic instruments employed by the bourgeoisie for 
duping the workers, we must expose that deception 
from the very platformwhich the backward sections of 
the workers, particularly of the non-proletarian working 
people, consider most important, and authoritative. 


As long as we Communists are unable to take over state 
power and hold elections, with working people alone 
voting for their Soviets against the bourgeoisie; as long 
as the bourgeoisie exercise state power and call upon the 
different classes of the population to take part in the 
elections, we are in duty bound to take part in the 
elections with the purpose of conducting agitation 
among all working people, not only among proletarians. 
As long as the bourgeois parliament remains a means of 
duping the workers, and phrases about “democracy” are 
used to cover up financial swindling and every kind of 
bribery (the particularly “subtle” brand of bribery the 
bourgeoisie practise with regard to writers, N. P.s, 
lawyers, and others is nowhere to be seen on so wide a 
scale as in the bourgeois parliament), we Communists 
are in duty bound to be in this very institution (which is 
supposed to express the people’s will but actually covers 
up the deception of the people by the wealthy) to 
untiringly expose this deception, and expose each and 
every case of the Renners and Co.’s desertion to the 
capitalists, against the workers. It is in parliament that 
the relations between bourgeois parties and groups 
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manifest themselves most frequently and reflect the 
relations between all the classes of bourgeois society. 
That is why it is in the bourgeois parliament, from. 
within it, that we Communists must tell the people the 
truth about the relation between classes and parties, and 
the attitude of the landowners to the farm labourers, of 
the rich peasants to the poor peasants, of big capital to 
employees and petty proprietors, etc. 


The proletariat must know all this, so as to learn to see 
through. all the vile and refined machinations of the 
capitalists, and to learn to influence the petty-bourgeois 
masses, the non-proletarian masses of the working 
people. Without this “schooling” the proletariat cannot 
cope successfully with the tasks of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, for even then the bourgeoisie, operating 
from its new position (that of a deposed class), will carry 
on, in different forms and in different fields, its policy of 
duping the peasants, of bribing and intimidating 
employees, of covering up its self-seeking and 
unsavoury aspirations with phrases about “democracy”. 


No, the Austrian Communists will not be frightened by 
the malicious glee of the Renners and similar lackeys of 
the bourgeoisie. The Austrian Communists will not be 
afraid to declare their open and forthright recognition of 
international proletarian discipline. We are proud that 
we settle the great problems of the workers’ struggle for 
their emancipation by submitting to the international 
discipline of the revolutionary proletariat, with due 
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account of the experience of the workers in different 
countries, reckoning with their knowledge and _ their 
will, and thus giving effect in deed (and not in word, as 
the Renners, Fritz Adlers and Otto Bauers do) to the 
unity of the workers’ class struggle for communism 
throughout the world. 


N. Lenin 


August 15, 1920 
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DISPERSION OF THE FIRST STATE DUMA 1904 - 
1907 


History of Communist Party of The Soviet Union (B) 


As the First State Duma did not prove docile enough, the 
tsarist government dispersed it in the summer of 1906. 
The government resorted to even more drastic 
repressions against the people, extended the ravaging 
activities of the punitive expeditions throughout the 
country, and announced its decision of shortly calling a 
Second State Duma. The tsarist government was 
obviously growing more insolent. It no longer feared the 
revolution, for it saw that the revolution was on the 
decline 


The Bolsheviks had to decide whether to participate in 
the Second Duma or to boycott it. By boycott, the 
Bolsheviks usually meant an active boycott, and not the 
mere passive abstention from voting in the elections. The 
Bolsheviks regarded active boycott as a revolutionary 
means of warning the people against the attempts of the 
tsar to divert them from the path of revolution to the 
path of tsarist "constitution," as a means of frustrating 
these attempts and organizing a new onslaught of the 
people on tsardom. 


The experience of the boycott of the Bulygin Duma had 
shown that a boycott was "the only correct tactics, as 
fully proved by events." (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. IIL, 
p. 393.) This boycott was successful because it not only 
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warned the people against the danger of the path of 
tsarist constitutionalism but frustrated the very birth of 
the Duma. The boycott was successful because it was 
carried out during the rising tide of the revolution and 
was supported by this tide, and not when the revolution 
was receding. The summoning of the Duma could be 
frustrated only during the high tide of the revolution. 


The boycott of the Witte Duma, i.e., the First Duma, took 
place after the December uprising had been defeated, 
when the tsar proved to be the victor, that is, at a time 
when there was reason to believe that the revolution had 
begun to recede. 


"But," wrote Lenin, "it goes without saying that at that 
time there were as yet no grounds to regard this victory 
(of the tsar—Ed.) as a decisive victory. The uprising of 
December 1905 had its sequel in a series of disconnected 
and partial military uprisings and strikes in the summer 
of 1906. The call to boycott the Witte Duma was a call to 
concentrate these uprisings and make them general." 
(Lenin, Collected Works, Russ. ed., Vol. XII, p. 20.) 


The boycott of the Witte Duma was unable to frustrate 
its convocation although it considerably undermined its 
prestige and weakened the faith of a part of the 
population in it. The boycott was unable to frustrate the 
convocation of the Duma because, as subsequently 
became clear, it took place at a time when the revolution 
was receding, when it was on the decline. For this reason 
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the boycott of the First Duma in 1906 was unsuccessful. 
In this connection Lenin wrote in his famous pamphlet, 
"Left-Wing" Communism, An Infantile Disorder: 


"The Bolshevik boycott of ‘parliament’ in 1905 enriched 
the revolutionary proletariat with highly valuable 
political experience and showed that in combining legal 
with illegal, parliamentary with extra-parliamentary 
forms of struggle, it is sometimes useful and even 
essential to reject parliamentary forms. . . . The boycott 
of the ‘Duma’ by the Bolsheviks in 1906 was however a 
mistake, although a small and easily remediable one. ... 
What applies to individuals applies—with necessary 
modifications—to politics and parties. Not he is wise 
who makes no mistakes. There are no such men nor can 
there be. He is wise who makes not very serious 
mistakes and who knows how to correct them easily and 
quickly. (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. X, p. 74.) 


As to the Second State Duma, Lenin held that in view of 
the changed situation and the decline of the revolution, 
the Bolsheviks "must reconsider the question of 
boycotting the State Duma." (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 
IIL, p. 392.) 


"History has shown," Lenin wrote, "that when the Duma 
assembles opportunities arise for carrying on useful 
agitation both from within the Duma and, in connection 
with it, outside—that the tactics of joining forces with 
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the revolutionary peasantry against the Constitutional- 
Democrats can be applied in the Duma." (Ibid., p. 396.) 


All this showed that one had to know not only how to 
advance resolutely, to advance in the front ranks, when 
the revolution was in the ascendant, but also how to 
retreat properly, to be the last to retreat, when the 
revolution was no longer in the ascendant, changing 
one's tactics as the situation changed; to retreat not in 
disorder, but in an organized way, calmly and without 
panic, utilizing every minute opportunity to withdraw 
the cadres from under enemy fire, to reform one's ranks 
to muster one's forces and to prepare for a new offensive 
against the enemy. 


The Bolsheviks decided to take part in the elections to 
the Second Duma. 


But the Bolsheviks did not go to the Duma for the 
purpose of carrying on organic "legislative" work inside 
it in a bloc with the Constitutional-Democrats, as the 
Mensheviks did, but for the purpose of utilizing it as a 
platform in the interests of the revolution. 


The Menshevik Central Committee, on the contrary, 
urged that election agreements be formed with the 
Constitutional-Democrats, and that support be given to 
the Constitutional-Democrats in the Duma, for in their 
eyes the Duma was a legislative body that was capable 
of bridling the tsarist government. 
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The majority of the Party organizations expressed 
themselves against the policy of the Menshevik Central 


Committee. 


The Bolsheviks demanded that a new Party congress be 
called. 


In May 1907 the Fifth Party Congress met in London. At 
the time of this congress the R.S.D.L.P. (together with the 
national Social-Democratic organizations) had a 
membership of nearly 150,000. In all, 336 delegates 
attended the congress, of whom 105 were Bolsheviks 
and 97 Mensheviks. The remaining delegates 
represented the national Social-Democratic 
organizations —the Polish and Lettish Social-Democrats 
and the Bund—which had been admitted into the 
R.S.D.L.P. at the previous congress. 


Trotsky tried to knock together a group of his own at the 
congress, a centrist, that is, semi-Menshevik, group, but 
could get no following. 


As the Bolsheviks had the support of the Poles and the 
Letts, they had a stable majority at the congress. 


One of the main questions at issue at the congress was 
that of policy towards the bourgeois parties. There had 
already been a struggle between the Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks on this question at the Second Congress. 
The fifth Congress gave a Bolshevik estimate of all the 
non-proletarian parties—Black-Hundreds, Octobrists 
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(Union of October Seventeenth), Constitutional- 
Democrats and _ Socialist-Revolutionaries— and 
formulated the Bolshevik tactics to be pursued in regard 
to these parties. 


The congress approved the policy of the Bolsheviks and 
decided to wage a relentless struggle both against the 
Black-Hundred parties—the League of the Russian 
People, the monarchists, the Council of the United 
Nobility—and against the Octobrists, the Commercial 
and Industrial Party and the Party of Peaceful 
Renovation. All these parties were outspokenly counter- 


revolutionary. 


As regards the liberal bourgeoisie, the Constitutional- 
Democratic Party, the congress recommended a policy 
of uncompromising exposure; the false and hypocritical 
"democracy" of the Constitutional-Democratic Party was 
to be exposed and the attempts of the liberal bourgeoisie 
to gain control of the peasant movement combated. 


As to the so-called Narodnik or Trudovik parties (the 
Popular Socialists, the Trudovik Group and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries), the congress recommended that their 
attempts to mask themselves as Socialists be exposed. At 
the same time the congress considered it permissible 
now and then to conclude agreements with these parties 
for a joint and simultaneous attack on tsardom and the 
Constitutional-Democratic bourgeoisie, inasmuch as 
these parties were at that time democratic parties and 
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expressed the interests of the petty bourgeoisie of town 
and country. 


Even before this congress, the Mensheviks had proposed 
that a so-called "labour congress" be convened. The 
Mensheviks' idea was to call a congress at which Social- 
Democrats, Socialist-Revolutionaries and Anarchists 
should all be represented. This "labour" congress was to 
form something in the nature of a "non-partisan party," 
or a "broad" petty-bourgeois labour party without a 
program. Lenin exposed this as a pernicious attempt on 
the part of the Mensheviks to liquidate the Social- 
Democratic Labour Party and to dissolve the vanguard 
of the working class in the petty-bourgeois mass. The 
congress vigorously condemned the Menshevik call for 
a "labour congress." 


Special attention was devoted at the congress to the 
subject of the trade unions. The Mensheviks advocated 
"neutrality" of the trade unions; in other words, they 
were opposed to the Party playing a leading role in 
them. The congress rejected the Mensheviks' motion and 
adopted the resolution submitted by the Bolsheviks. 
This resolution stated that the Party must gain the 
ideological and political leadership in the trade unions. 


The Fifth Congress was a big victory for the Bolsheviks 
in the working-class movement. But the Bolsheviks did 
not allow this to turn their heads; nor did they rest on 
their laurels. That was not what Lenin taught them. The 
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Bolsheviks knew that more fighting with the 
Mensheviks was still to come. 


In an article entitled "Notes of a Delegate" which 
appeared in 1907, Comrade Stalin assessed the results of 
the congress as follows: 


"The actual unification of the advanced workers of all 
Russia into a single all-Russian party under the banner 
of revolutionarySocial-Democracy—that is the 
significance of the London Congress, that is its general 
character." 


In this article Comrade Stalin cited data showing the 
composition of the congress. They show that the 
Bolshevik delegates were sent to the congress chiefly by 
the big industrial centres (St. Petersburg, Moscow, the 
Urals, Ivanovo-Voznesensk,  etc.), whereas the 
Mensheviks got their mandates from districts where 
small production prevailed, where artisans, semi- 
proletarians predominated, as well as from a number of 
purely rural areas. 


"Obviously," says Comrade Stalin, summing up the 
results of the congress, "the tactics of the Bolsheviks are 
the tactics of the proletarians in big industry, the tactics 
of those areas where the class contradictions are 
especially clear and the class struggle especially acute. 
Bolshevism is the tactics of the real proletarians. On the 
other hand, it is no less obvious that the tactics of the 
Mensheviks are primarily the tactics of the handicraft 
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workers and the peasant semi-proletarians, the tactics of 
those areas where the class contradictions are not quite 
clear and the class struggle is masked. Menshevism is 
the tactics of the semi-bourgeois elements among the 
proletariat. So say the figures." (Verbatim Report of the 
Fifth Congress of the-R.S.D.L.P., Russ. ed., 1935, pp. xi 


and xii.) 


When the tsar dispersed the First Duma he expected that 
the Second Duma would be more docile. But the Second 
Duma, too, belied his expectations. The tsar thereupon 
decided to disperse it, too, and to convoke a Third Duma 
on a more restricted franchise, in the hope that this 
Duma would prove more amenable. 


Shortly after the Fifth Congress, the tsarist government 
effected what is known as the coup d'etat of June 3. On 
June 3, 1907, the tsar dispersed the Second State Duma. 
The sixty-five deputies of the Social-Democratic group 
in the Duma were arrested and exiled to Siberia. A new 
election law was promulgated. The rights of the workers 
and peasants were still further curtailed. The tsarist 
government continued its offensive. 


The tsar's Minister Stolypin intensified the campaign of 
bloody reprisals against the workers and peasants. 
Thousands of revolutionary workers and peasants were 
shot by punitive expeditions, or hanged. In the tsarist 
dungeons revolutionaries were tortured mentally and 
physically. Particularly savage was the persecution of 
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the working-class organizations, especially — the 
Bolsheviks. The tsar's sleuths were searching for Lenin, 
who was living in hiding in Finland. They wanted to 
wreak their vengeance on the leader of the revolution. In 
December 1907 Lenin managed at great risk to make his 
way abroad and again became an exile. 


The dark period of the Stolypin reaction set in. 
The first Russian revolution thus ended in defeat. 


The causes that contributed to this defeat were as follows 


1 ) In the revolution, there was still no stable alliance of 
the workers and peasants against tsardom. The peasants 
rose in struggle against the landlords and were willing 
to join in an alliance with the workers against them. But 
they did not yet realize that the landlords could not be 
overthrown unless the tsar were overthrown, they did 
not realize that the tsar was acting hand-in-hand with 
the landlords, and large numbers of the peasants still 
had faith in the tsar and placed their hopes in the tsarist 
State Duma. That is why a considerable section of the 
peasants were disinclined to join in alliance with the 
workers for the overthrow of tsardom. The peasants had 
more faith in the compromising Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party than in the real revolutionaries—the Bolsheviks. 
As a result, the struggle of the peasants against the 
landlords was not sufficiently organized. Lenin said : 
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"The peasants’ actions were too scattered, too 
unorganized and not sufficiently aggressive, and that 
was one of the fundamental causes of the defeat of the 
revolution." (Lenin, Collected Works, Russ. ed., Vol. XIX, 
p. 354.) 


2) The disinclination of a large section of the peasants to 
join the workers for the overthrow of tsardom also 
influenced the conduct of the army, which largely 
consisted of peasants’ sons clad in soldiers’ uniforms. 
Unrest and revolt broke out in certain units of the tsar's 
army, but the majority of the soldiers still assisted the 
tsar in suppressing the strikes and uprisings of the 
workers. 


3) Neither was the action of the workers sufficiently 
concerted. The advanced sections of the working class 
started a heroic revolutionary struggle in i905. The more 
backward —sections—the workers in the less 
industrialized provinces, those who lived in the 
villages—came into action more _ slowly. Their 
participation in the revolutionary struggle became 
particularly active in i906, but by then the vanguard of 
the working class had already been considerably 
weakened. 


4) The working class was the foremost and principal 
force of the revolution; but the necessary unity and 
solidarity in the ranks of the party of the working class 
were lacking. The R.S.D.L.P.—the party of the working 
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class—was split into two groups: the Bolsheviks and the 
Mensheviks. The Bolsheviks pursued a_ consistent 
revolutionary line and called upon the workers to 
overthrow tsardom. The Mensheviks, by _ their 
compromising tactics, hampered the revolution, 
confused the minds of large numbers of workers and 
split the working class. Therefore, the workers did not 
always act concertedly in the revolution, and the 
working class, still lacking unity within its own ranks, 
could not become the real leader of the revolution. 


5) The tsarist autocracy received help in crushing the 
Revolution of 1905 from the West-European 
imperialists. The foreign capitalists feared for their 
investments in Russia and for their huge profits. 
Moreover, they feared that if the Russian revolution 
were to succeed the workers of other countries would 
rise in revolution, too. The West-European imperialists 
therefore came to the assistance of the hangman-tsar. 
The French bankers granted a big loan to the tsar for the 
suppression of the revolution. The German kaiser kept a 
large army in readiness to intervene in aid of the Russian 
tsar. 


6) The conclusion of peace with Japan in September 1905 
was of considerable help to the tsar. Defeat in the war 
and the menacing growth of the revolution had induced 
the tsar to hasten the signing of peace. The loss of the 
war weakened tsardom. The conclusion of peace 
strengthened the position of the tsar. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY 


The first Russian revolution constituted a whole 
historical stage in the development of our country. This 
historical stage consisted of two periods: the first period, 
when the tide of revolution rose from the general 
political strike in October to the armed uprising in 
December and took advantage of the weakness of the 
tsar, who had suffered defeat on the battlefields of 
Manchuria, to sweep away the Bulygin Duma and wrest 
concession after concession from the tsar; and the second 
period, when tsardom, having recovered after the 
conclusion of peace with Japan, took advantage of the 
liberal bourgeoisie's fear of the revolution, took 
advantage of the vacillation of the peasants, cast them a 
sop in the form of the Witte Duma, and passed to the 
offensive against the working class, against the 


revolution. 


In the short period of only three years of revolution 
(1905-07) the working class and the peasantry received a 
rich political education, such as they could not have 
received in thirty years of ordinary peaceful 
development. A few years of revolution made clear what 
could not be made clear in the course of decades of 
peaceful development. 
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The revolution disclosed that tsardom was the sworn 
enemy of the people, that tsardom was like the 
proverbial hunchback whom only the grave could cure. 


The revolution showed that the liberal bourgeoisie was 
seeing an alliance with the tsar, and not with the people, 
that it was a counterrevolutionary force, an agreement 
with which would be tantamount to a betrayal of the 
people. 


The revolution showed that only the working class could 
be the leader of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
that it alone could force aside the liberal Constitutional- 
Democratic bourgeoisie, destroy its influence over the 
peasantry, rout the landlords, carry the revolution to its 
conclusion and clear the way for Socialism. 


Lastly, the revolution showed that the labouring 
peasantry, despite its vacillations, was the only 
important force capable of forming an alliance with the 
working class. 


Two lines were contending within the R.S.D.L.P. during 
the revolution, the line of the Bolsheviks and the line of 
the Mensheviks. The Bolsheviks took as their course the 
extension of the revolution, the overthrow of tsardom by 
armed uprising, the hegemony of the working class, the 
isolation of the Constitutional-Democratic bourgeoisie, 
an alliance with the peasantry, the formation of a 
provisional revolutionary government consisting of 


representatives of the workers and peasants, the 
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victorious completion of the revolution. The 
Mensheviks, on the contrary, took as their course the 
liquidation of the revolution. Instead of overthrowing 
tsardom by uprising, they proposed to reform and 
"improve" it; instead of the hegemony of the proletariat, 
they proposed the hegemony of the liberal bourgeoisie; 
instead of an alliance with the peasantry, they proposed 
an alliance with the Constitutional-Democratic 
bourgeoisie; instead of a provisional government, they 
proposed a State Duma as the centre of the 
"revolutionary forces" of the country. 


Thus the Mensheviks sank into the morass of 
compromise and became vehicles of the bourgeois 
influence on the working class, virtual agents of the 
bourgeoisie within the working class. 


The Bolsheviks proved to be the only revolutionary 
Marxist force in the Party and thecountry. 


It was natural that, in view of such profound differences, 
the R.S.D.L.P. proved in fact to be split into two parties, 
the party of the Bolsheviks and the party of the 
Mensheviks. The Fourth Party Congress changed 
nothing in the actual state of affairs within the Party. It 
only preserved and somewhat strengthened formal 
unity in the Party. The Fifth Party Congress took a step 
towards actual unity in the Party, a unity achieved under 
the banner of Bolshevism. 
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Reviewing the revolutionary movement, the Fifth Party 
Congress condemned the line of the Mensheviks as one 
of compromise, and approved the Bolshevik line as a 
revolutionary Marxist line. In doing so it once more 
confirmed what had already been confirmed by the 
whole course of the first Russian revolution. 


he revolution showed that the Bolsheviks knew how to 
advance when the situation demanded it, that they had 
learned to advance in the front ranks and to lead the 
whole people in attack. But the revolution also showed 
that the Bolsheviks knew how to retreat in an orderly 
way when the situation took an unfavourable turn, 
when the revolution was on the decline, and that the 
Bolsheviks had learned to retreat properly, without 
panic or commotion, so as to preserve their cadres, rally 
their forces, and, having reformed their ranks in 
conformity with the new situation, once again to resume 
the attack on the enemy. 


It is impossible to defeat the enemy without knowing 
how to attack properly. 


It is impossible to avoid utter rout in the event of defeat 
without knowing how to retreat properly, to retreat 
without panic and without confusion. 
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THE STATE DUMA AND THE TACTICS OF 
SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 


J. V. Stalin, Works 
Vol. 1, pp. 208-15. 


You have no doubt heard of the emancipation of the 
peasants. That was the time when the government 
received a double blow: one from outside -- defeat in the 
Crimea, and one inside -- the peasant movement. That is 
why the government, harassed on two sides, was 
compelled to yield and talk about emancipating the 
peasants: "We must emancipate the peasants ourselves 
from above, otherwise the people will rise in revolt and 
secure their emancipation themselves from below." We 
know what that "emancipation from above" was. ... The 
fact that the people at that time allowed themselves to be 
deceived, that the government's hypocritical plans 
succeeded, that it strengthened its position by means of 
these reforms and thereby postponed the victory of the 
people, shows, among other things, that the people were 
still unenlightened and could easily be deceived. 


The same thing is being repeated in the life of Russia 
today. As is well known, today, too, the government is 
receiving a double blow: from outside -- defeat in 
Manchuria, and inside -- the people's revolution. And 
the government, harassed on two sides, has been 
compelled to yield again and, as it did then, it is again 
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talking about "reforms from above": "We must give the 
people a State Duma from above, otherwise the people 
will rise in revolt and convoke a Constituent Assembly 
themselves from below." Thus, by convening the Duma, 
they want to subdue the people's revolution in the same 
way as, once upon a time, they subdued the great 
peasant movement by "emancipating the peasants." 


Hence, our task is -- to frustrate with all determination 
the plans of the reaction, to sweep away the State Duma, 
and thereby clear the road for the people's revolution. 


But what will the Duma be? What will be its 
composition? 


The Duma will be a mongrel parliament. Nominally, it 
will enjoy powers to decide; but actually, it will have 
only advisory powers, because the Upper Chamber, and 
a government armed to the teeth, will stand over it in the 
capacity of censors. The Manifesto definitely states that 
no decision of the Duma can be put into force unless it is 
approved by the Upper Chamber and the tsar. 


The Duma will not be a people's parliament, it will be a 
parliament of the enemies of the people, because voting 
in the election of the Duma will be neither universal, 
equal, direct nor secret. The paltry electoral rights that 
are granted to the workers exist only on paper. Of the 98 
electors who are to elect the Duma deputies for the Tiflis 
Gubernia, only two can be workers; the other 96 electors 
must belong to other classes -- that is what the Manifesto 
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says. Of the 32 electors who are to elect the Duma 
deputies for the Batum and Sukhum areas, only one can 
be a representative of the workers; the other 31 electors 
must come from other classes -- that is what the 
Manifesto says. The same thing applies to the other 
gubernias. Needless to say, only representatives of the 
other classes will be elected to the Duma. Not one 
deputy from the workers, not one vote for the workers - 
- this is the basis upon which the Duma is being built. If 
to all this we add martial law, if we bear in mind the 
suppression of freedom of speech, press, assembly and 
association, then it will be self-evident what kind of 
people will gather in the tsar's Duma. ... 


Needless to say, this makes it more than ever necessary 
resolutely to strive to sweep away this Duma and to raise 
the banner of revolution. 


How can we sweep away the Duma -- by participating 
in the elections or by boycotting them? -- that is the 
question now. 


Some say: We must certainly participate in the elections 
in order to entangle the reaction in its own snare and, 


thereby, utterly wreck the State Duma. 


Others say in answer to this: By participating in the 
elections you will involuntarily help the reaction to set 
up the Duma and you will fall right into the trap laid by 
the reaction. And that means: first, you will create a 
tsarist Duma in conjunction with the reaction, and then 
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life will compel you to try to wreck the Duma which you 
yourselves have created. This line is incompatible with 
the principles of our policy. One of two things: either 
keep out of the elections and proceed to wreck the 
Duma, or abandon the idea of wrecking the Duma and 
proceed with the elections so that you shall not have to 
destroy what you yourselves have created. 


Clearly, the only correct path is active boycott, by means 
of which we shall isolate the reaction from the people, 
organise the wrecking of the Duma, and thereby cut the 
ground completely from under the feet of this mongrel 


parliament. 
That is how the advocates of a boycott argue. 
Which of the two sides is right? 


To pursue genuinely Social-Democratic tactics two 
conditions are necessary: first, that those tactics should 
not run counter to the course of social life; and second, 
that they should raise the revolutionary spirit of the 
masses higher and higher. 


The tactics of participating in the elections run counter 
to the course of social life, for life is sapping the 
foundations of the Duma, whereas participation in the 
elections will strengthen those foundations; 
consequently, participation runs counter to life. 


The boycott tactics, however, spring automatically from 
the course of the revolution, for, jointly with the 
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revolution, they discredit and sap the foundations of the 
police Duma from the very outset. 


The tactics of participating in the elections weaken the 
revolutionary spirit of the people, for the advocates of 
participation call upon the people to take part in police- 
controlled elections and not to resort to revolutionary 
action; they see salvation in ballot papers and not in 
action by the people. But the police-controlled elections 
will give the people a false idea of what the State Duma 
is; they will rouse false hopes and the people will 
involuntarily think: evidently the Duma is not so bad, 
otherwise the Social-Democrats would not advise us to 
take part in electing it; perhaps fortune will smile on us 
and the Duma will benefit us. 


The boycott tactics, however, do not sow any false hopes 
about the Duma, but openly and unambiguously say 
that salvation lies only in the victorious action of the 
people, that the emancipation of the people can be 
achieved only by the people themselves; and as the 
Duma is an obstacle to this, we must set to work at once 
to remove it. In this case, the people rely only upon 
themselves and from the very outset take a hostile stand 
against the Duma as the citadel of reaction; and that will 
raise the revolutionary spirit of the people higher and 
higher and thereby prepare the ground for general 


victorious action. 
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Revolutionary tactics must be clear, distinct and definite; 
the boycott tactics possess these qualities. 


It is said: verbal agitation alone is not enough; the masses 
must be convinced by facts that the Duma is useless and 
this will help to wreck it. For this purpose participation 
in the elections and not active boycott is needed. 


In answer to this we say the following. It goes without 
saying that agitation with facts is far more important 
than verbal explanation. The very reason for our going 
people’s election meetings is to demonstrate to the 
people, in conflict with other parties, in collisions with 
them, the perfidy of the reaction and the bourgeoisie, 
and in this way "agitate" the electors "with facts." If this 
does not satisfy the comrades, if to all this they add 
participation in the election, then we must say that, 
taken by themselves, elections -- the dropping or not 
dropping of a ballot paper into a ballot box -- do not add 
one iota either to "factual" or to "verbal" agitation. But 
the harm caused by this is great, because, by this 
"agitation with facts," the advocates of participation 
involuntarily sanction the setting up of the Duma, and 
thereby strengthen the ground beneath it. How do those 
comrades intend to compensate for the great harm thus 
done? By dropping ballot papers into the ballot box? 
This is not even worth discussing. 


On the other hand, there must also be a limit to "agitation 
with facts." When Gapon marched at the head of the St. 
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Petersburg workers with crosses and icons he also said: 
the people believe in the benevolence of the tsar, they are 
not yet convinced that the government is criminal, and 
we must, therefore, lead them to the tsar's palace. Gapon 
was mistaken, of course. His tactics were harmful tactics, 
as January 9 proved. That shows that we must give 
Gapon tactics the widest possible berth. The boycott 
tactics, however, are the only tactics that utterly refute 
Gapon's sophistry. 


It is said: the boycott will separate the masses from their 
vanguard, because, with the boycott, only the vanguard 
will follow you; the masses, however, will remain with 
the reactionaries and liberals, who will pull them over to 
their side. 


To that we reply that where this takes place the masses 
evidently sympathise with the other parties and will not 
anyhow elect Social-Democrats as their delegates, 
however much we may participate in the elections. 
Elections by themselves cannot possibly revolutionise 
the masses! As regards agitation in connection with the 
elections, it is being conducted by both sides, with the 
difference, however, that the advocates of the boycott 
are conducting more uncompromising and determined 


agitation against the Duma than the advocates 


of participation in the elections, because sharp criticism 
of the Duma may induce the masses to abstain from 
voting, and this does not enter into the plans of the 
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advocates of participation in the elections. If this 
agitation proves effective, the people will rally around 
the Social-Democrats; and when the Social-Democrats 
call for a boycott of the Duma, then the people will at 
once follow them and the reactionaries will be left only 
with their infamous hooligans. If, however, the agitation 
"has no effect," then the elections will result in nothing 
but harm, because by employing the tactics of going into 
the Duma we would endorse the activities of the 
reactionaries. As you see, the boycott is the best means 
of rallying the people around Social-Democracy, in those 
places, of course, where it is possible to rally them; but 
where it is not, the elections can result in nothing but 


harm. 


Moreover, the tactics of going into the Duma dim the 
revolutionary consciousness of the people. The point is 
that all the reactionary and liberal parties are 
participating in the elections. What difference is there 
between them and the revolutionaries? To this question 
the participation tactics fail to give the masses a straight 
answer. The masses might easily confuse the non- 
revolutionary Cadets with the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats. The boycott tactics, however, draw a sharp 
line between revolutionaries and the  non- 
revolutionaries who want to save the foundations of the 
old regime with the aid of the Duma. And the drawing 
of this line is extremely important for the revolutionary 
enlightenment of the people. 
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And lastly, we are told that with the aid of the elections 
we shall create Soviets of Workers' Deputies, and 
thereby unite the revolutionary masses organisationally. 


To this we answer that under present conditions, when 
even the most inoffensive meetings are suppressed, it 
will be absolutely impossible for Soviets of Workers' 
Deputies to function, and, consequently, to set this task 
is a piece of self-deception. 


Thus, the participation tactics involuntarily serve to 
strengthen the tsarist Duma, weaken the revolutionary 
spirit of the masses, dim the revolutionary 
consciousness of the people, are unable to create any 
revolutionary organisations, run counter to the 
development of social life, and therefore should be 
rejected by Social-Democracy. 


Boycott tactics -- this is the direction in which the 
development of the revolution is now going. This is the 
direction in which Social-Democracy, too, should go. 


Gantiadi (The Dawn), No. 3, 
March 8, 1906 


Signed: J. Besoshvili 
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The Elections in St. Petersburg 
(A Letter From St. Petersburg) 

January 12 (25), 1913 

Stalin Works, Vol. 2, 1907 - 1913 


Unlike the elections of 1907, the elections in 1912 
coincided with a revolutionary revival among the 
workers. In 1907 the tide of revolution was receding and 
the counter-revolution triumphed, but in 1912 the first 
wave of a new revolution rose. This explains why the 
workers then went to the polls listlessly and in some 
places even boycotted the elections, boycotted them 
passively, of course, thereby showing that passive 
boycott is an undoubted symptom of listlessness and 
decline of strength. And it explains why now, in the 
atmosphere of a rising revolutionary tide, the workers 
went to the polls eagerly, casting aside flabby political 
indifference. More than that: the workers fought for the 
right to elections, strove for that right and secured it by 
means of immense strikes against the "interpretations," 
despite all the cunning devices and obstacles employed 
by the police. It is undoubtedly a sign that the political 
torpor has passed off, that the revolution has got past the 
dead point. True, the wave of the new revolution is not 
yet so strong as to enable us to raise the question, say, of 
a general political strike. But it is already strong enough 
to make it possible, in places, to break through the web 
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of "interpretations" with the object of animating the 
elections, organising the forces of the proletariat, and 
politically enlightening the masses. 


I 
The Workers's Curia 
1. The Fight for Elections 


It will not be superfluous to note that the initiative in the 
strike campaign was taken by the representative of the 
Central Committee and the St. Petersburg Committee of 
our Party. Late in the evening of October 4, on the eve of 
the election of the electors, we learned that the Uyezd 
Commission had "interpreted" the voters' delegates of 
the largest plants (Putilov's and others). An hour later 
the Executive Commission of the St. Petersburg 
Committee met, together with the representative of the 
Central Committee, 1 and after drawing up a new list of 
electors decided to call for a one-day protest strike. That 
same night the Social-Democratic group at the Putilov 
Works met and accepted the decision of the St. 
Petersburg Committee. On the 5th, the Putilov strike 
began. The whole plant went on strike. On the 7th 
(Sunday) the Social-Democratic group at the Neva 
Shipbuilding Yard met and associated itself with the 
decision of the St. Petersburg Committee. On the 8th, the 
entire shipyard went on strike. Their example was 
followed by other factories and works. Not only did the 
"interpreted" factories go on strike, but so also did those 
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which had not been "interpreted" (Pal's), and also those 
which, according to the "regulations governing the 
elections," had no right to vote in the workers’ curia. 
They struck in solidarity. Of revolutionary songs and 
demonstrations there was no lack. . . . Late at night on 
October 8 it was learned that the Gubernia Election 
Commission had annulled the election of electors, had 
countermanded the "interpretations" of the Uyezd 
Commission, had "restored the rights" of the Putilov 
workers, and had extended the elections to a larger 
number of factories. The workers triumphed; they had 


won a victory. 


Of interest is the resolution adopted by the workers at 
the Neva Shipbuilding Yard and at the Putilov Works in 
declaring their strikes : 


"Protesting against the violation of our electoral rights, 
we declare that only the overthrow of tsarism and the 
winning of a democratic republic can ensure for the 
workers the right and real freedom to vote." 


A resolution moved by the Liquidators to the effect that 
"... only universal suffrage in the election of the State 
Duma can guarantee the right to vote" was rejected. 
These resolutions were first discussed by the Social- 
Democratic groups in the respective plants, and when it 
was ascertained, at the meeting of the group at the Neva 
Shipbuilding Yard, for example, that the Liquidators' 


resolution met with no sympathy, its supporters 
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pledged themselves not to move it at the meeting of the 
non-party masses, but to support the resolution adopted 
by the group. It must be said to their honour that they 
kept their word. On the other hand, the anti-Liquidators 
displayed equal loyalty by securing the election of 
Gudkov as a voters’ delegate, whom they could have 
"dished as they had the majority at the shipyard behind 
them. 


It would not be amiss if at least a particle of the same 
sense of responsibility had been displayed by Luch, 
which is able to write so well about what did not happen 
at the various plants, but which hushed up the above- 
mentioned resolution that was adopted at the Neva 
Shipbuilding Yard and, on top of that, garbled the 
resolution that was adopted at the Putilov Works. 


Thus, the workers fought for elections and secured 
elections. Let the St. Petersburg  Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, who at the Neva Shipbuilding Yard so 
unsuccessfully opposed participation in the elections, 
learn a lesson from this. 


The workers fought for elections under the watchword 
of a democratic republic. Let the Liquidators of Luch, 
who make a fetish of "partial reforms," learn a lesson 
from this. 


2. The Deputy's Mandate 
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The "interpretation" strikes were not yet over when the 
assembly of voters' delegates met. It was a foregone 
conclusion that the delegates would adopt the mandate 
which had been drawn up by the St. Petersburg 
Committee and approved by the big plants in St. 
Petersburg (Putilov's, the Neva Shipbuilding Yard and 
Pal's). And indeed the mandate was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority, only an insignificant group of 
Liquidators abstaining. The latter's attempts to prevent 
a vote from being taken were met with cries of "don't 
obstruct!" 


In their mandate to the Duma deputy the voters’ 
delegates referred to the "tasks of 1905" and said that 
these tasks had "remained unfulfilled," that the 
economic and political development of Russia "makes 
their fulfilment inevitable." A struggle of the workers 
and the revolutionary peasants for the overthrow of 
tsarism in spite of the compromising policy of the Cadet 
bourgeoisie, a struggle of which only the proletariat can 
be the leader—this, according to the mandate, could 
fulfil the tasks of 1905 (see "The Mandate" in Sotsial- 
Demokrat, No. 28-29). 


As you see, this is very far from the liberal-liquida-tionist 
"revision of the agrarian decisions of the Third Duma," 
or "universal suffrage in the election of the State Duma" 
(see the Liquidators’ platform). 2 
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The St. Petersburg workers remained loyal to the 
revolutionary traditions of our Party. The slogans of 
revolutionary Social-Democracy, and these slogans 
alone, received recognition at the assembly of voters’ 
delegates. At the assembly the question was decided by 
the non-party people (of the 82 delegates, 41 were "just 
Social-Democrats" and non-party), and the fact that the 
mandate drawn up by the St. Petersburg Committee was 
adopted at even such an assembly shows that the 
slogans of the St. Petersburg Committee are deeply 
rooted in the heart and mind of the working class. 


What was the Liquidators’ attitude towards all this? Had 
they really believed in their own views and not been 
shaky in the matter of political honesty, they would have 
launched an open struggle against the mandate, they 
would have proposed their own mandate or, if defeated, 
would have withdrawn their candidates from the lists. 
Did they not put up their own list of candidates for 
electors in opposition to the list put up by the anti- 
Liquidators? Why, then, could they not also openly put 
forward their own views, their own mandate? And 
when the mandate of the anti-Liquidators was adopted, 
why did they not honestly and openly declare that as 
opponents of this mandate they could not stand for 
election as future champions of the mandate, that they 
would withdraw their candidates and leave the place 
open for the supporters of the mandate? After all, this is 
an elementary rule of political honesty. Or perhaps the 
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Liquidators avoided the question of the mandate 
because the question had not been sufficiently debated 
and because at the assembly the question was settled by 
the votes of the non-party people? But if that was the 
case, why did they not submit to the decision of the 26 
Social-Democratic voters' delegates who met secretly 
several days before the assembly of voters' delegates and 
after a discussion adopted the platform of the anti- 
Liquidators (by a majority of 16 to 9, with one 
abstaining), at which meeting the Liquidators’ leaders as 
well as their voters' delegates were present? By what 
lofty considerations were the Liquidators guided when 
they trampled upon the mandate of the entire assembly 
and upon the will of the 26 Social-Democratic voters' 
delegates? Obviously, there could be only one 
consideration: To spite the anti-Liquidators and smuggle 
through their own people "somehow." But the whole 
point is that if the Liquidators had dared to launch an 
open struggle, not one of their supporters would have 
been elected, because it was obvious to everybody that 
the Liquidators' proposal for a "revision of the agrarian 
decisions of the Third Duma" would find no support 
among the voters' delegates. There remained only one 
thing for them to do: to hide their flag, to pretend to be 
supporters of the mandate by declaring that "strictly 
speaking we, too, are in favour of some such mandate" 
and thereby get their people elected "somehow." And 
that is what they did; but by behaving in that way the 
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Liquidators admitted their defeat and_ registered 
themselves as political bankrupts. 


But compelling the enemy to furl his flag, i.e. 
compelling him to admit that his own flag is worthless, 
i.e., compelling him to admit the ideological superiority 
of his enemy — means, precisely, gaining a moral victory. 


And so we have the following "strange situation": the 
Liquidators have a "broad workers' party," the anti- 
Liquidators, however, have only an "ossified circle," and 
yet the "narrow circle" vanquishes the "broad party"! 


What miracles happen in this world! ... 
3. Unity as a Mask, and the Election of the Duma Deputy 


When bourgeois diplomats prepare for war they begin 
to shout very loudly about "peace" and "friendly 
relations." When a Minister of Foreign Affairs begins to 
wax eloquent in favour of a "peace conference,” you can 
take it for granted that "his government" has already 
issued contracts for the construction of new 
dreadnoughts and monoplanes. A diplomat's words 
must contradict his deeds—otherwise, what sort of a 
diplomat is he? Words are one thing—deeds something 
entirely different. Fine words are a mask to cover shady 
deeds. A sincere diplomat is like dry water, or wooden 


iron. 


The same must be said about the Liquidators and their 
mendacious clamour about unity. Recently, Comrade 
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Plekhanov, who is in favour of unity in the Party, wrote 
concerning the resolutions passed by the Liquidators’ 
conference 3that "they smell of diplomacy ten versts 
away." And the same Comrade Plekhanov went on to 
describe their conference as a "splitters' conference." To 
put it more bluntly, the Liquidators are deceiving the 
workers by their diplomatic clamour about unity, for 
while they talk about unity they are engineering a split. 
Indeed, the Liquidators are diplomats in the Social- 
Democratic movement; with fine words about unity they 
cover up their shady deeds in engineering a split. When 
a Liquidator waxes eloquent in favour of unity, you can 
take it for granted that he has already trampled upon 
unity for the sake of a split. 


The elections in St. Petersburg are direct proof of this. 


Unity means first of all unity of action by the Social- 
Democratically organised workers within the working 
class, which is as yet unorganised, as yet unenlightened 
by the light of socialism. The Social-Democratically 
organised workers raise questions at their meetings, 
discuss them, adopt decisions and then, as a single 
whole, bring these decisions, which are absolutely 
binding upon the minority, before the non-party 
workers. Without this there can be no unity of Social- 
Democracy! Was there such a decision adopted in St. 
Petersburg? Yes, there was. It was the decision adopted 
by the 26 Social-Democratic voters' delegates (of both 
trends) who accepted the anti-Liquidators' platform. 
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Why did not the Liquidators submit to this decision? 
Why did they thwart the will of the majority of the 
Social-Democratic voters' delegates? Why did they 
trample upon the unity of Social-Democracy in St. 
Petersburg? Because the Liquidators are diplomats in 
the Social-Democratic movement, engineering a split 
under the mask of unity. 


Further, unity means unity of action of the proletariat in 
face of the entire bourgeois world. The representatives 
of the proletariat adopt decisions and carry them out 
acting as a single whole, the condition being that the 
minority submits to the majority. Without this there can 
be no unity of the proletariat! Was there such a decision 
of the St. Petersburg proletariat? Yes, there was. It was 
the anti-liquidationist mandate adopted by the majority 
at the assembly of voters' delegates. Why did not the 
Liquidators submit to the mandate of the voters' 
delegates? Why did they thwart the will of the majority 
of the voters’ delegates? Why did they trample upon 
working-class unity in St. Petersburg? Because liqui- 
dationist unity is a diplomatic phrase which covers up a 
policy of disrupting unity. ... 


When, after thwarting the will of the majority, 
nominating waverers (Sudakov) and making promises 
of a most diplomatic nature, the Liquidators at last 
managed to secure the election of three of their electors, 
the question arose— what is to be done now? 
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The only honest way out was to draw lots. The anti- 
Liquidators proposed to the Liquidators that lots should 
be drawn, but the Liquidators rejected this proposal! 


After discussing the proposal with the Bolshevik X, the 
Liquidator Y (we can, if necessary, give the names of the 
persons who discussed the matter on behalf of the 
respective sides, provided the necessary secrecy is main- 
tained),4 consulted his like-minded friends and then 
replied that "drawing lots is unacceptable, as our electors 
are bound by the decision of our leading body." 


Let Messrs. the Liquidators try to refute this statement of 
ours! 


hwarting the will of the majority of the Social- 
Democratic voters' delegates, thwarting the will of the 
majority at the assembly of voters' delegates, rejecting 
the proposal to draw lots, refusing to put up a joint 
candidate for the Duma,—all this in the interests of 
unity. You have a very queer idea of "unity," Messrs. 
Liquidators! 


Incidentally, the Liquidators' splitting policy is not new. 
They have been agitating against the underground Party 
ever since 1908. The Liquidators’ outrageous conduct 
during the elections in St. Petersburg was a continuation 
of their old splitting policy. 


It is said that by his "unity" campaign Trotsky 
introduced a "new current" into the Liquidators’ old 
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"affairs." But that is not true. In spite of Trotsky's "heroic" 
efforts and "terrible threats" he, in the end, has proved to 
be merely a vociferous champion with fake muscles, for 
after five years of "work" he has succeeded in uniting 
nobody but the Liquidators. New noise—old actions! 


But let us return to the elections. The Liquidators could 
have counted only on one thing when they rejected the 
proposal to draw lots, namely, that the bourgeoisie (the 
Cadets and Octobrists) would prefer a Liquidator! To 
thwart this neat little scheme the St. Petersburg 
Committee had no alternative but to instruct all the 
electors to stand for election, for among the Liquidators 
there was a "waverer" (Sudakov), and in general they 
had no solid group. In conformity with the instructions 
of the St. Petersburg Committee all the anti- 
liquidationist electors stood for election. And the 
Liquidators’ neat little scheme was __ frustrated! 
Demoralisation set in not among the anti-Liquidators, 
but among the liquidationist electors, who rushed to 
stand for election in spite of the decision of their "body." 
The surprising thing is not that Gudkov agreed to 
Badayev's nomination (hanging over Gudkov's head 
was the anti-liquidationist mandate that was adopted at 
his plant), but the fact that the Liquidator Petrov, 
followed by Gudkov himself, stood for election after the 
election of Badayev. 


There is only one deduction to be drawn from the 
foregoing: for the Liquidators, unity is a mask to cover 
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up their splitting policy, a means to get into the Duma in 
spite of the will expressed by the Social-Democrats and 
the proletariat of St.Petersburg. 


I 
The City Curia 


The Lena events, and the revival among the workers 
generally, did not fail to affect the voters in the Second 
Curia. The democratic strata of the city population 
swung considerably to the left. Five years ago, after the 
revolution was defeated, they "buried" the ideals of 1905, 
but now, after the mass strikes, the old ideals began to 
revive. There was a definite mood of dissatisfaction with 
the dual policy of the Cadets, which the Cadets could not 
help noticing. 

On the other hand, the Octobrists had "failed to justify" 
the hopes reposed in them by the big merchants and 


manufacturers. Vacancies occurred, which, too, the 
Cadets could not help noticing. 


And already in May of this year the Cadets resolved to 
play on two fronts. Not to fight, but to play. 


And that explains the dual character of the Cadets' 
election campaign in the two different curiae, which 
could not fail to astonish the voters. 


The Social-Democrats' election campaign centred 
around their struggle with the Cadets for influence on 
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the democratic strata. The hegemony of the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, or the hegemony of the 
revolutionary proletariat—such was the "formula" of the 
Bolsheviks, against which the Liquidators had been 
fighting hopelessly for many years, and which they were 
now obliged to accept as an obvious and inevitable vital 
necessity. 


Victory in the Second Curia depended on the conduct of 
the democratic strata, who were democratic by virtue of 
their conditions, but were not yet conscious of their 
interests. Whom would these strata support, Social- 
Democracy or the Cadets? There was also a third camp, 
the Rights and the Octobrists, but there were no grounds 
for talking seriously about a "Black-Hundred danger," 
because it was evident that the Rights could poll only a 
small number of votes. Although there was some talk 
about "not frightening the bourgeoisie" (see F. D.'s article 
in Nevsky Golos 5), it only raised a smile, because it was 
obvious that the task that confronted Social-Democracy 
was not only to "frighten" this bourgeoisie, but, in the 
shape of its advocates the Cadets, to dislodge it from its 
positions. 


The hegemony of Social-Democracy, or the hegemony of 
the Cadets—that is how life itself presented the question. 


From that it was clear that the utmost solidarity was 
needed in the ranks of Social-Democracy throughout the 


campaign. 
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It was precisely for that reason that the Election 
Commission of the St. Petersburg Committee concluded 
an agreement with the other Commission, which 
consisted of Mensheviks and solitary Liquidators. It was 
an agreement about persons, which allowed complete 
freedom for conducting election propaganda, on the 
definite understanding that the list of candidates for the 
Duma "must not include any person whose name or 
activities are associated with the struggle against the 
Party principle" (excerpt from the "minutes" of the 
negotiations). The well-known Social-Democratic list for 
the Second Curia was arrived at merely as a result of the 
anti-Liquidators' rejection of Ab...and L..., notorious 
St. Petersburg Liquidators "whose name and activities 
are associated," etc. It will not be superfluous to point 
out here, in order to characterise the "advocates of 
unity," that after Chkheidze was nominated in Tiflis they 
emphatically refused to withdraw his nomination in 
favour of the Social-Democrat Pokrovsky, ex-member of 
the Third Duma, and threatened to put up a parallel list 
and disrupt the campaign. 


However, the reservation concerning "freedom of 
election propaganda" was perhaps superfluous, for the 
course of the campaign had clearly demonstrated that no 
campaign was possible in the fight against the Cadets 
other than a revolutionary Social-Democratic, i.e., a 
Bolshevik, campaign. Who does not remember the 
speeches delivered by the St. Petersburg speakers and 
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Social-Democratic candidates about the "hegemony of 
the proletariat" and about the "old methods of struggle" 
as against the "new parliamentary methods," about the 
"second movement" and the "uselessness of the slogan of 
a responsible Cadet Ministry"? What became of the 
Liquidators’ lamentations about "not splitting the 
opposition," about the "Cadet bourgeoisie swinging to 
the left," and about "bringing pressure to bear" on this 
bourgeoisie? And what about the anti-Cadet agitation of 
the Liquidators of Luch who "nagged" and "frightened" 
the Cadets, sometimes even too much? Does not all this 
show that life itself uttered the truth even "out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings." 


What became of the conscientious principles of Dan, 
Martov and the other opponents of "Cadetophobia"? 


The Liquidators' "broad workers' party" again sustained 
defeat in its struggle against the "underground circle." 
Just think: the "broad workers'(?) party" a captive in the 


hands of the tiny, very tiny, "circle"! What a miracle! ... 
Il 
Summary 


The first thing that is clear from the foregoing is that all 
talk about two camps, the camp of the supporters of the 
June the Third regime and the camp of its opponents, is 
groundless. Actually, three and not two camps appeared 
in the elections: the revolutionary camp (the Social- 
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Democrats), the counter-revolutionary camp (the 
Rights), and the camp of the compromisers, who are 
undermining the revolution and bringing grist to the 
mill of the counter-revolution (the Cadets). Of a "united 
opposition" against the reaction there was not a sign. 


Further, the elections show that the line of demarcation 
between the two extreme camps will become more 
distinct, that, as a consequence, the middle camp will 
melt away, free the democratically minded to the 
advantage of Social-Democracy, and itself gradually 
shift to the side of the counter-revolution. 


Hence, talk about "reforms" from above, about 
"upheavals" being impossible, and about Russia's 
"organic development" under the aegis of a 
"Constitution," becomes utterly baseless. The course of 
events is inevitably leading to a new revolution, and 
despite the assurances of the Larins and _ other 
Liquidators, we shall live through "another 1905." 


Lastly, the elections show that the proletariat, and the 
proletariat alone, is destined to lead the impending 
revolution, step by step rallying around itself all that is 
honest and democratic in Russia, all those who are 
thirsting for the liberation of their country from 
bondage. To become convinced of that, it is sufficient to 
note the course of the elections in the workers’ curia, to 
note the sympathies of the St. Petersburg workers that 
were so clearly expressed in the mandate of the voters' 
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delegates, and to note their revolutionary struggle for 
elections. 


All this gives us grounds for asserting that the elections 
in St. Petersburg have fully confirmed the correctness of 
the slogans of revolutionary Social-Democracy. 


Revolutionary Social-Democracy is virile and strong — 
such is the first deduction to be drawn. 


The Liquidators are politically bankrupt—such is the 
second deduction. 


Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 30, January 12 (25), 1913 
Notes 


1.J. V. Stalin was the Central Committee's representative 
during the election campaign in St . Petersburg . The 
Executive Commission of the St. Petersburg Committee 
was a small committee of members of the St. Petersburg 
Committee appointed to direct current work. 


2. The Liquidators left out of the election platform which 
they issued in September 1912 the main political 
demands of the minimum programme of the R.S.D.L.P. 
Instead of the demand for a democratic republic they 
inserted the demand for universal suffrage "in the 
election of the State Duma and local government 
bodies," and instead of the demand for the confiscation 
of the land of the landlords they inserted the demand for 
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"a revision of the agrarian legislation of the Third 
Duma." 


3. This refers to the so-called "August" conference of the 
Liquidators which was held in Vienna in August 1912 as 
a counterstroke to the Prague Conference of the 
Bolsheviks. 


4. The Bolshevik "X" was N. G. Poletayev; the Liquidator 
"Y" was probably E. Mayevsky (V. A. Gutovsky). The St. 
Petersburg Liquidators "Ab. . . and L. . ." mentioned 
lower down were V. M. Abrosimov and V. Levitsky (V. 
O. Zederbaum). 


5. Nevsky Golos (The Voice of the Neva) — a legal 
weekly newspaper published by the Menshevik 
Liquidators in St. Petersburg May-August 1912. 
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“active boycott, as the experience .. has 
shown, is correct tactics .. only under 
conditions of a sweeping, universal, and 
rapid upswing of the revolution, developing 
into an armed uprising, and only in 
connection with the ideological aims of 

the struggle against constitutional illusions 
arising from the convocation of the first 
representative assembly by the old 
regime}.......... the tactics of boycott could 
be appropriate only provided our efforts 
to convert the trade-union upswing into 

a revolutionary assault were successful.” 
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